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PREFACE 


The subject of the following Memoir, is not 
a person of historical popularity, nor has he 
left to the world any important writings. Yet 
his short and melancholy story possesses a 
peculiar interest, derived as well from the ex- 
traordinary talents of the individual, as from 
the singular state of society and literature 
when he appeared in Scotkmd, and travelled 
in Italy- 

In writing this account, I have endeavour- 
ed, in the first place, to present an authen- 
tic narrative of his adventures, separating the 
fictitious additions of later biographers, from 
the details of contemporary authors; and, 
secondly, to form a true estimate of the evi- 
dence upon which this narrative rests, and of 
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the real character and talents of the remark- 
able person to whom it relates. 

The original poems of Crichton will be 
found reprinted in an Appendix, along with 
" The Testimonia" of the various authors, on 
whose evidence the account of his adventures 
is founded. An Engraving of Crichton . is 
prefixed, from an original painting in the 
possession of Colonel Crichton, of Gayfield 
Place, of which that gentleman most obli- 
gingly permitted me to procure a copy.* 

It is now considerably more than two years 
since this little work was finished^ and al- 
though in the revisions it has undergone, a 
scrupulous attention has been exerted in re- 
gard to the accuracy of the facts stated, still, 


* There are two other original pictures of Crichton in 
this country. One in the possession of Thomas Grahame 
Stirling^ Esq. of Airth^ which the kindness of that gentle- 
man permitted me to examine* It bears^ both in the can- 
vass and pencilling^ marks of great antiquity. The other, 
which is preserved in the collection of Theodore Morison^ 
Esq. of BogniC; I have never seen. 
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I fear that errors may have been committed, 
which will be of easy detection to the eye of eru- 
dition. One good effect has resulted from the 
difficulties experienced in the investigation, 
since they have filled me with a deeper vene- 
ration for those enlightened scholars, who, in 
their illustrations of the early history and li- 
terature of Scotland, have laboured on higher 
ground — ^and whose genius has redeepied from 
the reproach of fable and conjecture the re- 
moter annals of their country. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 3, for 1561, reai 1^0. 

4, for King's Advocate, read Dord of Session. 

5, In the note,^ Mary and Grizel, read Helen and Elspetli. 

6, In the note,/or Heloi and Elspeth, read Mxty and Grizel. 
8, In the note, /or Sir Robert, read the Advocate. 

14, for his masters were, read his masters, according to Aldus, 

were. 
14, In the note, for elort, read etmt. 

14, .In the noie^for Appendix No. X., read Appendix No. XIII. 

15, for RhetofcadunH read Rhetorfortem. 

61, for the Timseos of Cicero, read Cice^'s Book de Universitate. 

84, In the note,/or 1575, read 1577. 

93, fbr narrated, read related. 

99, for antiquariipqs, read antiquaries. 
112, fir and the nephew> read the nephew. 
119, In the nobe,for St Andrews, read Aberdeen. 
126, In thfrpote,ybr letter R, read No. XIII. 
199, for fo«ty.five, read forty. 

222, for by the fadlity^ read for the facility. 

223, for or, read nor. 

APPEVBIX. 
245, for igrofxeorara^ read IcToptxwrara. 
245, jf^ tff^nrawov mw mwrai, read Tfrtraivw fxot fjiotcai. 
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SECTION I. 


The name of the Admirable Crichton is 
very generally known ; and, if we wish to 
denote any person who is particularly re- 
markable for learning and accomplishments, 
it is a name which we almost inevitably 
employ in our panegyric. Owing, however, 
to the remote period in which he lived, few; 
are acquainted with the romantic and sin- 
gular adventures of his life, or have perused 
the contemporary accounts which have been 
given to us by those authors who witnessed 
the' powers of his genius, and shared the ho- 
nour of his fiiendship. And it is perhaps 
not generally known, that some later wri- 
ters have endeavoured to discredit the evi- 
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dence of these authors ; that the very exr 
istence of this singular man has been ques- 
tioned ; and that various attempts have been 
made to undermine the foundation upon 
which his reputation has so long rested, and 
to convince the world, that the accumulated 
praise of more than two centuries has been 
thrown away. 

The life of Crichton appears, therefore, an 
object of interesting investigation. It is in- 
teresting, because it embraces a narrative 
which has all the attractions that can be lent 
to it by superior talents, by bold adventures, 
and by severe and early misfortune. It is 
interesting as a field of historical and biogra- 
phical argument ; and it is most of all inte- 
resting, as it will lead to the examination of 
the contemporary literature of the age in 
which he lived, embracing the most classic 
period in the history of Scotland, and the gol- 
den age of Leo the Tenth in Italy. 

tn attempting to investigate the real his- 
tory, and to estimate the true characta* of 
Crichton, it may be proper to begin by col- 
lecting, into one continued narrative, tbe va« 
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rioiis and extraordinary circumstances in his 
life, which have been related by his different 
t>iographers ; and, having thus under our eye 
the historical materials, on the examination 
of which our opinioq must be founded, we 
may proceed to examine the nature, and de^ 
termine the import of that evidence, upoii 
which the endowments of this remarkable 
man must either be regarded as fabulous, or 
admitted to be true. 

James Crichton, afterwards sumamed the 
Admirable Crichton, was horn in the year 
1561.* He was the ddest son of Robert 
Crichton of Eliock^f who filled the important 


* The mdenoe^ npcm which this ie8ta> is to be fquiid in the 
account of Crichton, published by Impenalis in his Museum 
Historicnm, (Appendix^ No. IX.) p. 243, in which it is stated, 
that the death of Crichton haj^wned in the S9d year of his 
age, and in the year 1583 ; and also in the Dedication, by Aldus 
Manntius, of th^ Timaeus of Cicero^ to the Memory of James 
CrichtoB, (App^dix, No. VI.) This evidence is eon'obora^ 
tod by an entry preserved in the Uniyersity Register of the 
College of St .^idrewB, by which it sppoam tha^iJames Crich^ 
ton was matriculated at St Salvador's Coikge, in the month of 
November^ '1^70 ; and also by a very curious s^ceomit of Czieb* 
ton, -published in his li&^time at. Venice, in 1580, and lately 
^iscoverai by Mr Singer. Appendix, No. I. Robert Cncktaa, 
of Eliock, in his will, printed in the Aiq[)endix, writes his name 
CSraychion. .... 

t That James Ciichtoa^vaa eldest aon of the I^ird Advocate^ 
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office of Lord Advocate,* first to Queen Mary, 
and afterwards to King James the Sixth. The 
mother of Crichton was Elizabeth Stewart,! 


is distinctly proved by the will of Robert Crichton^ a very can- 
ous document, which is copied from the MS. Records of the 
Commissary Courts and now printed for the first time in the Ap* 
pendix^ No. XV. The Lord Advocate there names ^' Mr James 
Crichton, my eldest sone, tutor testamentar to Agnes Crichton," 
and he nominates the Earl of Arran, Lord Doune, and a long 
ist of his frien^^^ as protectors of his wife, Isobel Borthwick, 
'her baimis and tenentis, at the least aye and till my sone retume 
out of Italic,** and then ordains him '' to honor and mentine her 
IS he will answer to God and have my blessing." — See, for addi- 
tional matter on the History of the Crichton Family, Notes and 
Illustrations, Note A. 

* Mr Robert Crichton oijoyed this high office, first in con- 
junction with Mr David Borthwick, (who was probably the fit- 
ther of Isobel Borthwick, the Lord Advocate's third wife,) and 
afterwards, in consequence of the age and infirmities of his co- 
adjutor, who was likewise a Lord of Session, was promoted to 
his seat on the Bendi, with the express provision contained in 
the letter of his sovereign, that, upon the decease of Mr David 
Borthwick, " Mr Robert bruik the said office in solidum all the 
dayes of his life*time, but (without) any colleague to be adjoin- 
ed to him" Mr David Borthwick, Shock's predecessor, suc- 
ceeded to the office of King's Advocate in 1573, after the death 
of Mr John ^^s of Condie, as is seen by an extract fitun the 
Pitmedden Manuacript, which will be found printed in the 
Notes and Illustrations, Note B. It appears, from the same 
useful and curious collection, that Mr John Spena succeeded in 
this office to Mr Henry Lauder, who had enjoyed it finr many 
years, and died in 1561. 

t His mother was Elizabeth Stewart Evidence of this will 
be found in Note C of the Notes and IlhutmtioDB. 
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daughter of Sir James Stewart of Beath, the 
direct ancestor of the present Earl of Moray. 

It is well known, that the famUy of Moray 
is descended, in the male line, from the house 
of Avandale or Evandale, which last family 
sprung from a son of Murdoch, Duke of Al- 
bany, who was uncle to James the First. 

After the death of his first wife, the Lord 
Advocate married Agnes Mowbray,* daugh- 
ter of John Mowbray of Bambougall, by 
whom he had one daughter, Agnes Cridi- 
ton. The second son Robert, or, as he is ge- 
nerally called. Sir Robert Crichton of Cluny,^ 
became afterwards, upon the death of the 
Admirable Crichton in Italy, heir to the fa- 
mily.! 


* As to the evidence of this marriage of the Lord Advocate 
with Agnes Mouhray^ a curious document will he found in the 
Notes and lUustrations. Note D. 

f According to the will^ the family appear to have heen di- 
vided as follows :— 

Ist marriage^ hy Elizabeth Stewart^ the Lord Advocate had 
James^ the Admirable Crichton^ 
Robert^ afterwards Sir Robert Crichton of Clmiy^ 
Mary. See Notes and Illustrations. £. 
Grizel. 
8d marriage^ by Agnes Moubray^ he had 
Agnes. . . 
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Although high in office, a fiiend of his so* 
vereign, and proprietor of Eliock and Cluny^ 
the Lord Advocate does not appear at hia 
death, which happened in 1 582, to have been 
possessed of a large fortune/ His debts were 
heavy, the profits of his situations, as Lord 
Advocate and Lord of Session, could not, in 
that age,, amount even collectively to a higb 
sum, and he had to sustain the expences of a 
large establishment and a numerous family. 
He had already five children by his two first 
wives, and, at a late period of life, he married^ 
for the third time, Isobell Borthwick, who 
bore him two daughters, and who seems to 
have especially endeared herself to him by the 
care and affection with which she watched 
over the declining years of his life.t 

Young Crichton had the advantage of be*- 
ing related to men in high situations. George 
Crichton, his uncle, brother to the Lord Ad- 


Sd marriage^ by IsobeQ Borthwick, he had two daughters^ 

HAesa, 

Elspeth. See the will in the Appendix. 
* Lord Hailes's Catalogue^ p. 5, and Latter WiU and Test»« 
ment^ Appendix, 
t See Latter Will and Testament in the AppendiXiw 
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vocate,* succeeded to th^ celebrated Gavin 
Douglass, the translator of Virgil, in the Bi- 
shoprick of Dunkeld, and enjoyed also the 
eminent situation of Liord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal to James the Fifth. He is described, by 
the biographer <^ the Scottish Bishops,! ** as 
a man nobly disposed, very hospitable, and a 
magnificent housekeeper ; but in matters of 
religion not much skilled.":|: Upon the ap- 


* This &ct is stated in so decisive a manner in the Statisti- 
cal Account of the Parish of Cluny^ vol. IX. p. 270^ that it 
leads me to hdieve the authorities which are there mentioned 
must have heen dear and decided on the point. It is to he re- 
gretted^ however^ that the learned gentleman^ to whose researches 
we ewe the mention of this important circumstance, had not con-* 
firmed it hy the satisfactory and incontrovertihle evidence of the 
curious deed» which he mentions. 

t Keith's Catalogue, p. 58. 

j: This character hy Keith, is taken from Spottiswood's His- 
tory of Scotland, p. 101, who adds a singular trait illustrative of 
the state of this bishop's religious knowledge. '' It was he that 
said to one of his vicars, whom he was persuading to leave his 
opinions, that he thanked God he knew neither the New nor the 
Old Testament, and yet had prospered well enough all his dayes." 
Keith mentions that he was keeper of the piivy seal ; but is ig-« 
norant of the precise date when he obtained that office. He adds, 
that he died in 1543-4 ; but Mylne, in his MS. Histoiy of the 
Bishops of Dunkeld, as quoted. Statistical Account, vol. IX. p. 
S71^ assertSj that Bishop George Crichton filled the see of Dun- 
keld from 1522 to 1559. '^ His disposition of the lands ot 
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proach of the Reformation, the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, foreseeing the dilapidation of the 
benefices of the prelates, which was likely to 
follow the change of the national religion, and 
dreading the total loss of the lands and castle 
of Cluny attached to the see of Dunkeld, 
conveyed to his. brotlier the Lord Advocate 
the whole of his pqrtion of the barony of 
Cluny, with the singular reservation, tha;t it 
should be allowable for the Bishop to resume 
the possession at any future period. This 
may at first appear an unaccountable transac- 
tion ; but the peculiar circumstances- of the 
times render the object of Bishop Crichton 
sufficiently apparent. It was to preserve to 
the family of Crichton a rich and wealthy 
property, in the event of his being incapaci- 


Cluny to his brother^ must have happened sometime in the in- 
tennediate space. On the rights disponed to him by the bishop. 
Sir Robert would naturally take possession^ not only of the 
property^ but probably of llie palace of Cluny, especially as it 
must then have been in high accommodation, having been lately 
built and inhabited by Bishop Brown^ and esteemed at that time 
one of the principal houses of this country. The supposition, 
therefore, that his son, the Admirable Crichton, who died a 
young man, in the year 1581 {1582,) was bom on the island, 
' Seems to possess the highest degree of probability."— iS^a^w^rW 
Account, vol. IX. p. 271. 
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tated, by the progress of the reformed opi- 
nionS) from enjo3ring it in his own person. 
And it did preserve it, as the Lord Advocate 
from this period/ in addition to his estate of 
Eliock, became proprietor of the castle and 
barony of Cluny. In this castle, which is 
beautifully situated upon a little island in 
the Lake of Cluny, the Admirable Crichton, 
according. to the ancient and established tra-- 
diticm of the neighbourhood, was bom.* 

James Crichton was fully entitled to value 
himself upon the honourable house from which 
he sprung. By his connection with the Crich- 
tons, he was allied to a family of ancient and 
hereditary nobility; and it is certain, that 
WUIiam, the third Lord Crichton, married 


* '^ This (that ihe admirahle Crichton was hon at the Castle 
ef Cluny,) was confidently asserted hy the oldest people in the 
parish, who have died in ^e memory of the present incumbent. 
They were educated in this creed, and unwilling to hear of any 
thing advanced to the cantraiy,"^-Statistical Account, vol, IX, />« 
S68, of Parish of Cluny, by Rev, David Maceitchie. 

It is proper, however, to mention, that the birth place of the 
Admirable Crichton, like that of other celebrated men^ has been 
contested; and the honour claimed by two different places^ 
Cluny, and Eliock, the original seal of the fiimily, and now the 
property of Henry Veitch, Esq. of Eliock. At Eliock the chain* 
her is still shown where Crichton is said to have been boni> 
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Lady Margaret Stewart, daughter of King 
James the Seccmd. By his mother, Elizabeth 
Stewart, he could trace a linieal, though not a 
legitimate, descarit fix>m Robert, Duke of 
Albany, the uncle of James the First. He 
was connected, therefore, on both sides, with 
the royal family of Scotland, and his father 
and unde held two of the highest offices un- 
der the government of their country. 

Bishop George Crichton appears to have 
carried his disposition for a quiet and retired 
life to an excess, which was singularly disin* 
terested. He had already conveyed his lands 
and castle of Cluny to his brother the Ijoird 
Advocate ; and, when he found himself be- 
coming too old for the active duties of his 
see, he offered to resign his bishoprick in fa- 
vour of another relation of the family, of the 
name of Robert Crichton. * Robert used all 


* lliis Robert Crichton^ is called by ^[K>ttiswood^ nephew to 
the bidiop ; but liis Imeage and history are of extremdy difficult 
disoovery. It is at least certain^ that he is not the same person 
with Sir Robert Criditon of Chmy^ second son of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, and brother to the AdmimUe Crichton^ because he is 
Bishop of Dnnkeld in 1561^ at which time Sir Robert Crichton 
was not bom. It appears by the will of the Lord Advocate, 
that Sir Robert Crichton was a minor in 15SSL This Robert 
may have been another son of the Lord Advocate^ who died he* 
fore Sir Robert Crichton was bom. 
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the influence which his family could conir- 
mand at Rome, in order to be promoted to 
the bishoprick of Dunkeld ; but both at this 
time, and on the death of Bishop Crichton, 
his application was rejected, on account of 
the more powerful interest possessed by the 
celebrated John Hamilton, bastard brother tp 
the Earl of Arran,* then Regent of the king- 
dom. 

On the death of Bishop Crichton, Hamil- 
ton was accordingly promoted to the see of 
Dunkeld. After the murder of Cardinal Bea- 
ton, in 1546, he became Archbishop of St An- 
drews ; and upon his arrival at this superior 
dignity, Robert Crichton was at length raised 
to the vacant see, but, at what precise period, 
is not easily discoverable.t Bishop Robert 
Crichton attached himself, in those days of 
turbulence and disorder, to the party of his 
sovereign, Queen Mary, which, as is weU 
known, was opposed by the opposite faction 
of the Regent of the kingdom. . On the dcr 


* I have sabjoined^ in the Notes and Illustrations^ Note F, 
aome curious particolars r^arding the Archbishop of St An« 
drews. 

t Kdth. Appendix to Seottkdi History, p. 175, ISI. 
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dine of the queen's affairs, in 1571» his estates 
were forfeited, in common with many others 
of the highest nobility in the country ; and 
continuing true to the queen's interest, he 
was not long after taken in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, which had been bravely defended by 
the gallant and unfortunate Sir William Kirk- 
aldy of Grange, and sent prisoner to the 
Castle of Blackness.* 

In this early stage of our Memoir, when we 
have seen the unquestionaUe descent of Crich- 
ton from two of the most ancient and honour- 
able families in his country, and have become 
acquainted with the high situations enjoyed 
by his more immediate relations, it may be 
•proper to pause for a moment to refute an un- 
founded accusation, which has originally been 
raised against him by one of his more ancient 
biographers. He has been severely blamed 
by Dempster for having falsely asserted, when 
in Italy, that he was descended from a noble 
family connected with the royal house of Scot- 


* There are two oliher authors of the llame of Crichton^ 
George Crichton and William Crichton, of whom a ahort notice 
will he fpuxnd in Notea and Illuatrations^ Note Gk 
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land ; and this independent historian pronoun- 
ces a keen tirade against that surreptitious 
fame which is the consequence of such pre- 
tended nobility.* We have already seen that 
the character of our celebrated countryman 
must remain untainted by these erroneous 
and unfounded accusations ; and that, when 
he informed his learned and enthusiastic ad 
mirer, Aldus, that he was descended from 
the royal &mily, that his &ther was high in 
office, and.fnroprietor of Eliock and Cluny,f 
he asserted nothing but simple &cts. His real 
descent was efficiently noble to lead him to 


* " Hoc ideoy i^enius at mortales mtelligant, quam insipida Bit 
quotundam nostratium adolescentium elatio^ qui se vilespere apud 
extei^os existiinaiit^ nisi^ spedoso r^ii sanguinis titulo, se com-i 
mendaverint ; quod vix uoquam a vere nobili yixo fieri aiumad- 
verti. — HisU Eccks, Gentis Scot, p. 189. 

t Fifensis et Stonnondiensis^ by which Aldus means to desig- 
nate the particular division of Scotland in which the lands of 
Eliock and Cluny are situated^ is certainly an erroneous deno- 
mination. Cluny is in Perthshire^ and Eliock in Dumfries- 
shire. But how natural was it for an Italian, utterly unac- 
quainted with: Scotland, to &11 into this mistake* : It is evident 
the esiTor must have proceeded lirom AJklua ; fi>r. smce Criditoti 
had informed lum corr^tly regarding bis ftthar's domains o^ 
Eliock and Cjjmy, it is ridiculous to suppoie he could have any 
aim to deceive him by^ placing them in one wmtj rather thaa 
in another. 
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despise all exaggerated detail ; and Dempster 
might have spared that eloquent philippic 
against the pride and folly of his youthful 
countrymen, upon which his own conduct, in 
arrogating to himself a noble title and origin^ 
furnishes us with no unamusing comment'' 

The young Crichtmi having received the 
rudiments of his grammatical education at 
Perthyf or, according to another authority, 
at Edinburgh,^ was sent to improve himself in 
philosophy and the sciences at St Andrews, 
at that time the most celebrated and learned 
seminary in Scotland. The rank and fortune 
of his father enabled him to give his son, who 
was already remarkable for the early maturity 
of his talents and the beauty of his person, 
the instruction of the most learned men of 
the time. His masters were Rhutherford, 
Provost of St Salvator's College, Hepburn, 
Robertson, and, at a later period, Buchanan, 


* Bayle tells vm, '^Dempster elort d'Eeosse^ et il disoft quand 
]1 Alt passe en France^ ^1 avok quitte^ des giands bfiens en son 
pais, a oainsa de la rdigion Catholiqiie. TL se piquoit aussi de 
Gnmd NoUesBe/'— Black's Life of Tast^j p. 4S«, vol. II. 

t Biogiaphia Brit art Criehton^ vol. IV. p. 44d. 

X MS. Life^ by David Buchanan. See Appendix^ No. X///; 
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one of the most illustrious scholars at that 
time in Europe.* The progress of Criditon 
was suitable to the eminence of his instruct- 
ors, and to the celebrity which he was after* 
wards destined to acquire. In the year 157S, 
when he had hardly passed his twelfth year, 
he took his degree as bachelor of arts ; and 
in two years afterwards, such appear to have 
been his high attainments in the different 
branches of scholastic knowledge, that he re- 
ceived his degree, as master of arts, at the 
very early age of fourteen.f 

The different students in the University 
of St Andrews were at this time, previous to 
their taking their degrees as masters of arts, 
divided into what were termed circles, ac- 
cording to the talents and proficiency which 
they exhibited in the examinations which 
preceded the taking their degrees. The first 
circle comprehended those of the very high- 
est attainments in the University. The se- 


« 


Maximos h^jus tempestatis viroe Buchananuxo^ Hep^ 
bumium, Eobertonum et Rhetoforduin^ tibi pater de4erit/'-" 
Aldi Dedicat. in Paradox, Ciceronis, Afpendigf, ^o. IfL , 

t See the eyidence of this fact. Note X« of Notes and IUiuki 
trations. 
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oond, those whose profidency, although emi 
nent, was not so comparatively conspicuous ; 
and so on through the different divisions of 
talent. It is a remarkable drcumstance, as it 
establishes the great and early endowments of 
Crichton^ that at the age of fourteen he takes 
his degree of master of arts* in the first cirde, 
being the third in the drcle, that is, being in 
talents and attainments the third scholar at 
that time in the University ; a circumstance 
which, if we consider the early age of Crich- 
ton, suffidently proves the strength and pre- 
oodty of those talents which were afterwards 
to figure so conispicuously upon a wider field 
in Italy, 

Having evinced this extraordinsury profi- 
dency, Cricbton does not appear to have 
imagined that his labours were to finish with 
the honours he had there won, or that the pe- 
riod (^ study was in any respect concluded. 
His success only increased his ardour; and 


* In the Notes and nituitrations will be found a list of the 
jeung men who were Crichton's contempararies^ far which/ as 
well as finr other oomTnnnications on the mode of stody pursued 
at the Coll^ of St Andrews^ I am indebted to the kindness and 
research (f£ my respected Mend, Professor Lee, of Si Andrews. 
See Note I. 
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the labours of those early and boyish years 
were repaid, as in the case of Pasod and 
Clairault^ by attainments which would have 
been remarkable in a scholar of the nlost ad- 
vanced age^ and the most laborious appliba- 
ti.on. He soon accomplished himself in the 
various branches of the science and philo- 
sophy of the times ; and, by the force of natu- 
ral talents, assisted, as they must have been, by 
intense application, ncquired the use of ten 
different languages. At this period, and in- 
deed tiU a much lata: date, it was the custom 
ft>r our Scottish g^tlemen to finish their 
education by foreign travel, to acquire, in 
the army, and in an intercourse with foreign 
camps and courts, that military and politi- 
cal knowledge, which might afterwards ren- 
der them serviceable in the wiu^s and the 
(Councils of their country. Crichton was ac- 
cordingly sent by bis father to the continent, 
at a very early age, probably in his sixteenth 
or seventeenth year. The purpose of his 
going alffoad was, not only to improve him- 
self by the sight of different countries, and to 
display, as was the custom in these times, the 
extent of his erudition, in the public disputa- 

B 
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tions which were then extremely common ia 
the universities of the continent, but also to 
finish his education in the schools of France 
and Italy. 

The young Crichton had not, as we have 
already seen, been ungrateful to nature for 
those early talents with which he was intrust- 
ed. He had laboured to increase, by every' 
effort of his own, his acquisitions in know- 
ledge and science ; and nature had, in return, 
been prodigal to him of those gifts, which no 
individual exertion can command. She had 
given him a form, which, while it was active 
and powerful, was remarkable for its admi- 
rable symmetry and proportion ; and a coun- 
tenance which, from the account of all who 
had seen him, was a model of manly and in- 
telligent beauty.* To these endowments was 
united a most remarkable quickness and 
aptitude in the acquirement of all the ele- 
gant accomplishments which were fitted to 
exhibit his person to the greatest advantage, 
and in which the young Scottish nobility of 


* Imperialis Museum Physicum. Appendix> No. IX. ; ap,4 
the ItaliaB Memoir of 1581. Appendix^ No. I. 
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the day wens educated. The same ardent 
desire ai exeell^ice, and entliusiastic perse- 
verance of cultivation, which had led him 
mi to eminence in his severer studies^ contri- 
buted to render him equally, superior to hiis 
youthful compeers in all the martial exercises 
of that chivalrous, age; The science of the 
swoird was^ at this time> most sedulously Culti- 
vatedy both ki our own country and on the 
continent. It was the weapon to which all 
appeals of honour were made ; and its pro- 
fessors (for to this high appellation its teach- 
ers aspired) affected to elucidate its differ^at 
brandies^ and demonstrate its various rules 
and evolutions, by the application of geome- 
trical prindples. Crichton became one of the 
most expert and fearless swordsmen: of his 
time. He rode with consummate grace and 
boldness ; and in the gentler accomplishment 
of dancing, upcm excell^ice. in which,. even 
in our own days^ (if we may bd^ieve a noble 
author), so many grave and serious conse- 
quences depend, he is recorded to have been 

a very admirable profident* To these, va- 

.> 

— - — — ■ — I -I — 1-- - . -- - - - — -.- 

* ' Imperiiilig Musenm Physicum. 
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riou8 attraGtkms there was added siiQ an- 
other, whkdi, in the pleaflore it was caloulated 
to besfow, was not inferior to any that has 
been mentioned^ — ^a strong genius fer music. 
He had, from nature^ a sweet and finely mo- 
dulated Toice ; and had attained to grent ex- 
cellence in performing upon a variety of mu- 
sical instruments.* Tl^y who are enthusi- 
asts in this delightful sdenoe, and who .have 
felt the deep and inexplicabla influence which 
it possesses over our nature; will, not be 9t 
a loss to estimate the power wMdi his skill 
in music must Ymre given to the yoong and 
handsome Criditon, in attracting esteem and 
oommanding admiraticm* 

The high rank of his father^ and his oen- 
nection with courts most have enaUed the 
LiCKrd Advocate, nofk only to command the 
best masters for these various acoomplii^ 
ments, but to introduce his son to the high- 
est ordem c^ society in the country ;t and it 

* Italian Memoir of 1581. Imperialis Muaevia Historieum. 

t Robert Crichton's father appears to Iia^e been the personal 
friend ofmanyofthe highest nofaiemeB of illeia,y« Tht proof 
of this win be found in his wiU^ (Appendix^ No. XV.^) where 
his friends are enumerated ; amongst whom we ftid the Earl 
of Arran^ Earl of Gowrk^ and James Lord Donne* 
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was from tills sooroe that he daived that 
graceful carriage and d^ant deportment 
which appear to have charmed his foreign 
friends, and concSiated the minds of all to 
whom- he addressed himself. 

Thus fairly and excellently endowed^ Crich* 
ton set out upon hb teivdis, and directed his 
course first to Bans, eminent, at that period, 
not only for the ifiistingiiisdied learning of its 
public professors andschoiars, butfbr thesplen* 
dour sad gaiety of its court It was the cus« 
torn in tliosedays, hoik in France and in other 
tontinental countries, to hold puUic disputa-* 
tions, in wfaidi the learned men of the age 
contended with eadi other on the most ab«> 
struse questions of the sd^iee and philoso- 
{^y of the times. To Criditon, no fairer 
opportunity could be presented than what 
^ese puUicdisputations ol&red, fw obtaining 
distindtimi. He had dready acoomidished 
hiiQself in the studies whidi furnished the 
topics of discussion. He had acquired' the 
use of many both of the dead and living lan- 
guages; and he possessed the manners and 
figure, not of a pedant who had immured 
himself in the cloisters of his college, but of 
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a finished gentleman, who had made books 
not so much his t»sk as his recreation.* Soon 
after his arrival in Paris, he, accordingly, in 
obedience to the custom of the times, affixed 
placards, or challenges to literary and philoso- 
phic warfare, on the most conspicuous parts 
of the dty, engaging, that, at the expiration 
of six weeks fix)m the date of the notice, he 
should present himself at the CoHege of Na« 
varre, to answer upon whatever subject should 
be there proposed to him, '^ in any scienoe, libe- 
ral art, discipline, or faculty, whether practi- 
cal or theoretic;" and this in any oiie of 
twelve specified languages*f A challenge of 
this nature,' from so young a person, to dis* 
pute with the most profound and learned 
scholars in France, could not fail to excite 
astonishment ; and it was pretty generally 
expected, that the stranger would dedme the 
contest, under the pretence that his challenge 
was nothing more than a pasquinade against 
the University. The disputation, however^ 
took place. Crichton, in the presence of an 


* See Sir T. Urquhart's Account, p. 69. 
t Ibid, p. 65. 
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immense concourse of spectatim, presented 
Jiimsdf in this eminent seminary, encounter- 
ed in argument the gravest philosophers and 
divines; who had assembled on the occasion, 
acquitted himsdf .to the astonishment of all 
who heard him, and received the public 
praises and congratulations of the pr^ident 
and four, of the most eminent professors in 
the University.* 

But what seemed particularly to increase 
his triumph, and to embitter the defeat! of 
-those who attempted* to cope with him, was 
the light and easy negligeooe, and the utter 
contempt of preparation, which he evinced 
before the contest The court of Henry the 
(.Third of France was, at this time, one of the 
most gay and gallant in Europe.t In the 

• Sir T. Urquhart'fi Account. 

t This was a period^ remarkable in the history of the French 
ooiirt, for tibe eKcenive splelidoar and firequency of all sorts of 
public festivals, which^ even in the midst of war and tumult^ 
were ardently cultivated by Henry the Thirds at that time the 
sovereign of France. A French chronide^ dsscribing the com- 
motions raised in the kingdom^ by the Huguenots^ in the year 
1576^ adds^ — " £t en ftit fidt plaint au roi^ lequel cependant^ 
couroit la bague^ vetu en Amazone^ et fidsoit tous les jours, ba- 
letSj et festins nouveaux, comme si son estat eust este paisible." 
See Recueil des Diverses Pieces servant a VHistoire de Henry 
III, Moi de France et de Pologne, 
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midst of national digresses, which might have 
sobered any reflecting mouuicfa, and dyil oom. 
motions which embroiled the country, the 
whole mind of the sov»eign seemed to be oc*- 
eupied in the invention of the most expensive 
shews, and the amazement of the most mag^ 
nificent pubUc festivals. Tourneys, where the 
knights jousted against each other,— Kx>urses 
at the ring,— tilting agamst the Saracen, and 
many other gallant amusements, acck>mpanied 
with all the pomp and circumstance of chi- 
valry, were at this time the fiivourite occupa- 
tions of the king; and it is easy to imagine 
how acceptable such public shows must have 
been, to the genius and disposition of Crich- 
ton. In the feats of arms whidi there led to 
distinction, he was calculated; both by the 
natural beauty of his figure, and the uncom- 
mon skill which he had acquired, to outstrip 
most of his competitors ; we need not there- 
fore wonder, if, instead of betaking himself 
to his study, he shone pre-eminent ia all the 
gay amusements and elegant accomplish- 
ments of the age. He was to be found in the 
ball-room, in the hunting-field, in the riding- 
house ; and, the day after that in wbichhe had 
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astonished the most learned and able pro&ss- 
ors« by a display of such universal talent and 
erudition, he appeared, with all the fire and 
freshness of youths at a tilting match in the 
Lcmvre; and here» with consummate skUl 
and address, in presence of many of the ladies 
and princes of the court of France, he car- 
ried off the ring fiom every competitor, and 
remained victor in that maitial accomplish* 
ment which was then so ardently cultivated 
in this country of chivalry * 

The display of such various and excel- 
lent acquirements, was attended with the ef- 
fect to be expected ; and the young Scotch- 
man became^ from this time, known by no 
other name than that by which he has de- 
scended to posterity,-^the Admirable Crich- 
ton.f Crichton's appears to have been one 
of those ardent and active minds, which lan« 
guish without some ruling object and employ- 


^ There can be no donbt that Mackenzie, in his Life of 
Crichton, has fallen into an error in applying the description 
given by Pasquier, r^arding a young man who appeared at the 
Coll^ of Navaxre, to Ciichton. This error was first detected 
by an unknown, but acute ¥ndter, in the Grentleman's Mag^udne. 
See Kippis' Life of Crichton, Biog. Brit. 

t Mackenzie, vol. III. p. 198. Sir T. Urquhart, p. 6S. 
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ment. He had already attained extraotdi^ 
nary eminence as a scholar, and any long 
continuance at the University of Paris was 
unnecessary. He became fiow anxious to 
accomplish himself as a soldier ; and for this 
purpose, although his design of travelling 
to Italy rendered any long continuance in it 
impossible, he entered into Ahe French s«"* 
vice, where he became, ailer serving for two 
years in the civil wars, which at that time -de- 
populated France, an experienced ofiic^, and 
rose to an honourable command in the French 
army.* 

After two years residence in France, Crich- 
ton determined to continue his travels into 
Italy,! at this time the centre from which all 
that was most remarkable in philosophy, in 
literature, find in the fine arts, had emanated 
throughout Europe. He first travelled to 
Rome ; where, emboldened by his success in 
Frafece, and in obedience to the manners of 


* Soldato a tutta botta^ e due anni^ ha spese alia guerra de 
Franda^ con carico honorato. — Italian Memoir-of Crichion, Ap* 
pendix. 

t ^ Italian Account of Crichton^ written during his life- 
time. Appendix. 
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tbk age of Utarary rivaLAip, he took an early 
opportunity of publishing a similar challenge, 
to that which he circulated in Paris : and, on 
a day appointed, in presence of the Pope and 
nKiny of the different cardinals, with a nume* 
rous aud^nce, amongst whidi were inany of 
ihe inost learned men of the times, he pre- 
sented himself to vindicate the pledge which 
he had given ; and, as we are tcdd by his bio^ 
grajdier, again lEtstonished and delighted the 
spectators, by the display c£ the most univer* 
sal talents. 

Afkar a shcnrt residence at Rome, he next 
repaired to Venice.* At this time Cridb-^ 
tab, liotwidistanding the excessive admira* 
tion which he had attracted, and the popu- 
larity which his talents commanded^ ap- 
pears to have been labouring under some se- 
vere distress of mmd, but &om what cause it 
may have originated, is not easily discover- 
able. It has been already observed, that his 
father, the Lord Advocate, was far from an 
opulent man ; and there are some obscure in- 
timations in the poetry of Crichton himself, 

^ Dempster says he went to Genoa^ where he was invited by 
the offer of an ample salary^ ^'honorario satis amplo." 
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and some more dedded assertions in tiie ac- 
count of one of his early Inographers,* wbidi 
would lead us to conjecture, that, notwith- 
standing his high oonnections, he was weighed 
doMm by the miseries attendant on poverty. 
Certain it is, that in a poem, which was writ-, 
ten at this time, entitled^ ** In suum ad Urbem 
Venetum appulsum,'' and addressed to Aldus 
Manutius, then the most cdefarated printer 
in Europe, he alludes to his own distress of 
mind, and to the severe calamities which he 
had su£S^ed, in fines whose general meaning 
is not to be mistaken, whatever obscurity 
may hang over the particular dreamstances 
to which they relate«f But Crichtim, in the 


* Ldtch denominates hizn^ '^ constantissunus^ pre paupef^i 
tate, peregrinus." 

t ^' Saepe meos^ ammo, casus meditabor iniqttos, 

Sspe humectabam« guttis stillantlbas, ora."^ 

• • " • • • 

/ 

tJt responaa petens^ tnpidttiti eigo pectore, tandem 
Verba coacta dedi. Fateor me, Candida Nais 
Promeritum^ quscunque fero, nee turpis egestas 
Inftndumque scelns aervi, mea pectara vezat. 
At me^ quis^ miserum^ magna^ cognoscit, in urbe. 
Aut quis^ ad squoreas flentem^ aolatur^ arenas. 
The rest oi this poem, in which there are many passives of 

eminmt beauty, particukrly in the descriptlTe part, will be 

found in the Appendix^ No. V. 
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eminent individual to whom these verses were 
directed, was destined to find a friend, whose 
high admiration of his talents^ and ardent 
cultivation of his friendship, were better cal* 
culated to raise his sinking spirits, than the 
poetical consolation of tibe fiiir^haired Naiad» 
whom he introduces into his poem. 

On faisT arrival at Venice, he presented his 
varses to Aldus, who could hot fail to remark 
the tdents whidi i^peared in many parts of 
the poem, and to be highly flattered by the 
compliments to his genius and to his libera- 
lity, which it contained. The appearance, the 
manners, and the conversation of the young 
stranger, were calculated to confirm these 
impressions. ** When he presented his verses 
to Manutius,." says Kippis, *^ that critic was 
struck wiUi a very agreeable surprise, and 
judged, fimn the perfwmance, that the author 
must be a person of extraordinary genius. 
Upon discoursing with the stranger, he was 
filled with admiration ; and finding him to be 
skilled in every subject, he introduced him 
to the acquaintance of the men of principal 
learning and note in Venice."* 

* Kippis' Life of Crichton, Biog. Brit. 
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Crichton, accordingly, confaraeted an inti- 
mate acquaintance, not only with Manutius, 
to whose admiration for his talents we owe 
the. most animated and interesting accomit 
whidi remains of him, but with other men of 
learning and dignity in this celebrated dty. 
His chief friends were Sperone Speroni, one 
of the most kamed and venerable names in 
Hie. history of Italian literature, LcNsenso Msft- 
sa, the secretary to the Republic of Venice, 
and equally eminent as a scholar and a poli- 
tician,* and John Donati. Two Latin odes, 
one addressed to Massa, and the other to Do^- 
nati» are still preserved amongst the few. 
poans which. have reached our time. The 
forma", to Massa, is a very, beautiful fittle 
lyric poem, which, for classic elegance, might 
do honour to any age of modem Latin poetry. 

Socm after his arrival in Venice, he was 
publicly introduced to the Doge and the Se- 
nate,! in whose presence he made an oration, 
of which the eloquence was so brilliant, and 


* Aldi Dedication In Pfetrad. Cioeroiiis. \ 

t Aldi Dedication in Paxadoxa Cioeronia. Jmperialis Mu- 
aeum Historicuni, art. Crichton. 
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the manner of delivery so coni^ummately 
graceful, that, in the words of Imperialism 
" he was esteemed a prodigy of nature." He 
afterwards disputed upon different subjects of 
theology, philosophy, and the mathematics, 
before the most eminent professors of the 
city, and an immense concourse of people, 
who, attracted by the high reputation which 
he had acquired, now flocked from all quar- 
ters to hear him, A very great and general 
impression appears to have been made at Ve^ 
nice, by his uncommon learning^ his engaging 
manners, and various accolii{ilili]btients. Lives 
of him were drawn up, and {Published. Al- 
dus deemed it an honour to himself, that the 
name of Crichton should be united with his 
magnificent edition of Cicero, and believed 
that he did honour to others, when he cele- 
brated them as the friends of so illustrious a 
scholar. Copies of his verses were commonly 
circulated, and eagerly sought after ; and his 
popularity extended, not only amongst the 
scholars, who could appreciate his talents, but, 
what was perhaps more flattering at his early 
age, he became the idol of the gay and the 

8 
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young, ** the observed of all observers,** the 
centre, to which were directed the fondest 
wishes, and the fairest eyes, in that country of 
love and beauty.* After a residence of four 
months at Venice, we find that Crichton, who 
had fallal into a bad state of health, fix>m 
which he now slowly recbvered, repaired, by 
the advice of his friends, to Padua ; the Uni* 
versity of which dty enjoyed ,at that time, a 
very high degree of reputation. Although 
^ifeebled by »ckness, he does not appear to 
have, in any degree, relaxed, either in the ar« 
dour with which he pursued his studies^ or 
in that eager and honourable desire of dis- 
tinction, which seems to have been the master 
passion of his mind. 

The day after his arrival, there was an as* 
sembly held of the most eminent and leam* 
ed* men of Fadua,f in the house of Jacobus 


* Sir T. Urquhart's Life of Crichton. 

t Nom^postquam, adreraa vaktudine^ jam qttatnor meniet fii- 
borasBes^ priusquam in intqpma prises sanitatia statum icdires, 
amicomm oonsilio^ ad PataYinam Academiam^ tanquam ad aapi- 
entiie offidnam^ profectiuet ; ubi^ IdibusMartii^ in diem aequen-i 
tem^ susoepto eonalio^onuiea^ onmiumdiaciplinanun^ proftssorea, 
in oedibuB clariwritni viri, Jaoobi Aloisii Comdii, ejus auctoritate 
et precibna^ ut oonyocarentur^ petiifiti. Aldi Dedicat. — Jaoobna 
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Aloisius Cornelius. They were naturally 
attracted thither, by the accounts which they 
had received of this extraordinary person ; 
and both Aldus and Imperialis have left us 
the most particular details of this meeting.'* 

Crichton opened the assembly with an en* 
Gomiastic poem, in praise of the city, the uni- 
versity, and the audience. He then, with 
that versatility of talent for which he was so 
remarkable, diverged from the fields of poetry 
into the less ornate regions of prose ; and dis- 
puted, for the space of six hours, with the most 
cdebrated professors and scholars who had as- 
sembled, upon various subjects of learning 
and philosophy. He, more especially, exposed 
the errors of Aristotle and his commentators, 
with so much solidity and acuteness, yet, at 
the same time, with such engaging modesty, 
that he excited here, as he had done both at 
Rome and Venice, universal admiration. 

Not satisfied with this display of his talents 
in the severer subjects of philosophy and the- 


Aloisins Cornelius^ is transfinfmed by Ma6ken2de into Jaoobtis 
Moysias Cornelius. 
* Aldi Pne&tio in Farad. Seipioiiis^— Imperialis Vita Cnchtonl. 

C 
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ology» Crichton next assumed a more playftil 
tone ; and, with much ingenuity, concluded, 
(as if anxious to decline the encomiums which 
were lavished upon him,* and to reconcile 
his audience to their comparative inferiority,) 
by declaiming upon the happiness of igno- 
rance,-"— a subject somewhat similar to that 
which was afterwards to afford a field for the 
satire and pleasantry of the celebrated Eras- 
mus.f 

These exhibitions, and the applauses which 
they drew upon him, could not fail to become 
grateful to Crichtoii ; and a repetition of them 
appears to have been eagerly demanded by 
the public. A day was accordingly fixed for 
another public disputation, in the palace of 
the Bishop of Fadua ; but some unforeseen 
circumstances intervened, ' and prevented it 
from taking place. This disappointment af- 
forded an opportunity to a set of weak and en- 
vious opponents of the celebrity of Crichton,t 


* Aldi Dedicatio. — Imperialis Vita Crichtoni. 

f In his Encomium Morics, which he wrote in the course of 
a week during his residence in the house of the Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More. — Jortin's Life of ErasmttSy Vol. I. p. 31* 

% Aldi Praefat. in Farad. Ciceronis. 
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to attack and disparage that excell^ice which 
had eclipsed them. These, not only attempt- 
ed to detract from his merits, but affected to 
consider him as a literary impostor, whose 
acquirements were totally superficial. 

To confound such invidious opponents, 
Crichton caused a challenge to be fixed on 
the gate of two of the principal churches at 
Padua. The chief subject on which he en- 
gaged to dispute, was the philosophy of Aris^ 
totle ; — a subject, which, as opposed to the 
philosophy of Plato, at this period, nearly ab- 
sorbed the attention, and divided the talents, 
not only of the University of Padua, and the 
learned world of Italy, but of almost all Eu- 
rope. Crichton appears to have espoused the 
Platonic side of the question. He engaged 
to demonstrate, before the. University, that the 
errors of Aristotle and all the followers of his 
philosophy, were nearly innumerable; and 
that the latter had entirely failed, both in the 
explanation of their master's meaning, and in 
their manner of discussing theological sub- 
jectsl 'Not was this all. He undertook, like- 
Tvise, to expose the errors which had been 
fallen into by certain mathematical professors. 
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whose names are not given in the written 
challmige, but who were probably those per- 
sons who had affected to consider him as an 
impostor ; and he pledged himself to expomid 
whatever should be proposed to him, and to 
reply to whatever should be objected against 
him, in the whole circle of the sciences. These 
various points he engaged to explain, either 
according to the ordinary logical rules which 
were followed in the schools, or, where they 
could be applied, in numbers and mathema- 
tical figures ; or, if the subject admitted of 
poetical discussion and embelli^ment, in an 
infinite variety of different kinds of verse.* 

This was the last and most difiicult contest 
which had beai yet undertaken by Crichton. 
It embraced the greatest variety of subjects ; 
and these, too, were subjects upon which 
there was the greatest variety of opinion. His 
opponents could not fail to be both nume« 
rous and learned, where the matter of dispute 
was the Aristotelian philosophy ; and, from 


* The Fh)graiiima, or Challenge of Crichton^ will be found 
in the Appendix^ No. III. 
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the boldness with which the gauntlet was 
thrown down, and the feelings of satiric 
spleen and envy with which he had been 
lately attacked, we need have no doubt but 
that every effort must have been made for 
his confusion and discomfiture. But the 
star of Crichton's genius was still in its 
ascendant. The contest, indeed, was long, 
for it lasted three days, befc»*e an innumeiti'- 
ble concourse of spectators ; his friend Ma- 
nutiiis being himself present, and a spectator, 
to use his own words^ " of this miraculous 
encounter."* But the protracted nature of 
the combat, served only to increase the honour 
of the victory. Crichton's defamers appear 
to have been for ever silenced by the over- 
whelming power of the talents which they 
had affected to despise. He remained upon 
the field, during this long period of probation, 
prepared to engage with every opponent. He 
argued with a courageous readiness and suc- 
cess, which were so truly admirable, that 


* " Tu vero^ me spectatorem pugnarum mirificarum^ ha- 
buisti." 
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Aldus can only describe them by expressions 
borrowed from actual warfare ; and the cla- 
mour of applause and admu*ation/ which, at 
the last, burst from the assembly, was supe- 
rior to what had ever before been lavished 
upon man. " Sic acriter et vehementer pr^e^' 
lidtvjs esty ut clamor ^ concursvsque insoliitM, 
ad sindia ttui lenimda, tantd cum laudefieretf 
ut nihil unqimm magn^fkentivs^ ab haminibus, 
auditum siV* 

Crichton, pursuing his travels through Italy, 
proceeded, from Padua, to the court of Man- 
tua ; where the strength of his courage, and 
the versatility of his accomplishments, were 
about to be tried in a very diiferent scene 
from those in which he had been so lately en- 
gaged. 

It has been already remarked, that the 
science of the sword was, at this time, particu- 
larly studied throughout Europe; and no- 
where was it carried to greater perfection 
than in Italy. Crichton, too, was, as we have 
seen, particularly famous for his skill in this 


* Aldi Dedicatio in Faradoxa Ciceronis. 
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manly accomplishment, previous to his leav- 
ing his native country ; and it is very pro- 
bable, that, during his travels in France and 
Italy, he had paid assiduous attention to his 
improvement in that science, which was, at 
this period, esteemed essential to the educa- 
tion of a gentleman. *^ 

There happened, at this time, to be at the 
court of Mantua, a certain Italian gentleman, 
in the words of Urquhart, " of a mighty, able, 
strong, nimble, and vigorous body ; but, by 
nature, fierce, cruel, warlike, and audacious, 
and superlatively expert and dexterous in 
the use of his weapon." Elated by his un- 
common skill, and. rendered haughty by con- 
tinual victory, this gentleman had chosen 
for himself a very singular profession, — ^that 
of a travelling gladiator, or bravo. His cus- 
torn was, on his arrival in any dty, to chal- 
lenge all who chose to try their skill with 
him in single combat; he himself laying 
down a certain sum of money, and his oppo- 
nent the same, with the proviso, that the 
united purses should be the meed of the 
conqueror. On his arrival at Mantua, three 
gentlemen had speedily accepted his chal- 
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lenge ; and such was the unoommcm skill of 
their opponent, that all had paid the penalty 
of their rashness with their lives. Their 
deaths were the sulgect of universal regret at 
the court of Mantua; and this feeling be< 
came the niore poignant, on account of tiie 
ungenerous extikation of the Italian; in 
whom, contrary .to wlmt we generally find 
in brave men, there appear to have been 
united the three extremes of courage^ cruel- 
ty, and insolence. 

Crichton, disr^arding the danger he un- 
derwent, unappalled by the fate of his ]^e- 
cursors in the enterprize, and perhaps oonfi* 
dent, from having witnessed their attempts, 
of bis own superior skill, determined to ex-* 
change the peaceful encounters in which he 
had astonished the .Italians, for a combat of 
a more desperate kmd- He, accordingly, 
sent a chaUenge to this formidable antagonist, 
and encountered him, before the assembled 
court of Mantua. It is easy to imagine, 
when we take into consideration the extra« 
ordinary popularity of this young foreigner, 
his amiable manners, and various and uncom- 
mon endowments, the very high interest 
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which such a sh^le combat must I»ve ex* 
died. Jt was the strog^ of the brutal oou- 
rage of a professional duellisi» i^ainst the 
hi^-spirited «na chivalrous hmvery of an 
acGompUsbed gentleman ; and the result was 
equally glorious to him here^ as upon all other 
occasions. After a contest, in which he, at first,^ 
acted on the defensive, and evinced the most 
GOi^summate skill in foiling the attacks, and 
at length completely exhausting the strength 
of his antagonist, he dexterously seized the 
advantage, became the assailant, and obtain* 
ed an easy victory ; putting the Italian to 
death, by thrice passing his sword through 
his body.* 

In consequence of this achievement, and 
the high reputation which he had acquired in 
Italy,! the Duke of Mantua engaged him in 
his service as the companion and preceptor to 
his son,| Vinc^fizo di Gonzaga, a young man 


* Sir Thomas Urquhart's Li& of Crichton. 

t David Buchanan. In yitk Crichtoni. 

j. Dayid Buchanan^ in his MS. life of Crichton, which ii 
printed in the Appendix, asserts, that it was on the recommend- 
ation of Pope Clement the Eighth, that the Duke of Mantua ap- 
pointed Crichton preceptor to his son. This is manifestly an 
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who had evmced a strong passion for litera- 
ture, but who was otherwise of a passionate 
temper, and dissolute manners.* 

The court of Mantua, of which Crichton way 
now a distinguished ornament, had evinced a 
very eaiiy passion for the drama ; and, under 
the patronage of the house of Gonzaga,f it had 
become highly celebrated for the excellence of 
its actors, and the perfection of the machinery 
of its stage. Crichton, in the suite of a young 
and gay prince, who, though his character 
was a prey sometimes to the haughty and 
resentful passions, had redeemed his failings 
by the enthusiasm with which he cultivat-- 
ed letters, and the generosity with which 
he rewarded their professors, now direct- 
ed the powers of his mind to the compo* 
sition of some dramatic . work by which he 
might delight and gratify his master. En- 
dowed, as we have already seen, with the 


error, for Clement the Eighth was not pope till many years after 
this date. 

* Muratori Annali Dltalia, voL XI. p. 38. 

t Posseyino, Gronzagae Familiae Historia, p. 844* 
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most varied talents, possessing a mind which, 
amongst its other efforts, had already distin- 
guished itself in poetical composition, and iii 
the ease and grace with which he spoke in 
public, he only required to have these powers 
drawn forth by the sight and study of correct 
models, to become both a dramatic writer and 
dramatic performer ; nor were these models 
wanting. At the time of his residence in Pa- 
ris, as well as during his stay in Italy, Crich- 
ton must have had many opportunities of im- 
bibing, and of cultivating that taste for dra- 
matic representations, which began to evince 
itself in France, and to be very widely disse- 
minated through Italy, during the respective 
periods which he passed in both these coun- 
tries. The body of ItaUan comedians, who 
were denominated I. Grelosi, had commenced 
their performances under the patronage of 
Henry the Third, who was enthusiastically 
fond of these exhibitions ;* and such was the 


* We leam^ from a contemporary French chronicle, that these 
exhibitions were given on the Sabbath day. ^' Le Dimanche, 
dix neuveume^ les oomediens Italiens^ somommez i gelosi, oom- 
mencerent a jouer leurs Comedies^ en la salle de I'Hostel de 
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rapid progress of their popularity, that we are 
informed by the historians of those times, the 
united congregations of four of the most po- 
pular preachers iii Paris, could not equal the 
audience which daily assemhled to hear the 
Crelosi. 

Another amusing species of dramatic per- 
formance, which was known by the name of 
the Camoedia a soggetto^ had begun to be ex- 
tremely popular in Italy, at the time when 
Crichton visited that country.* In it, the pro- 
vince of the actor embraces a much higher 
kind of excellence, than that c^ the common 
comedian. He must di*aw, not so much on 
his memory, as on his invention ; and must 
clothe, in extemponmeous effusions of his own, 
those rude sketches of dramatic scenes, which 
are all that are presented to him by his au^ 
thor. 

Crichton accordingly composed a comedy. 


Bourbon^ a Psoris^ ik prenoient de sahdre^ quatre sols pour teste^ 
de tons les Francois qui les vouloient aller voir jouer^ ou ils y 
a¥oit teb concours, et affluence de peuple, que les quatre meil- 
leurs predicateurs de Paris, n'en avoient pas ensemble, autant, 
quand ils predioieDt." 

* See Walker's Essaj ou the Italian Drama, p. 199. 348. 
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or Species of dramatic satire, in which he ex- 
posed the vices, and ridiculed the weaknesses 
of the different occupations in life.* The di- 
vine, the philosopher, the statesman, the sol- 
dier, and many of the other studious or active 
professions, into which inventive man has di- 
vided his labours, were successively introdu- 
ced ; and the prevailing and characteristic fail- 
ings of each, pourtrayed in colours of the most 
playful and amusing satire. But this was not 
all ; Crichton, in this concluding effort of his 
genius, for it proved his last, asserted his 
claim to that uncommon versatility of talent, 
which had already rendered him so remark- 
able. When his comedy was brought upon 
the stage of Mantua, he himself undertook to 
sustain the parts of the most prominent and 
difficult characters in the piece ; and supported 
these, with such an inimitable change of voice, 
habit, and manner, and such power of dra- 
matic painting, that, like one of the exquisite 
c(»nedians of our own day, he appeared a se- 
parate actor in every different character, and 


* Sir T. Urquhart. Dempster^ Hist Ecdesiastiou 
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it became impossible to determine in which 
he had proved himself most truly excellent. 

We are now arrived at the utmost limits of 
the life of this remarkable man, who, though 
yet scarcely entitled to a graver name than 
that of youth, for he had not completed his 
twenty-second year, had crowded, into this 
short space of time, a series of actions, which 
might have graced the maturest period of ge« 
nius, and done honour to the most advanced 
period of life. But that career which had so 
brilliantly begun, was now hastening to a dark 
and melancholy conclusion. 

When walking one night through the 
streets of Mantua, returning from a visit 
which he had paid to his mistress, and play- 
ing, as he went along, upon his guitar, he 
found himself suddenly attacked by a riotous 
company of persons in masks, whom, with 
that skill and activity for which he was so 
remarkable, he soon foiled and put to flight. 
Before. this, however, he had disarmed and 
seized the leader of the party, and upon un- 
masking him, discovered that it was the Prince 
of Mantua, to whose court he belonged. 
Crichton, although he had been attacked in 
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the nxeanest manner, and had only disarmed 
his master, in defending himself, was yet af- 
fected by the deepest concern, upoii this dis^ 
covery. He instantly dropt upon one knee ; 

•and taking his sword by the point, with ro- 

« 

rmantic devotion^ presented it to the prince, 
:his master. Vincenzo, naturally of a revenge- 
ful and treacherous temper, was at this mo- 
ment inflamed by wine, irritated by defeat, 
and perhaps by jealousy.* Certain it is, that 
it will require the presence of one or all, of 
. these dark and conflicting passions, to account 
for the act which followed. He received 


* I have said that the prmce was inflamed hy jealousy^ be- 
cause other historians have represented the whole of this trans- 
action as the result of a midnight brawl^ in which Crichton^ who 
was then in company with a lady to whom he had secretly paid 
his addresses, and who was also admired by the prince^ was at- 
tacked by the latter and his attendants^ in a fit of jealousy, and 
killed upon the spot I have given the best authenticated and 
most probable accoimt of this mysterious event. It seems, how- 
ever, still uncertain whether Crichton owed his death to an acci- 
dental rencounter, or to a purpose of premeditated assassination. 
But all his biographers agree, that whatever may have been the 
particular circumstances accompanying this calamitous event, he 
fell by the hand of his own master, Vincenzo Prince of Mantua. 
His death, as was to be expected firom the impression made by 
his uncommon talents, occasioned great and universal lamenta- 
tion. 
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Crichton's sword, and instantly, with equal 
meanness and brutality, emjdoyed it in pier* 
cing his defenceless, and injured benefactor, 
through the heart. 

Thus died the Admirable Crichton, in the 
twenty-second year of his age ; presaging, m 
this last fatal encounter, that superiority to all 
other men which rendered his life so remark- 
able ; and then, only, conquered, when his ro* 
mantic ideas of honour had made him re- 
nounce the powers and the courage which, 
upon every other occasion,* had so pre-emi- 
nently distinguished him. 


SECTION n. 


-SSE 


ilATiKa presented this brief account of th^ 
remarkable talents, the singular adventures, 
lind the nH^lanefa^y catastrophe of Crichtori, 
W€ obtne now ta fite more ' difficult, biit not 
less interesting task, of detailing and examin- 
ing the various historical authorities upon 
^ehich the above detail is entirely founded. 

There are several different ways in which 
llie reputation df those eminent persons wh6 
have fiburished in former centuries, and 
whose talents have been recorded by contem- 
porary writers, may be attacked by modem 
authors. The first, and most evident nie- 
thod, IS to diso^edit the authority of those 
contemporary authors themselves, and thus 
induce the mind to distrust, if not wholly 

J) 
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reject, the accounts which they have tram* 
mitted. The next is to shew, that these ac* 
counts are in themselves utterly improbable, 
contradicted by the common experience of 
mankind, and contrary to all that we know 
of human nature. And lastly, if any literary 
productions of such eminent person have 
been preserved, these may, upon examina« 
tion, be found unw<«thy of the high charac- 
ter which he has acquired, and the eulogies 
which his contemporaries have pronounced 
upon him. . These different methods of exa- 
mination constitute, as far as I can seeu the 
only wet^ns by whidi the reputation of miy 
man, whose character is to be estimated by 
the aocounts whidi have been given of binii 
and the works which he has left, may be 
either attacked or defended. If the authority 
of his biographers prove to be unimpeach« 
aide ; if the relation which they have left ui 
be neither incredible nor improbable ; if the 
literary fraginents which remiun, evince, or 
even do not contradict, that eminent talent 
,\diich is otherwise attributed to, hiw» l^en, 
by the common rules of human belief, and by 
every principle which ought to be foUowed 
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In biographical critidsm, the character of a 
writer so attacked emerges from the oideal 
dbrough which he has been compelled to pass, 
with more unshaken and more imstiUied ho- 
nour than before. 

th proceeding to the examination of the 
historical evidence by whidi the reputation 
of the Admirable Criditon is supported/ I 
shall begin with the contemporary accounts of 
him^ and so descend to his more modem bio- 
graphers ; esteeming this to be at once a more 
fiiir and more natural mode of adducing the 
evidence, than to commence, as . has* been 
done by Dr Ejppis and the learned biographer 
of Tasso, with the later and more dubious, 
and descend, from these, to the more early 
eulogists.* In following this mode of exa- 


* The Testimonia regarding Crichton^ wbicli will be found 
printed separately al the end of the Notes and lUustratioaa^ ii>- 
dude the endence of Aldus Manutius^ of John Imperialism of 
Felix Alstolfi^ of the Italian Biographical Sketchy or Hand« 
hill, written during Criehton's residence at Venice, and the MS. 
of Signer Morelli, quoted in Serassi's Life of Mazzoni. After 
th^, we may include the biographical accounts of Dempster, 
Abemethy, David Buchanan, Johnston, and Leitch ; and this 
brings ua down to the Life of him, written in '^ The Jewel," by 
Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty. The more modem ndmes <^ 
Mackenzie, Dr S. Johnson, Pennant, the £arl of fiuchan, Kippis^ 


^ I 
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mination, we come first of all to the ficobunts 
i left tLshy contemponay Italian writers. 

It has been already observed^ that Crichton 
was received witii the highest admiration^ and 
enjoyed very great popularity at Venice; 
that lives of him were written, during his re- 
sidence in that city ; and crowds flocked, ftoiil 
iallquarters, to witness the exhibition of tus 
talents. All these aiteertiohs are authehticilt* 
ed by a late discovery of a most curidui 
piece of evidence. This is a short biographi* 
cai and descriptive memoir, pubUshed at Ve- 
nice in 1580, and containing at once an accu« 
rate and comprehaisive aceoimt of his very 
various endowments. 

^* The Scotchman,*'* says this unknown 
-writer, ^ whose name is James Crichton, is n 
young man of twenty years of age upon the 
19th of August last He is distinguished by 
.a birth-mark, or mole, beneath his right eye. 
He is master of ten languages. These are, 
Latin and Italian, in which he is excellently 


and Bladc^ complete the catalogue of those anthora who hate 
descrihed the expldta, or descanted ob iSbe Utanry ehaneter cf 
CiidilBon. 
* See the oiiginal in the Appen^x^ No. I. 
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skified ; Greeks in which he has cono^posed 
epigraatm; Hebrew,Cfaaldaie, SpiEtnish, French, 
FlemiBh, Engiiish, and Scotch ; and he ia also 
acquainted with the Germian. He is deeply 
vkilled in philosophy, in theology » and in 
astrology ; in which science he holds all the 
calculations of the present day to he errone- 
ous. On philosophical and thecdogical ques- 
tions, he has frequently disputed with very 
able men, to the astonishmefnt of aQ who 
have heard him. He possesses a most tho* 
rough knowledge of the Cabala. His me-i 
mory is so astonishing, that he knows not 
what it is to forget ; and> whenever he has once 
heard an oration, he is ready to recite it again, 
word for word, as it was delivered. He pos-. 
sesses the talent of composing Latin verses^ 
upon any subject which is proposed to hiak# 
and in every different kind of metre. , Such 
is his memory, that even though Hiese verses 
have be^i . extempdie, hel wQl repeat them 
backwards, beginning fixmi the last word ui the 
verse. His orations are unpremeditated and 
beautiful. He is also aUe to disoobrse upob 
political questions with much >:s(didity. In 
his person he is Extremely beautiful. His ad- 


.J&: 
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dress is that of a finished gaitlemaii, even to k 
wonder ; and his manner^ in conversation, the 
most gracious which can be imagined. He 
is, in addition to this, a soldier at all points,' 
{soldato a tuHa botta,) and has, for two yearsV 
sustained an honourable command in the wars 
of France. He has attained to great exceU 
knee in the acconiplishmehts of leaping and 
dancing, and to a remarkable skiU in the use 
of every sort of arms ; of which he has already 
given! proofs. He is a remarkable horseman^ 
and breaker of horses, and an admirable jous- 
ter, {giostratare nngdUire). His extraction is 
noble ; indeed, by the mother's side, regal, 
for he is allied to the royal family of the Stu« 
arts. Upon the great question of the process 
sion of the Holy Spirit, he has held disputa* 
tiohs with the Greeks, which were received 
with the highest applause ; and, in these cbn-> 
ferences, has exhibited an incalculable mass of 
authorities, both from the Greek and Xiatin 
Fathers, and also from the decisions of the 
different councils. The same exuberance is 
diewn, when he discourses upon subjects of 
philosophy or £heok)gy ; in which he has all 
Aristotle and the commentators at his finger 
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ends, {alle mani.)* Saint Thomas and Duns 
ScotuSi with their different disciples, the 
Thomlsts and Sootists/he has all by heart/ 
and is ready to dispute, iwktramqtte partem ; 
which talent h^ has already exhibited with 
the most distinguished success : and, indeed, 
such is his &cility upoii these subjects, that 
he has never disputed, unless upon matteili 
which were proposed to him by others. The 
Doge add his consort were pleased to hear 
him; and, upon doing so, testified the utmost 
amaasement. He also received a present from 
the hands of his Sarene Highness. Upon 
tile whole, he is awonder of wbndars; in 
so mudh S0| that the possession of such va- 
rious and astonishing talents, united in a 
body so gracefully formed, and of so sanguifte 
and amiable a temperament, has given rise to 
many strange and chimerical > conjectures. 
He has, at present, retired from town to a 
villa, to extend two thousand conclusions, 
anbradng questions in all the different &« 
culties, which he means, within tiie space of 


* See. thiB passage in the arigiiial, in which the meaning is 
somewhat ohscure. One line, of which I cannot see the import^ 
t have (Knitted. 
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twor months^ to- jsustain and defend in Venibe^^ 
in the cfaurob-of St Jo)m and. St Paul ;i~nf3t: 
bemg ableto giil^e his attention faotil to hi^* 
own;studie8 and' to the wiriies^ of those peru* 
spm If ho would eagarlj dev)ote the vhoie^ 

day to :helMr?hiin."* 

Thia ish tnost curious^ tind yahiable doci]^'^ 
qotent. It is .written, as W)e nmy aee^ at the 
time wh^i' the adiAmtion for Ciiciiton had' 
Peddled its highest pitch in V^iiceL It mariits 
histexiMct ^ge-Md ;the ^y of his: hirdi ; he 
hild iiot then attfuiled nxajbrify. It exhibits^ 
s^mitiute^ buct 'confused and ilt-a^roanged cata-^^ 
Ipgue 'of> his; vaiiov^.AQeoBipHdiiaents^ bodi 
mflntid-aDnl phyaiisab; of the books lie had 
studied^ Iheifeato he 'hadfpeifemied, the in- 
t^Qfptiial heLtdiSg in whioh ^ his prowess had 
b9«ij9O;reMtfuJ£ablyeoiiflpioy0i]8. The beauty 
Q{)m pcMos, theelegsance c^ his manners, the 
nobi^ty of his diSssdenfy and his aerviees in the 
Fffsldii'^army/ am all 'particullDrly insisted on ; 
and upon all ^these points; the behest: praise 
ipv^veiH the lidiest colouring lempioyed* 

* TiMre is added to this dcetch^ which seems to have heen aa 
mffiehe, or hand-Inn^ the date^ in these words :— '' Printed at 
Venice^ ibrthebrothers Dom. and Geo. Batt Gnerra^ 1580." Se^ 
the origiiMl in the Appendix^ No. I. 
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Hie pfeeise time in which ibis eloge is 
written^ evideiiily enhances its value, because 
it determines its authentidty* It is a true 
and just transcript of the popular feeling at 
tl^ time when Crichton had made his first 
appearance at Ven^; when sudi was the 
impression, which his remarkable talents had 
created, that he found it impossitiie to satisfy^ 
the culiositj of the numbers who flocked 
to hear him, and at the same time attend 
to thoae studies, for his improvement in 
which he had travelled into Italy. It proves, 
also, that, altbou^ remarkable for unpreme- 
diteted efforts: in minor matters, Crichton, 
upon great dccasions^ required both time and 
rtudy to mature his natural powers; and 
diat, 'jparemcfiMB to one of his greatest dilata- 
tions, he. bad retired to a villa at a distance 
fi'om the dty, to prepare in solitude for the 
contest which awaited him. This piece oi 
evidence is, as already remarked, of very re- 
cent discovery. It is the very earliest, and 
certainly one of the most valuable, of the con- 
temporary accounts of Crichton.* 


* The mannor in wUdi this corioiis doewnent was dlsoo^ 
«d^ it thus described by the levnied gendeman^ Mr G. Hibbert 
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The tiext document in this dass has Meeui 
preserved by the Abbe Serassi, tfie accutate 
and indefatigable author of the Life of Tasso^ 
in a biographical memoir which he has writ^ 
ten of Mazzoni. The account is takai froai 
a manuscript Venetian Chronicle, in posses* 
sion of the Abbe Giacomo Morelli. *^ Cridb* 
ton/* says the Chronide, ** arrived at Venice 
in the month of August, 1580, and attracted 
the admiration of this whole city ; since, be* 
sides his knowledge, of ten languages, he 
shewed himself particularly versed in philo- 
sophy, theology, the mathematics, and astro- 
logy ; and to these endowments was added 
so. remarkable a memory, that when he had 
once heard an oration mr a di»xmrse from 
the pulpit, he could repeat it again to th^ 

n i t - - f • ■ * - * ■■■■ fc ■■■ t M ■*■■■* ^ ■ 1.1 I I m ■ - 

of CUphitm^ in whoie possession it now is, and to whcm the 
literary worM are indebted foir its puUieation: — '' A book late-' 
ly came into. my possession from the collection of an amiable 
and accomplished amateur of Italian literature, (Mr S. W. 
Singer (^ Fnlham,) into whicil has been inserted a angle print- 
ed leaf, of genuine date and originality, published when Crich-* 
ton was at Venice, in 1580. The book in which it is inserted, 
is the second Aldine folio edition of the Cortegiano of Caatig- 
lione, printed in 1545. The book belonged to Francesco Mel- 
chiori of Venice, who made it the depository of some other cu« 
nous papery as well as tjf this interesting document." 

Edinburgh Magazine for Jufy, 1818, p. 38. 
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itidftt minute wo)*d. He composed Latin ver* 
ses, iMempare, in every different measure.' 
He di6Coursed» with isolidity, upon affairs ot 
state, 6t on matters of war ; or, in general, 
upon every subject which was started. He 
possessed, in addition to this, in the most per- 
ibct maimer, the accomplishments of singing, 
of ddiiciiig, and the art of playing with every 
different sort of weapon. His descent is no- 
He ; indeed, by the mother^s side, it is regal ; 
SO that^ in [seeing so many, and such excellent 
endowments concentrating, as they do, in a 
single body, itself most beautiful and finely 
proportioned, very various conjectures have 
arisen concerning this remarkable person." ♦ 
It would be superfluous to offer any reflec- 
ticms upon tiiis decisive passage, as it is evi- 
dent that the remarks which were made re- 
garding: the former . dpc^unent, apply with 


* When we come to consider the evidence establishing the 

fiict of Crichton's death by the hand of Vinoenzo di Gonzaga^ 

there wUl be quoted a very singular passage which follows this 

account of Crichton^ r^;arding a monody, said to be written by 

him^ upon the death of the Cardinal Charles Borromeo. In the 

mean time^ I may remark that none of his finmer biographers 

have had an opportunity of considering or examining these two 

Italian accounts of him. 

S 
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equal force to the present. ' The qext author 
who has left us a coBtempcnrary aooount of 
Crichton, is the celebrated Aldus Manutius ; 
and his evidence is at cmce of the most unex- 
ceptionable, and the moat conclusive nature. 
This author does not transcribe what he only 
heard from other persons, or had read in 
other books, regarding events whkh had pa^ 
ed before his own time. He was a contemfpo* 
rary, an intimate friend of Crichton's, and 
an eye-witness of those public ^putations 
which he records. ^* Tu vera me nan $ohm 
auctorem consiliorum, ^ed spe^taiorem pi^ 
narum ndr^carum,, habuisfi'' He ftsc(xrd-» 
ingly describes, with the most pmnted ml* 
nuteness^ the different scenes in which Crich- 
ton exhibited his talents ; he dwells upoli 
the v^ri^us powers^ wfaidi, in the different 
branches of philosophy, in the use of many 
different languages, and in his facility in po- 
etical composition, he had exhibited before 
men who were Aldus^s own contemporaries^ 
some of whom must have been Crichton's 
literary rivals, and all of whom were ready to 
contradict his statement, had it been unsup- 
ported by fact. He records the illustrious 
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of Orichton, the estates possessed, 
Ai^ the autboritjr &ij6yed l^ his &tha, ' the 
^tfeme beaiity of his: eountenaitoe and per^ 
sc^, his 'excellence in ail manly and martial 
exercises, his exact age, the eminent precep- 
tors to whom his education was entrustisd, 
his aniyal at V^nide, and the verses which he 
pri^sented upon that occasion. Kor is he con- 
tilted with the testimony df his owii indivi- 
dual admiration. In the dedication of ^ hin 
Lttiius to Lor^izo Massa, who tiienhekl one 
of the highest oflSoes in the Venetian Repub- 
lic, he ccmgratulates this eminent man upon 
liis intimacy with Crichton, ^^ divinum plane 
juvenem ;** and he sulgoins an ode wbu^ had 
heen addressed by the youiig sdbolar to the 
Venetian secretary: Lastly , in a paretic de- 
Jdicatioh of the Tiins»is of Cicero to the me- 
mory of Crichton, he records ^the ycsar of bis 
death, the vic&noe by which it was occasion- 
ed, and the universal regret which accomftfi- 
niedit* 

Here, then, by an eye-witness, we are pre- 
sented with the most particular account of 

— ^— ^— — ^-^^— ^— ^^-^— *'~^— ^-^ I - - ■ ■ - — - 

* See Appendix, Noj. m. IV. Vi and VL 
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ike extiaoxdinaiy endowniaits of Ciichton ; 
and this an account whidi, when we consider 
the abilities of Aldus to appreciate the talents 
*of which he speaks, the refer^ices he makes 
to other eminent men, whom he repres^ts as^ 
equally with himself, the friends and admirers 
of Crichton, and the publidty which he knew 
awaited this Dedication, is entitled to the 
very highest credit, l^he two modem au- 
thors, Dr Black, and Dr Kippis, who have 
attempted to reduce the reputation of Crich- 
ton to what they conceive its' proper level, 
jiave evidently felt much difficulty with re- 
gard to the different testimonies transmitted 
by Aldus.* To discredit such a witness al- 
together, was impossible ; and Kippis^ ac- 
cordingly, after having nibbled round the cor- 
ners of his evidence and g^i^' ininmiated 
a few objections whidi require no serious re» 
ply, se^ns compelled to admit that the perv- 
sonal presence of Aldus is a very staggerhig 
circumstance, and that he ** is a positive and 


* Dr Black obsenres, that *' Kippis goes on pretty smoothly 
till he comes to the Dedication of Aldus; but here his pa1& 
roughens^ and he is evidently at a loss." 
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undoubted witness, with respect to Criehton*s 
intellectual and literary exartiotis at Padua 
and Venice."* He observes, however, that he 
is the only living authority upon the suhgect 
of Crichton's celebrity, a remark which we 
have already seen to be perfectly erroneous, 
and winds up his examination of Aldus' testi- 
mony with this consoling reflection. 

Dr Black, in his Biographical Critique cm 
CrichtoUj when he begins to examine the 
evidence contained in die Dedication of AI- 
^us, is not more successAil in his attempt to 
invalidate its authority ; and, although he ob- 
serves, with a good<-humoured metaphor, that 
the path which was trod by the leveUef of 
.Crichton's fame, became suddenly rough and 
laborious the moment he entered upon this 
Dedicaticm, it is singular that he endeavours 
to dear it by the very some weapons which 
had proved so feebk in the hands of his 
predecessor. 

We hiave already vindicated the honour 
and veracity of Crichton from that unfounded 


* Biog. Brit Art. Crichton, p. 459. 
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attack of J)«npater's, i^garding Ids deaeeift 
fiom the loyal blopd ei Soothnd. Dr Black 
has mterated very nearly tiie same aecusfli- 
tion ; and that, in the most broad fund ungal- 
lant tenns. '' It is eyidmt," says he, ^* that 
Crichton told an untruth to Aldus concern- 
ing his father's posaesabns. Bqbertus Crit^ 
niiis, pater tuus, ;F^9ms in SeoHa, et,^of^ 
mandiemis, EUoln^ tt Cbimet^ totpr^Mhrumy 
tot oppidorum dommw.^ Aldus^ (he adds,) 
could only have learnt the existenee of sucii 
,jdaoe8« from Crichton: We have ah'eady re- 
jplied to the erro)r evidently made fay Aldus, 
imd not by Cricibtin), in the insertion of the 
words^ Fifi^m^s et Stermondiensis ; and, with 
the ^ception of these, it is ^easy to see th<A 
the ass^ion of Dr Blaok, r^^axding diis un* 
truth, rests upon a fiiim^ti(m as hfdllow and 
misound as the jbccusatian of Dempster. 
Crichtoif s fiither was ISixAiett Cnchton, pro- 
prietor of the estates of Eliock and Cluny, 
^d ei^oyied the high situations of Lord Ad- 
vocate itnd Lord of Session. The untruth^ 


■?!»»• 


* life of T^Mfio^ vol. 11. p. 43i. 
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therefore, ca&tiot apply to the words, \Elioki 
et Clunaei damnum. The word, prm^vum^ 
used in its pure and dassic . sense by Aldus, 
denotes any high commcuid or situation en- 
;^sted to an individual who watches over 
the safety of others, and is therefore, with 
perfect propriety, applied to the distinguished 
public situations held by Kobert Crichton % 
and the term, * oppdorum^ is perhaps a nar 
tural, though ludicrous mistake of Manu** 
tius, who hearing Crichton, in the language 
of his country, describe the different ixmneB^ 
on his father's estates, imagined that he used 
the English word, tofwn^ and instantly, in the 
lexcess of his respect, dubbed the Lord Ad- 
vpcatCj " Dominus oppidorum," 

The Dedication of Aldus is, in the next 
place, held up to doubt and discredit, by an 
assertion that all the dedications of this au- 
thor are in the same high-flown strain of ex- 
aggerated panegyric, — ^that, having never suf- 


* See Nizolius in Ciceronem^ sub voce prcesidium. 

t Toune was used in the time of Crichton^ and is still used in 
old Scotch^ to denote a collection of cot-houses. I am aware, 
it^at, to support this explanation^ we must believe that Aldus 
was acquainted^ in some degree^ with the English language ; an 
assumption which is certainly hypothetical. 

E 
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fidently practised the Horatiati precept of 
" Nil admiiari,'' the learned printer was in the 
habit of regarding ^^ the stage of life as aH 
opera, on whidi prodigies were perpetually 
passing ;" and that his familiar letters furnish 
very striking instances of this dispositi<m.* 

When a particular account of any eminent 
person has been ^yen by a contemporary 
writer, who was his intimate friend, and th^ 
eye-witness of the exploits which he re^ 
counts, — ^when the only definite accusation 
whidi has been brought against the correct- 
ness of sudi an account, is found to be a 
groundless accusation, — and when every div 
cumstance which it includes is, as we shall 
immediately see, corroborated by the concur- 
rent testimony of other authors, in a case like 
this, any such general and unembodied asseiv 
lions, as that this writer is addicted to a hy<- 
perbolical style of writing, or fond of attend- 
ing an opera peopled by prodigies of his own 
creation, are too vague and incondusive to 


* See Black's Life of Tasso, No. XXV. Appendix to vol n. 
p. 438. 


deaerre much ittleiEitioii; Bu|j» ieyen h£9^ Dr 
Bkd: has been mui^icessi^rily ^ev^re upon the 
Al^e pi^acesr^ m^ tlie wthon|;y to be giyen 
to the eni^me which Hmy cx>ntjaiii ; nor 4p!e^ 
the sentmee of Benouard, which he hajs qisiot- 
ed in support of his opinion, appear to imply 
that heavy waght of censure whidi is a^smb- 
ed to it. 

Witji repaid to the t^ste for jthe marv^V 
hms, and the di^po^iticm to tell many uf^ 
truths for the purpose of increasing hii$ enooh 
raium, dir m^ite hvgU0 in aaore^mento ^ 
lode, which is said to appear in the Letter^ of 
Aldus, we may lyemark, that so far from their 
being considered as a collection of vain and 
^m^iy literaiy ccmipliments, these Letters 
have ireceived high commendations, both for 
the elegance of their stylCj and the justice and 
discernment of their <^imons. It is the opin- 
ion ^f ZeiK>, in speaking of these Letters, 
^says Aenouard, in his Menmreia de Vlmpri^ 
merie des JJde^, that they are compositions 
i^emarkable for the purity and elegance of thie 
style in which they are written, and that they 
present us with a most advantageous picture 
of their author. His opinions regarding others 
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are formed with justice, and he is uniformly 
modest in his estimation of himself. Juste^ 
qtumd U parte des autres^ et totifaurs trei ma- 
deste, quand U est question de lui m&me. 

In proceeding to illustrate his argument; 
T)r Black has given quotations from several 
letters* addressed by Aldus to different Ita- 
lian noblemen and literati, introducing to 
their acquaintstnce a young Polish scholar of 
the name of Stanislaus Niegoseusky, in terms 
certainly of the very highest panegyric. These 
praises seem to be, in the letters at least, al- 
most entirely given to his poetical talents, if we 
except the sentence where he is said to be ex- 
cellent in feats of letters and of arms. " Con 
le prouve deUe lettere e deU amdr It is evi- 
dent that the argument against Crichton, 
drawn from the alleged encomiastic dispod- 
tion of Aldus, is not complete, till it is proved 
that these praises were, in the particular in- 
stance of Niegoseusky, unfounded and hy- 
perbolical. Now, this has not even been at- 
tempted; and the opponents of Crichtorfs 


• The introductory letters will be found in the Appendix to 
Dr Black's Life of Tasso, vol. ii, p. 44a. 
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fiime have thus entirely neglected to supply 
a material link in the chain of evidence against 
iiim. But even allowing that Megoseusky 
had been proved to he a person unwarrant- 
ably eulogist by Aldus, does this solitary 
instance establish what has been so broadly 
asserted, that the stage of life was by Aldus 
so constantly peopled with prodigies, and his 
mind ;so overheated with the contemplation 
of them, that his testimony is unworthy of 
credit, when, taking the whole range of his 
letters and his life« we find this young Polish 
scholar to be the only person who is spoken 
of in terms at all approaching to those which 
he has employed in his encomium of Crich- 
ton? 

So far, then, the attempt to discredit the 
authority of Aldus is unsuccessful. But the 
argument may be still more effectually de- 
feated ; for the truth is, that Niegoseusky was 
a man of very extraordinary talents, remark- 
able for his poetical powers, — the admirer and 
panegyrist of Crichton, — the only person who 
.was esteemed, in some degree, the rival of his 
celebrity, and, by a remarkable coincidence, 
not only addicted to the same studies, but of 
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e^cactly the isame Ag& * The diaiMcter 6f this 
young Polish schokr is illustiated by a dedi^- 
caliot) to him, by Aldus, cf Cioero*s first and 
only poetidal produetioi), a transktion of the 
verses of Atetus ; dtld it is paMieulatly inte^ 
resting, as it contains another testimony r&» 
garding Criehton^ which has not before been 
discovered by any of his biographers. After 
some introductory iliatter, which is of no im<^ 
portance, Aldus proceeds.-—** I send to you 
those verses of Aratus, which have been tiUns^ 
lated by Cicero — one poet to anotheru-but 
with this di£ference, that it is a poet of infe^- 
rior, to one of superior genius. My book^ 
lie tJniperdtate, was dedicated to my friend, 
alas ! my departed friend, Crichton. Noft 
that I inscribe to yoii the verses of Aratus, 
say shall I dedi<»te them to you, as his rival, 
or his panegyrist, or his superior ; or shall I 
ascribe to you all these characters at once ? 
* * * It is not enough to say that you write 
verses ; you pour them forth with that unex- 


* A coinddence of dates induces Dr Blade te think that Ni^ 
goseusky is the same penon who is mentioned in a letter of Tas- 
80 to his friend Cataneo, where Tasso tells him^ '^ I was visited 
by lihat Pdish youths who deserves suoh tu5aan,ixim"***QpertA 
Tasso, voL IX. p. 345. 
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mnpl^d animation and facility, which in« 
fltantly declares that you were bom a poet"* 

In an epistalary dedication, addressed to a 
ftiend, it will be said that scc^ is generally 
allowed for ^aggerated praise ; and it may be 
argued^ as has been done in tiie instance of 
Criehton, that Hie evidence is here much 
weaker than when we find the encomium 
ocmveyed through a less direct, and therefore 
more unsaspidiQus channel. This remark- is 
met by tiie following striking and curious 
passage, contained in an Address, by Aldus, to 
John Zamoscky, Chancellor of Poland, a per* 
son who had risen to the higheist military and 
dvil offices in the government of his coun« 
try. 

After complimenting Zamoscky f upon his 


^ The whole dedication to Niegbaeusky^ which is dated Oh 
Koremher, 1583^ will he found in the Appendix^ No. VII. 

f This great man presided in the councils^ and led the armies 
of Pdand for twenty-four years, and was equally eminent as a ge- 
neral, as aminister, and as an admirer and encourager of litera.- 
tore. It was the military talents of Zamoscky whidi effectually 
checked the conquests of BasiHdeSj Czar of Muscovy, and deliver- 
ed the provinces of Falesia, Volesia, and Livonia. Zamoscky, on 
the death of his sovereign, was entreated to ascend the throne, hut 
be had the greatness of wind to refUfle this elevation, and to vote 
for S^giimiind. 
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military successes, and his eminent talented 
both in peace and war, Aldus proceeds. — ** It 
is for this reason that Stanislaus INiegoseu^ky, 
an illustrious youth, illustrious from birth, 
but still more illustrious from his eminent 
virtues, is the more dear to me, because he is 
never weary of talking of thee, of admiring 
and extolling thee. Indeed, in this employ- 
ment, it is hard to say which of us can. yield 
to the other. It is a peculiar characteristic of 
your Polish climate, that it is most produc- 
tive in the article of genius. Who is not 
charmed with the recollection of Stanislaus 
Orichovius ?* Who does not admire the writ- 
ings of James Gtorscius ? Who does not ex- 
tol to the stars the names of Stanislaus Soco- 
lovins,t Andreas Patritius, and Martin Slache- 
zinius ? Nor do I hesitate to prophecy that 
ijay (learNiegoseusky, although now so young, 


* Stanislaus Orichovius^ who^ for his eloquence^ obtained the 
simarae of the Polish Demosthenes^ wrote six books of the An- 
nals of the History of Poland^ which are to be found miyLtigos^ 
Hi Historia Folonica, vol. II. coll. 233. 

* Stanislaus Socolovius was a learned scholar of Cracow, who' 
translated from the Greek original, and published, with notes,' 
an Examination of the Principal Heresies of the Eastern Churchy 
by the Patriarch Hieremias.— See De BuaE, vol. I. p. 361. 
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will, one day, also become a great man ; foe, 
even at this age, he is able to accomplish what 
many woul4 assert to be impossible,*-*to per- 
form things, which he who does not see them 
with his own eyes would pronounce increi- 
dible. We account it jio common talent to- 
speak extempore on any subject But to de- 
liver your opinion, to reply to the arguments 
brought against you in verse, this I must 
reckon one of those endowments which sa^. 
vour of divinity. Yet did Niegoseusky pub^ 
lish a written challenge, in which he lin-! 
dertook to descant upon any proposed subject 
extempore, in verse. He stood firm to his en^ 
gagement, and indeed fulfilled it nobly, to the 
admiration of ^1 who heard him, entailing 
immortality upon his own name, Mid conferr 
ring glory upon Poland. Nor did he only 
evince his talents for versification, but exhii- 
bited his powers, which are of a high order,, 
in declamatory prose. I was anxious, thercr 
fore, to inclose the programma or writing, 
which he published, in this Letter, that it 
might be preserved as evidence of so uncom- 
mon a genius. Here, therefore, it is, elaborat- 
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ed^ as all will acknowledge^ with unoommon 

There foUows accordingly this programmay 
which, as an example of the mode followed in 
those days of publishing a literary cartel or 
challenge, is extremely curious.* 

On a perusal of this singular relic of those 
ancient times, it may be readily beUeved, that 
any learned man of the present age would 
esteem it, and justly, a very ridiculous per- 
formance. To solve mathematical questions 
in* hexameter and pentameter verses,'— to pro* 
&SS an acquaintance with the whole body of 
the Aristotelian philosophy,-— to speak extern* 
pore,-— or to declaim in poetic numbers upon 
any proposed question,— engagements of this 
nature may be very justly regarded as a proof 
<^ the degraded condition to which the stu- 
dies which were then so generally cultivated^ 
had reduced the human mind. But it is here 
never to be forgotten, that in the argument 
whidi we are now illustrating, it is not by any 
means asserted that the philosophy or the li- 


* See Notes and Dliistrations^ letter K. 
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terature of those ages was. of thart hi^ dha^ 
nuiter which belongs to tiiese branches of hu** 
man knowledge m their present itnprdvedcan-* 
dition. On the contrary^ if is allowed^ that no- 
thing could be more utterly useless ihm tibe 
system of scholastic philosophy which was at 
this time prevalent in Eiitope ; and that the 
terms of the mathematical sciences, the words 
moral and natural philosophy, and the science 
dignified by the namd of the scholastic tfaeo* 
logy^ ccHiveyed, m tlK)se days, a meatnn^ 
whidb it would be degradation to affix to 
tliein in the present advanced condition of 
human knowledge. All that we are endea^ 
vouring to prove is, that James Crichton^ 
whatever may be the comparative estimate 
of the condition of those sciences in which h^ 
excelled, in relation to the state of our know4 
ledge m the present day, had ^ttamed, in his 
acquaintance with them, a very remarkable 

superiority to all his contemporaries. 

The evidence of Aldus is decisive upon 
this point. To repell it, this author has been 
accused of excessive exaggeration ; and, in- 
stead of many which were promised, a single 
instance has been attempted to be raised up. 
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in the person of Stanislaus Niegoseusky. Thiti: 
is an unfortunate example, for Niegoseusky 
turns out to have been a young man of very 
extraordinary learning and accomplishments, 
and, in every way, entitled to tlie introductory 
encomiums of Aldus,* 

The veracity of Aldus remains, therefore, un- 
impeached, by the erroneous character which 
has been imputed to him. The well-known 
research of Dr Black has discovered, in his 
Letters, only one solitary example of praises at 
all similar to those lavished upon Crichton. 
The argument would have been imperfect, 
even had it been shown that they were unde-^ 
served, and becomes still more imperfect, 
since no attempt has been made to establish 
this fact ; but it is reduced to no argument 
at all, it crumbles into impotence, when it is 
once proved that Niegoseusky had really de- 


* Aldus^ in a di^Gerent dedication to another eminent Polish 
scholar^ Jacobus Gorsdus^ doctor of the civil and canon law at 
Cracow^ congratulates him on his &miliar and intimate friend- 
ship with the illustrious Ni^oaeusky^ again takes an opportu- 
nity of indulging ip prophetic dreams of the fiiture eminence 
which the young scholar is likely to attain^ and claims the 
friendship of Qorscius^ which had been promised him by their 
mutual acquaintance^ Niegoseusky. See this dedication in the 
Nbies and Illustrations^ letter L. 
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served the praises which were bestowed upon 
him. 

Having said so much on the subject of Al- 
dus Manutius, enough at least, it is hoped^ to 
restore to him that rank c^ merit, and that 
character of authenticity, of which the learned 
biographer of Tasso has attempted to deprive 
him,— we may now leave him to stand by 
himself, and proceed to the testimony of John 
Imperialis. 

" Imperialis," says Dr Bladk^ " is another 
of the witnesses adduced in evidence of Crich* 
ton's endowments. His work is a collection 
of heads, with short eulogies, in which almost 
every person is represented as a phoenix ; and 
a mass of pompous epithets are heaped toge« 
ther, less for the purpose of celebrating the 
person, than of shewing the eloquence of the 
author. In Italy, a number df such encomia 
astic works have been published, as, besides 
that of Imperialis, those of Crasso, GhUini, 
Capaccio, and others, useless for every biogra- 
phical purpose, and containing the most abr 
surd and ridiculous panegyric."* 

* See Black's Life of Tasso^ No. XXV. Appendix^ vol. II. 
p. 439. 
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It is undoubtedly true, that, during the 
sixteenth century, a variety of biographical 
^drks tqppeared in Italy, which, in their over- 
•trained and bombastic encomiums, are very 
tanrely 6bservant of truth and accuracy. Sudi 
weire certainly the works of Crasso, Ghilini, 
and Capacdo ; but under so low a character, 
tile Museum Historium of Imperialis does not 
fall ; for it ought to be particularly remarked, 
that Morhoff,^ in his excellent work on the 
History of Philosophy and !liiterature, in 
which, witii great critieal acumen, with very 
sufficient sevenity, and a profound erudition, 
he h^ characterised tSie difiermt writers in 
the d^Murtments of philosophy, of history, and 
of general literatuse/~has carefully separated 
the Muaeiun Historieum of Imperialis from 
tbd other ephemeral authors who devoted 
tfaemsdves'to the penuing of SUo^a. 

** John Imperialis," aays he; ^* is author of 


* Daniel Geo]|ge Morhofl^ one of the most eminent scholars 
in Germany^ was bom at Wismar^ in 1639. He became^ first 
ofall^ Professor of Eloquence and Poetry attbeUniYerBity of 
Eeil ; and to this preferment was afterwards added the Profes- 
sorship of History. In 1688^ he published his celebrated work^ 
Poly-Historfa ndlosoEOiica et litenria. He died m 1091. 
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the Historical and Fl^sioal Museum, or a 
Collection of Eulogies on Eminent Literary 
Men. This is a good work, and contains 
many remarkable features and drcumstanoes 
in the lives of eminent men. He does not 
confine himsdf to an eloge on their writings, 
but throws in particular incidents in the his* 
toiy of their lives. In other respects, the 
writers of elogia are not entitled to such full 
credit as the authors of the lives of celebrat* 
ed men."* 

It is also a circumstance, in weighing the 
evidence of Imperialis, by no means unint- 
portant, that the learned and accurate Tira- 
boschi, in a passage (of which a part has becoi 
quoted by Dr Black,) where he has given Ae 
character of that crowd of encomiastic wri- 
ters who, in the dxteenth century, inundated 
the Italian press with their peririiable pro^ 
ductions, and of whom he has inserted a long 


* ^^ Joannes Imperialis scripsit Museum Historicmn et Physi- 
txsxny sive Elogia viromm Uteris fflnstrium. Bonus iHe liber est ; 
multa continet, de viris doctis^ memorabilia ; quorum elogia^ non 
solum descripsit^ sed et singularia seepe immiscet Alioquin 
elogiorum scriptores non tam plenam fidem merentur^ quam vi- 
tarum scriptores."— JforJlo^ book I. c. 19. 
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catalogue^ does not^ iii this list, indude the 
Museuih Historicum of Imperialis. It was 
not, therefore, altogether just to drag in the 
name of tibis author, whoi^e productions have 
been regarded, by such respectable authorities^ 
as possessing a much higher Value^ into the 
deserved censure which has been pronounced 
tipion such writers as Craasoy Ghiliiii, Capac^ 
cio, and their followers in the field of biogra* 
phical bombast. 

The truth is, that the Museum Historicum 
ixf Imperiahsj^ embraces the lives of men, who, 
although forgotten, and perhaps deservedly, 
in these modern days, were all of eminence 
in the literary or political history of their own 
times ; and, except that the style is too deeply 
tinctured with that passion for metaphor which 
then infected the biographical writers of Italy, 
it is at once, an interesting and useful work. 

The testimony, therefore, of Impmalis, is 
entitled to credit, because he is esteemed a 
writer of authority ; and still more is it enti- 
tled to credit, because it is the testimony of a 
contemporary, whose account is taken from 
the lips pf his own father, who was, as his son 
expressly states, an eye-witness of Crichton*s 
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femarkaUe exhibition at Fado^^ And what 
h Vbie tin j)brt of tMs evidelioe ? It oorrofao^ 
itttes every pattioular which has been men^ 
tkHied by Aldus ;—Crichton's first app^r* 
ance^ and remarkable exhibition at Vemo^^^-^ 
his journey to Padua, and the eminence Which 
he tiiere acquired, — ^his sickness at that city ,-^ 
his return to Venice, — ^the disputes Whidi hd 
thet^ held witii the most ^nineht i^holirs^~t 
tiie astonishing powers of his mind, and ver^ 
satllity of his talents, in which he is afiinned 
to have been approached by none except 
Picus Prince of Mirandiilaf ,^~the beauty 
of his person, — his exceUenee in all manly 
and martial accompli6hments,^-^lastly, his un-» 
Ibrtunate connection with Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua, and his melancholy death, by the 
hands of his son, Yinoenzo ; ad eVent, regaid^ 
ing which the author declares that it is un^ 
certain whether it happened by accident oc 
design. '' Conmlto cm casu incertufn'^ 

But even allowing that Imperialis, in his 
Historical Museum, had conferred upon all. 


' * See^ fi>r the original Life by Imperialism Appendix^ No. 
IX. 

t Some aooount of this remarkable person wUl be found in 
the sequel. 

F 
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whom he has there included m his elogia, an. 
exaggerated reputation, and (which is quite 
unallowable^ however,) that this work was. 
written, like many others of the same age, 
with the premeditated design of exalting to. 
the highest eminence, every name which it 
contained, we are still furnished with a reply 
to all this in two passages, which are to be 
found in a different work of the same author, 
entitled. The Physical Museum ; or a Trea- 
tise on Genius,* and which, in collecting the. 
evidence regarding Crichton's endowments, 
are curious and important. The author is 
speaking of the symptoms of genius, discover-, 
able from the particular physical tempera-j 
ment and bodily form of different persons ; 
and after some general remarks, he introdu- 
ces, as illustrations of the doctrine which he 
lays down, the example of the celebrated Ju-. 
lius Caesar Scaliger, and James Crichton* 
" With the particular . constitution . above 
mentioned," says he, " there is generally 
found united not only a very exalted kind 
* of mind, but a particularly powerful and ath- 
letic form of body, an example of which we 

* Museum Fhysicum^ sive De Ingenio Humano. 
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have formerly seen in the instance of Julius 
Cassar Scaliger,* and more recehtly in the per- 
son of James Crichton, the Scotsman. These 
celebrated persons, in addition to ah astonish- 

• 

ing acuteness in disputation, and /a wonder- 
ful facility in the acquisition of the different 
sciences, were so remarkable fqr dexterity 
and ease in the acquisition of all bodily aic- 
complishments, that in the use of arms, iii 
the accomplislnh^ts of dancing, of riding; 
and breaking of horses, and, in short, in every 
sort of g3rmnastic exercise, they excelled in 
a most miraculous manner. I ascribe their 
strength to the warmth, and their mental 
powers to the purity and fineness of their 
blood."t 

Again, in speaking of the effects of climate 
upon the character of different nations, Im- 
perialis pays another testimony to the un- 
equalled talents of Crichton, and his extreme 
popularity in Italy. — " The brave nation of 
the Scotch," says he, ** living under nearly 

. * In Joseph Scaliger's Epistle^ De daritad. Gentis Scaliger. 
and in the Confutat. Fabuls Burdon^ will he found a descrip- 
tion of the exercises of his fiither^ JuL Ciesar Scaliger, which he 
followed when arrived at a very advanced age. One of these was 
very peculiar : The old scholar used to divert and delight him- 
self miich^ hy leaping into and out of a tub. 
t Museum Physicum, B. I. c. 17. 
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the same climate, is troubled beyond measure 
with public factions, and embroiled with pri* 
vate feuds ; but, at the same time, they pos- 
sess a genius fitted both to excel in the acquis* 
sition of the sciences, and in the management 
of public afikirs, as is proved in ancient times, 
by these two celebrated luminaries, John 
Duns Scotus, who obtained the distinguish- 
ing name of the Subtile Doctor ; and John 
Suisset, called the Calculator; and, lately, 
John (James) Crichton, who has been so 
hi^y celebrated by the Italians, as to be 
esteemed the phcenix amongst the most emi-> 
nent men of his age."* 

Now, without attributing very great sound- 
ness to this sinfiTular doctrine of Imperialis,f 


' * In this passage^ John is evidently a misprint for James. 
. t In the brief Mempir of Imperialism as well as in the more 
detaQed Dedication of Aldusj there are some ftiriher particidarB 
well worthy of attention. Aldus informs us^ that Rutherford 
was one of Crichton's preceptors*- This was John Rutherfindi 
a man of learning and eminence in his own days ; a feOow pro* 
fbesor with Buchanan^ at the University of Coimbray in Portu« 
gal ; from which^ on account of his religious opinions^ being fbr- 
oed to fly> along with his celebrated colleague^ into France^ he 
returned at last to his native country^ where he died^ Professor 
of Philosophy at St Andrews^ in 1575. '^ At multie recondite 
emditionism frdt, hoc tempore^ Joannes Rhetorfi>rtiSm non suis so« 
lum, sed exteris^ ob singularem eruditionemy notus. Docuii 
Conimbris in Hispania. Andrei^M^ item> in patria^ pubUcam 
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it IS dear, that the evidence it contains, in 
regard to Crichton's remarkable talents, is 


FtoftMknieni^ magna soa lande, mi^Mri literantm comiii^, ho* 
noratus. i^us habemus^ de arte disserendi, lib. 4* ; et aUa in 
Philosophia Opuscula." This passage^ which I copy from Sir R. 
Sibbald, inhia Hiator. literaria Gentia Sootorum^ (MS« Adyoc; 
library) ia itself copied from an Oration of Gilbert Gray, on the 
iUustrious writers of Scotland, prefixed to Mackenzie's Lives. 
A catalogue of Rutherford's worka will be found in Dempster, 
Hiatoria Ecdesiastica Gentis Scotomm, B. xvL p. 566, Aldus 
Manutius has also mentioned Robertson amongst the eminent 
men who were masters to Crichton. From the oorrespondenc^ 
of dates, it is not improbable that this was the same scholar, of 
whose life and works Dempster has left us the following very 
meagre detail :— ^-^^ Andreas Robertsonus, magno nomine, pa- 
triam suam illustrayit ; et nonnulla versa proslique edidit. £go 
tantum vidi Epithalamium Jacobi Sexti et Anne Scotorum Re- 
gum. Obiit Edinburgi, anno 1595," — ^Demfster, B. xvL p. 
^77. 

With r^ard to Crichton's having been, in his youth, under 
the tuition of Buchanan, which fiict is stated by Aldus, I have 
not discovered any materials which might lead vl^ to form an ac- 
curate opinion. He could not have been placed under the care 
of this great scholar, at St Andrews, since it is certain that Bu- 
chanan left that University as early as the year 1569, before 
Crichton was matriculated. But there is an interval in the life 
of Crichton, the period between his leaving St Andrews, which 
is kno¥ni to have been in 1575, and the period of his going to 
France, (which is imknown, but which was probably in the 
1577,) of which no particular details are discoverable ; and it 
is certainly not improbable, that the son of the Lord Advocate, 
who had sdready evinced very uncommon talents, should, on his 
return to Edinburgh, have been introduced to Buchanan, who 
had acquired a great reputation, and that, at this period of his 
life, the Yoxmg Crichton might have enjoyed the benefit of this 
eminent scholar's advice a||d instruction. 
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unassailable by any of the arguments which 
hiEtve been brought against the passage in his 
Museum Historicum. The passage which 
has been now quoted, is taken from another 
and a different work, against which no accu- 
sation of inaccuracy has ever been advanced, 
and where the author, in soberly and impar* 
tially discussing a certain question, introdu- 
ces, as an illustration of his argument, the 
character of J. Caesar Scaliger, and James 
Crichton. 

. Here, then, from the same author, we have 
a new and unexceptionable testimony to the 
irem^kable talents and universal endow- 
ments of Crichton^ — to his moral eminence 
in the study and knowledge of the sciences, — 
and to his physical powers, and uncommon 
excellence in all the manly and martial exer- 
cises of the age. 

The next authority, in support of the ex- 
traordinary abilities of Crichton, is that which 
has been given from the work of Felix Astolfi, 
—his OfBcina Historica. It is, like that of Al- 
dus, a testijnony proceeding from a contem- 
porary author, who states the facts it contains 
from his own knowledge, but who was not. 
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like Aldus, a personal friend of the man whom 
hedescribes. It is, besides this, an uninterested 
testimony proceeding from an Italian, regard*" 
ing the eminent abilities of a Scotchman who 
had shown himself superior to the Italians of 
his time. It was therefore the more unbias* 
;ed by the partialities of country and of 
fnendship. It is sober and moderate in the 
tone in which it is given; but it is strong, 
pertinait, and condusive, in the evidence 
which it conveys. If there was any ground 
to suspect the partiality of Aldus, — if there 
was any the least reason to receive with hesi- 
tation the biographical eulogy of Imperialis, 
there can be none whatever to induce us to 
refuse unlimited credit to the simple and un- 
omamented statement of Astolfi. He ap* 
peals to the fact of Crichton's being well 
known to all of his time. '^ Lo Scaxasese e no* 
tissimo a ttUti, chiamavasi Giacomo Cricklo- 
no:"* and he then shortly mentions his stu- 
pendous memory, — his very early age,— his 
intimate acquaintance with the sciences, with 
philosophy, and theology, — and the impres? 
sion of wonder and astonishment which his 
appearance left on all who witnessed it. 
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^ The abilities of the Scotsman^'' says he^ 
^ are known to all. His name was James 
Crichton, who appeared like a prodigy in 
these our own times, and was admixed ftr the 
stupendous powers of his memory. Although 
a youth of only twenty-two years of age^ he 
yet penetrated into the most recondite sdeot 
ces, and explained the most difficult passaaes, 
«>d the JL .t»cun> proce»e. of ^^ 
in the writings of theologians and philoso^ 
phers ; so that, to aU who considered only his 
early youth, it seemed impossible that he 
ooukL have read through, to say nothing of 
committing to memory, sudbi a mass of eru^ 
dition."* It would have been hopdess 4a 
have attacked a passage of this nature ; and 
accordingly not a single inflection has be^i 
advanced by any author against the testmuv 
nyofAstolfi. 

There is one other testimony, which, as 
it proceeds from a contemporary author of 
distinguished celebrity, who affirms that his 
information was obtained in Italy, ought 
not to be passed over; — I allude to an 


* p 


ec the original passage in the Appendix^ No. VIII. 
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acootint of Criditoii, preserved by Joseph 
ScaUger. '' I have heard/^ says the autbor> 
^' when I was in Italy, of one Criditon, a 
Seotdiman, who had only readied the age of 
twenty-one, when he was killed by the conl^ 
mand of the Duke of Mantua, who knew 
twelve different languages,-^had studied the 
fathers and the poets, — disputed de omni sci^ 
bUh and replied to his antagonists in varsa 
He was a man of very wonderfiil fisenius ; 
™»e worthy of «tau,2on ^ of 2^ 
He had somethmg of the coxcomb about him, 
and only wanted a Httle common sense. It fe 
nmiarkable that princes are apt to take an af- 
fection for geniuses of this stamp, but very 
rarely for truly learned men«" This passage, 
fiomtbeScaBgeraiia,isyaluablemmanypomte 
of view. Sealiger obtained his information in 
Italy, in all probability, from those who had 
been witnesses of the genius of Criohton ; and 
the whole sentence bears strongly upon it the 
marks of truth and impartiality. Criehton, 
he tdls us, ^* was a little of a coxcomb," a dr- 
cumstance by no means inconsistent with hi^ 
eminent talents, and a failing exceedingly na- 
tural in a young man possessed of such un- 
common powers of mind and beauty of per 
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son, who had been tried by that severest of 
all. ordeals, — admiration ; the admiration, too, 
not of a limited circle of friends, or of an in- 
'sulated university, but of a whole people ; and 
what is perhaps still more difficult to beai^, 
who had listened to the praises of the sweetest 
tongues, and be^fi exposed to the radiance c£ 
the fairest eyes in Italy ; yet, after toudiing 
upon his failings, Scaliger does justice to his 
genius. '' He was a man of stupendous 
powers.'' Oestoit ingenivm prodigiosum ; and 
I need hot say that this encomium comes 
with infinite force, when ive take into account 
the sarcastic matter with which it is accom<- 
puxied. 

From the contemporary testimonies to the 
unexampled abilities of Crichton, we proceed 
now to the consideration of those evidences 
which are to be deemed andent, when compar- 
ed with the more modem stories of Urquhart or 
Mackenzie, but which are themselves of a later 
date than the preceding accounts contained in 
the Italian memoir, the MS. of Abbe Mo- 
relli, the Dedication of Aldus, the Life by 
Imperialis, the short " Notice" of Scaliger, or 
the concluding document of Astolfi. I be- 
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gin with the account transmitted by Thomas 
I>empster, the author of the Historia Ecde- 
siastica ScotUe, and certainly a man of a most 
singular character. 

' Possessed, as even his enemies have allow- 
ed, of very eminent talents, and these improv- 
ed by a complete education in the scholastic 
philosophy of the age,— keen in temper,— 
violent in argument, — ^and uniting to a dis- 
position naturally ambitious, a haughty fear- 
lessness of mind, Dempster was in no respect 
a character fitted to conciliate the esteem, or 
even to diswm the censure, <rf his literary ri- 
vals and contemporaries. The terms, accord- 
ingly, in which he is spoken of, are suf- 
ficiently severe. Erythraeus, while he allows 
that he possessed very high talents, describes 
him with a sort of awe and terror, as an au- 
thor of a most ferocious disposition,— jor^e/^- 
rocis ingenii. But the most serious accusa- 
tion, and that with which those who appeal 
to him as an authority are alone interested, is 
the charge of literary forgery which has lately 
been raised against him. ** Dempster," says 
Dr Black, ** has rendered himself infamous 
among such literary men as know any thing 
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of him or of his writings, by his fbrgeries.*^* 
** Thomas Dempster,** continues the same au- 
thor, quoting Baillet,— ^ nous a donnS une 
Histaire EccUsiastique d^JEeoMe en dix neuf 
UvreSf oii U parte beavamp des gens de ktbres 
de eette eontrSe. Mais qu(nqt^il Jut habile dail^ 
leurs, U n^en avoit ni le sens plus droit, ni le 
jngementplus solide, ni la conscience meiUeure. 
II eut eaidu que tons les Sawms Jnssent Eeos-^ 
sois, il ajbrgi des titres des Uvres qui fConiJa^ 
mass m mis au mande pour relever la ghire 
de sapatrie, etila commis tUvers autresfitsT'- 
bes qui tont dicrU parmi les gens de lettres^ 
And Baillet adds, — *' Ce sont d pen pris les 
plaintes qui font de ltd Usserius, Wardens, le 
Pere Labbe, Sandius, Nicolaus Antoine'^-f 

The history of this accusation of forgery, 
which would, at first sight, appear to be a 
most deep and serious charge proceeding 
fix>m every quarter against an author, and re- 
ceiving the corroborating testimony of Usher, 
WarsBus, or Ware, Labb6, Sandius, Nicolas 
Antdne, and Baillet, affords a curious illus- 
tration of that passion for literary scandal, and 


•VMM 


* Appendix to Life of Tasso^ p. 434. 
t Jugemens des Savans/tom. II. p. 100. 
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that strange avidity with which, even amotigst 
many eminent men, it has been circulated, 
which is a mortifying. feature in the literary 
history of the sixteenth century. The parent 
of the tale against Dempster, seems to have 
been Archbishop Usher ; and, embold^ed by 
his authority, all the other authors, whose 
names swell the catalogue of his accusers, 
have done little more than retail the censure 
of the exasperated prelate. 

That portion of the history of Scotland 
and Ireland, (and, indeed, in the history of 
every nation,) whidi includes its early annals, 
is well known to form a kind of disputed or 
debateable ground, upon which historians 
and antiquarians have, in all ages, carried on 
a niost bitter and determined contest. Many 
authors, of unquestionable authority upon 
other subjects, have forfdted this high cha- 
racter, when they come to treat of these re- 
mote periods. Misled by a desire to antedate 
the celebrity of their own country, they have 
too often sacrificed their love of historical 
truth to their spirit of nationality, and, in 
this view, narrated events, and quoted autho- 
rities, which were no where to be found but 
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in their own imaginations. That this has been 
done, and to a very great degree, by Demps- 
ter, it would argue great ignorance of his writ^ 
ings, to deny. Our argument is, that, as far as 
this. accusation goes, he has only imitated the 
example of other eminent historians and an- 
tiquaries, when treating of this particular and 
obscure portion of history ; and that, as this 
offence in these historians, amongst whom we 
may enroll Usher himself, has not been held 
to invalidate their accounts of more modem 
times, neither ought it, when committed by 
Dempster, to destroy his credit, in any narra- 
tion which is within the limits of authentic 
history. To return to the history of this ae^ 
cusation. 

Archbishop Usher •was a great antiquarian, 
and exceedingly national. Dempster was also 


* James Usher^ Archbishop of Armagh^ was born in the year 
1580^ and died in 1655. He was a profound scholar^ ftdl of much 
remote and extensiye erudition^ and so generally known at such 
in Europe^ that the University of Leyden entreated him to i^axipt 
the place of an honorary professor^ and Cardinal Richelieu endea- 
voured, by high ofiers, to engage him to settle in France. His 
works are, — ^A Treatise on the Ancient Heligion of Ireland; A 
Chronological History of the World ; A Collection of the Epistles 
of St Ignatius, Barnabas, and Folytarp ; Antiquitates Ecdesi-i 
arum Britannicarum ; and Syntagma de Editione LXX Inter* 
pretum. 
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learned in the history and antiquities of his 
native country, and zealous to ennoble it, by 
including, in its earlier literary annals, as many 
illustrious names, and enrolling, in its sacred 
calendar, as many Scottish saints as possible. 
Now it happened, that these two authors, in 
their literary expeditions for the purpose of 
collecting materials for their annals of the fifth, 
century, chanced unfortunately to. stumble 
upon the body of an old saint, of the name of 
Gk>delbertus. Dempster immediately recog« 
nises him as a countryman, and claims him for. 
a Scottish saint. Usher as stoutly denies the 
fact, and, utterly unable to prove him to have, 
been of Irish extraction, he insists . that Gk>-. 
delbertus was at least an Anglo-Saxon saint; 
and, in the bitterness of his heart, fulminates 
against Dempster the following passage :-«. 
'' Nam quod in Sanctorum Catalogum Demps-' 
terus eum refert, et (quod Cottam fortasse le-. 
gisset, neqve indisertvm Academicum pertimu* 
1896 f nee sine ista Philosophia JRhetarem qtuim^, 
vis eloquentem) inter Rhetores disertissimos, at- 
que Philosaphos Platanic€B secUe stiitilissimos 
eundem connumerat ; commenti genus estilli 
homini non minus familiare, quam librorum 
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qui nunquam scripti sunt ex ipsius otioso de- 
prompta cerebro recensio/'* 

It is here to be particularly remarked, that 
not only does this aoeusation of forgery, 
brought against Dempster, relate solely, as 
we see in this passage £rom Usher, to the dis* 
putes regarding the calendar of Scottish saints, 
and the early literary history of that country, 
in the fifth century, but that two of the other 
authors cited by Baillet, Nicolas Antonio,f and 
Father Labbd, in the Bibliotheca,;}; do nothing 
more than repeat the tale of Usher, addudng 
no other examples of forgery fi'om their own 
authority, but simply mentioning the name, 
and re-echoing the philippic of the Irish 
primate. Now, really, when we consider 
that Usher himself has been arraigned, and 
that by an author of high authority, the 
learned and intelligent Goodall, of literary 
crimes very similar to his own charges against 
Dempster, and that, when descanting on the 
same subjects of national antiquities, and 
fighting his way through the same disputed 
ground, he has been remarkable neither for 


* firitan. £cdes« Antiqoitatet, cap. 13> foL ed. U»7. p. S48. 
t In Pne&t Biblioth. Hisp. Vet. p. 89. 
t Biblioth. Bibl. p. 336. Lipdft, 1689. 
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cttidoiit or ifitegiity, in emj^ying every pos** 
flihl^ mode <^ canyiiig his point, Hie accii* 
sfttioa proceeding &om siich a quarter, and 
]»gar4^ng 8udi a subject, realiy diminishes 
iiitp compaiatiye insi^iiicance. No one will 
deny th«t Dempster, in the earlier amiak 
of his Scottish Ecdesiasticai History, miS'^ 
led by that enthusiasm whidi enisles an 
mtiqiiary to see every fact, and to reason 
en every circumstance, in the light most con^ 
venient to his own theory, has giv^ a very 
unpard(matde licence to his invention. He 
has, in t|iis, been guilty of the same mme as 
Hector Boece, Buchanan, Usher, Imiei, and 
many others, who have emln-aced, in woAs 
oikermm valuaUe, the more ancienit annak 
of their country.^ But does any one,-^and 
here we come to the point,-— does Miy one. 


* In Chalmers's laborious and valuable Account of the Pictish 
Period^ the flights of imagmation^ in which some ef our early 
hislppmis baVe indulged^ are described m very stnmg colour^. 
It is j^pparent, says he, at the conclusion of one of his notes^ 
(Caledonia, voL i. p. 104^) that Boece, Bellenden, Buchanan, 
4Bid otber^^flcM^fi h^ve coQ^iuide4 the Fietiah Elpai> who iejl 
jn A.D. 730, at Bas Elpin, in For&rshire, with the Scoto-Irish 
£lpin, who fell, more than a century afterwards, at Laidit-^Al- 
piae, iaA^nUiy. 

G 
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for this reason, reject the testimotiy of ftidi> 
historians, as to events passing within the pale^ 
of the history of their own times, confirmed^ 
by authentic evidence, and guaranteed by their, 
own testimony, and that of their contempo- 
raries ? Do we ^estion the veracity of Bu-^ 
chanan, . wheii he relates any precise event 
which has either passed in his own memory,' 
or has been recorded in the sober pages of 
authentic history, because we could show 
that he has invented, or at least uiserted, the 
names of Scottish kings, who never ruled over 
any thing but his own brain ? Why then is 
Dempstei's nairative respecting eyents which 
are not only within the limits of modem his^ 
tory, but, whidi is infinitely stronga*, mttst 
have been in the recollection of himself, and 
many of his contemporaries, to be arraigned 
as incredible, and his character as a writer,^ on 
subjects embracing the literature of his own 
times, ' declared infamous, because he has en- 
deavoured to prove that old Godelbert was a 
Scottish saint ; because, with regard to these 
delicate points of national antiquities, he has 
been accused of manufacturing authorities by 
one who has himself been suspected of sup* 
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pressing, garbling, and concealing them ;* 
and because some other authors, without conr 
descending upon any proofs of their own, 
have thought proper to copy the features, and 
accelerate the circulation of this tale of lite- 
rary animosity ? 

Now, it is a natural question here, in th;e 
course of our argument, and one necessary 
for the full and entire vindication of Demp; 
ster,t to inquire, what is his literary charac- 
ter, in the opinion, not of inflamed and an- 
gry antiquarians, who abuse him because he 

* Goodall's Introduction to History of Scotland^ cap. V. 

t A li& of Dempster, embracing annals of the contemporary 
literature of the times, would he an interesting subject for bio- 
graphy. His father was Thomas Dempster, Baron of Muresk; 
His mother, Jane Leslie, was eldest daughter to William Les- 
lie, Baron of Balquhane.* He was born in 1579, and, leaving 
his native country, when a boy of eleven years of age, pursued 
hit studies at Cambridge, Bologna, and at Paris. He afterwards 
went to Flanders, and studied at the Scots College of Louvaine, 
ftlHU which he was sent to Rome, by William Crichton,t a Je« 
gait. Principal of the College of Louvaine. He calls himself Tho^ 
maa Dempster De Muresk, and boasts, as we have formerly seen, 
of the nobility of his family. In an Epistle addressed to James 
thA Fint, and prefixed to the edition of his Roman Antiquities, 
he. dignifies his fiither by a variety of high-sounding titles, — 
" Patre Barpne Muresd, Achterlesi, Chislemonti, Bamfis vero 

ac Buchanie prorege seu Irenarca ; Matre vero Barpnissa Balco- 

. . . , -. ^ 

* Launis LetUtana, cap. LXI. Histor. Eodenast Gmtis Scot. p> 
673> 
t See Black's Life of Tasso, voL Ih p. 434. 
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may have counteracted their own particular 
viewg; but of impartial and learned men. 


nue ac Aberdonii Frindpi." His master was the celebrated Jiis« 
tus Lipsliis^ under wkose cave he appears to have made so 199 
markable a progress in his studies^ that, a^ the age of sixteen^ he 
tau^t puUidy at Tonmay. He was appointed a doctor of ju« 
risprudenoe in the UniYersity of FsriSy in whidi he afterwards 
aoooeeded to the chair hdd by David Sinclair, who was one of 
the pro&ssors there.* He Ifft this Uniyersity to visit his na« 
tive country, to which he was invited by desire of his mnwtdpi, 
lihen King of Eoghmd. It is said, that the otject of James the 
First was to engage Dempster in some historioBl work, perhapir 
diat whidi he afterwards pubKshed under ibe title of '^ Historic 
SkiclcaiastiGa Gei^tis Sootorum." He soon, however, returned tp 
the continent, and having acqtured great literary reputation In 
Italy, was, in the year 1596, promoted by the pope, on the re« 
oommendatioo of the Cardinal Bonsins, lo a professor^B duiir in 
the celebrated Academy of Pisa. He here delivered lectures on 
jurisprudence, and planned and executed his curious and lean*- 
ed work, '^ De Etruria Regali ;** having ftrst undertaken a jovm- 
ney to his native country, ftom which, it is asid, he bwui^ 
many curious books, for his information and aasistance in thisfih 
terary undertaking. In 1597, he returned to Pisa, where he was 
occupied for two years in his woik on iNucany. In 1599, he eoh 
braced the resolution of leaving, fyt what reason does not appear, 
the University of Pisa. He first, however, presented his wwlc, 
^' De Etruria Regali," to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, ki a shoat 
epistle, which was not prefixed to the work, but is preserved in 
the manuscr^ts of Camillo Guidi of Vblatemut 

Dempster now set out for Bologna, after having, fixr these 
years, ddivered lectures on the' Pandects at Pisa. Hie ftme 
which he had acquired, caused him to be reedved with the 


« In Sir a. Sibtald's MS. cnltded, HisKnia LUerana G«iitis jSaDto- 
rum, p. 81, we find David Sindair denominated Lothianus, MatheMOP, 
Piofeseor Rn;iu8 Lntetis. 

t Sec Coke Prafado ad Lib. Etrur. Begalti. 
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who jndge calmly upon his merits, and an^ 
animated hy no intierest impelling them either 
to eensiire or to ptaise. Vossius has charac- 
terized Dempster ad a learned Scotsman, to 
whom tiie cause of letters is under high ol^liga- 
iions ; ^erudilv4 Scotvs^ heneque de Uteris merp- 
tm/** Felix 0&«ius, in his Commentaries upon 
Ihe H&toriil Augusts Henrid V II. of Mus- 
SBtu0» although he tak^s 6coaA<m to questicm 
a pturtieulat opinidn of Dempster^ yet, so far 


I 1 ■ ■ i I M ill fc I <« n I i .11. I I. II . _ I I ' !■ .1 I ■ ' ■ ' I'll r ' l i n ^ n il II I 

Uigliest henmirs ite diat Uiiivendty ; and he was itrnnidiately, 
with the oonciurenceandapprobation of aD who wete interested in 
its prosperity^ elected to the chair of Humanity and Belles Lettres. 
Hetaughtat Bologna widithe happidst snecess, bodi in rqmlBtion 
and profit^ for seventeen years, and died there, on the 9th of Sep* 
tember, 1615. I. have taken the particulars of this short sketch 
<^ Dempster fh>m the ptefkee to the splendid edition of his 
three fint books, ^'De Etniria Regali/' published at Florence, 
in 1733, by Thomas Coke. Both the dedication to Cosmo, the 
^iM Gi^dd Dltk6 of EtmHa, and theprefitee, axe alfly written. 
The character of this singularly learned, ^d laborious writer^ 
has already been given in another part of this Essay. It has be^ 
very justly estimated in the IbQowing passage ftom a MS. work 
of Sir H. Sibbald, which is ^titled, '' De Histoiicis Sootis et Po- 
litids."—- ^' The &mous Thomas Dempster, Doctor of the Law, 
his too great affection for his country, with his bOious and 
haughty humour, biassed him too much, and drove him to 
Bumy wsmgw, by raying on coi^ectme, rather than certainty ; 
yet^ by eoUating of our Scotch authors, I found him exacter 
.Ib^ at fint I thought him, e^iedally in the authors of his own 

^ De Vit* Serm. Book I. eap» 10. 


^ J 
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from imitating the example of Usher, pro- 
hounces him, at the very time when he enters 
his dissent, to be a man of extensive know- 
ledge, and pr(^und erudition. ^* Neque emm 
hie assentiar Zhmp/ftero, recondite aUoquim 
doctrime^ et muUipUda eruditianis viro.*' I 
might add, in corroboration of these testinaa- 
nies to the character of Dempster, the opi- 
nion of Dilherius, in his Academical Dii^u- 
tations ; and of Barthius, in his Adversaria : 
but it is unnecessary, since sufficient praise 
has already been given, to defeat, or, at least, 
wholly neutralize, the censure of Usher, 

The accusation of forgery, therefore, as far 
as that accusation can be applicable to our 
argument, rests on no good authority. The 
long and formidable catalogue of names, from 
which it appeared to come, contracts, upon 
examination, into a very small compass, and 
seems to rest chiefly on the authority of an 
author,* who, although highly respectable on 


* In the '' Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus/' Preftce^ p. 89^ is to be 
found the passage from Nicolans^tonius. It is as follows :<*- 
" Habent similiter et Angli^ virorum' Uteris illtistrium mm na- 
tionis laudatores, Joannem Balaeum^ Joannem Lelandiumjuni- 
orem^ Joannem Pitseiun ; Scoti^ Thbmam Dempstenim^ cui ta- 
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<>tlier points, is himself, ujxm such subjects as 
inyolve, early national antiquities, of suspi*^ 
dous veracity ;^ and even, if thoroughly esta- 
blished, it does not^lliEOw discredit upon 
Dempster's, account of the literature of bis 
own age, the only subject with which we are 
interested, because it embraces the narrative 
of the Life of Crichton. 
. It is alsoacircumstancewell worthy of notice, 
in weighing the a?edit due to this narrative, 
that Dempster, on~ one point, has, with great 
virul^ice, attacked Crichton. He has accu- 
sed him, as we have seen^ of falsely affirming 
that he was connected with the royal family 
of Scotland, and ridiculed him for so vain an 
assumption of eminence. Crichton was here 


men midt« alias kctionk ^o. Jacobus Userius^ Hiberaic ap« 
pellatus Primas, historiae rerum antiquarum peritissiinus^ libro- 
mm qui nusquam scripti sunt^ ex ejus otioso deprQmptorum ce- 
vobxojTecoitionetix imfHitBie 1109 dubitavit; quocum in re^ PhiHp*- 
pus Labbeus consentit^ in Bibliotheca Biblwthecarum." Such is 
all concerning Dempster in Nic. Antonius. The passage from 
.SaadiuB k to be found in bos *^ l^oUe in VoGsium/' page 175. 
He adduces no proofs against Usher; but^ accusing another au- 
thor of interpolating some old inscriptions with his own inven- 
.tionij he add8> '^ Simfli studio. Dempsterus^ quemvis virum il- 
lustrem Scotum fuisse vellet ; in suam rem violenter abrepto quo- 
vis testimonio^ licet vix umbram veritatis sapiat." 
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aiTogatilig tb himself bo id^ h(Hiotmi, «a4 
D^npster wte himself in the nhnong; but 
this, at least, ^rtfres, thait» in the namtiVe 
wiiich he has giveii, he was not animafted hf 
that spirit of indiseritniimte eulogy which is 
ascribed to Aldu$ ; but that, on the oontnury^ 
he was as r^y to condemn the wtekncases^ 
as to appreciate the talenta^ of bis leam«d 
ooiintryman. We axe^ from all this, entitled 
to ccmclude, that the aeoount whidi hali beai 
given by Demt>ster, is entitled to full Cfedit ; 
and that^ determining, as we nius^ our opinion 
of it, as a piece of evidence, by the rules of 
r^ftson and analogy whidi we fdlow on siml* 
lar oeea^oni^ we are net at liberty to rgect 
it 

We have only to remark, therefore, that it 
corroborates, in the strongest and most satis- 
iacUwy manner, in all material points, the 
evidence of Mr Hibbert's Italian Memmr, the 
MS. of the Abbe MdrelK, the Dedication ef 
Aldus, the Memoir of tmperialis, and the 
paragraph frotii A^tolphi^ as to Criditon-s 
early visit to France and Italy, his astonish- 
ing and versatile talents, the public proofe 
which he gave of his philosophic and literary 
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pio^e08^ and his sudden and lamentable death 
by Hie hand of the younger Gonasi^ He 
mentions, ako, that Criehtoil's most mtimatd 
iriends were, Lor^zo Masi^, at timt time 
^ecretiHry to the Venetian State, Aldus Manu- 
tiu»^ and Sp&tone SperonL We have al« 
leiidy s6mk the ^confirmation of Crichton's m» 
tima^ with MAssa, fit>m the Dedication of 
Aldus to that eminent Italian, in whidi the 
sflttn^ fact is dwelt upc»i, and Massa eongro* 
tulated on his friendship with ^ that youth of 
divine genius, Jadies Criehton." Aldus Mft* 
nutius id also already known to us« The last 
in this eminent triumvirate, which induded 
the firiendu g£ CrichtcA, is Spermie Speron^ 
profedsor of philosophy in the University of 
Fadua* and at this time ode of the ttiost c^le^ 
biited atttlK»n» in the Uteraly history of Italy ; 
jremfHT^dde finr the ekquenee of his puUte 
lectures^ his extensive knowledge iil f he<dogy, 
and his {v^dund acqpiiinltdiice wUh the an- 
cient languages. 

"* We have alteadjr,'' saytf a hiAerian ^ 
those times,^ '' sj^ken of thofte who wMs cd- 


■#*• 


* bemaxduB Scudeonius^ in his Annab of the Hiitory of 
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lebrated in their > own day, and have exchan^ 
ged life for death ; let us now turn tothose 
living authors who are the glory of our coun- 
try. Sperone Speroni is still alive, and 
known to the whole of Italy by his brilliani 
acquirements ; an excellent philosc^her, a 
scholar of consummate erudition, both in the 
civil law, and in every branch of knowledge, 
and endowed, with suc^ a power and elo- 
quence in public speaking, more especially 
in pur own Italian tongue, that if^ at any 
time, he happens to be dctivering his opi- 
nion, in the s^iate, on the affairs of our re- 
public, from that moment we see the courts 
of justice deserted, and the discussions of our 
lawyers forgotten, that every one may be en* 
abled to listen, so long as he continues to ad- 
dress them. He is, indeed, possessed of a 
most prompt invention, a sound judgment, a 
wcmderful memory, a grave, copious, and 
gentle manner of delivery ; and his sentences 
are, at the same time, so dear in their mean- 
ing, and so elegant in thdr construction, 
(which I regard as one of the chief merits in 
public speaking,) that it is impossible to say, 
whether he finds most ease in the ornamental, 
the argumentative, or the persuasive parts of 
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his discourse. He has published ** Dialogues," 
wrkten in the Italian language, a most learn- 
ed work ; also, a Tragedy, x»dled iEiolus ; and 
a volume of elegant Epistles to his Friends, 
^written in Italian. We daily are looking far 
still greater productions from his pen." 

Such is the dbaracter of Speroni, the friend 
of Crichton. I will only add, that he was: a 
man of a severe and aitieal disposition, f^ti- 
dious in his judgment, and slow in his praise ;* 
and I would ask, if such a shallow and con- 
temptible dabbler in literature, as Crichtcm is 
lepresaited to be, would have been likely to 
have commanded the admiration, and secured 
&e friradsh^, of a scholar of diis description 
of character ? f 

It has bead asserted by Dr Black, that Crich- 
ton was a person with whom no man of talents 
ot.eminence in those day s would ccmdescend to 
engagein di$putal3on4 ^^^ ^s remark was 


* * Life of Tasso, Vol. I. p. 12. 

t De Thouj in his History^ Ricooboni^ in his Annals of the 
University of Padua^ Erythreus, in his Pinacotheca^ and Teis- 
sier, in hb Elites, have aU enlarged, in the highest tenns of 
pndse, upon the aooomplishments, of Speroni. 

X " To conclude this ungracious topic," says Dr Black, in 
summing: up the evidfenoe on Cpchton, '^ it ai^pears pi:obab]e 
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prolMibly c&iefly founded upon the authdrif y 
of Dr Kippis, wbo, aftcor adtklitting that Im*^ 
perialis recoids the contest in which Crichtte 
encountered the eelelM»fed pliilosopher Atcan- 
gelus Mercenarius, ironically exelaims, who 
ever heard of the fiimous philbsopher Arcaiigei 
lu8 Mercenaritts ? It is very ponible that Mer- 
eenarius nlight have been a man of emm^de 
in the scientific acquirements of tlie age, and 
yet that Kippis, unless he had diosen to 
employ that ordinary researdi into the Iit»* 
rary history of Aose remote iitnes, IdAout 
which, it was prekuikiptuoug hi hitn to at- 
tempt to decide on the ofaaiiMHw of Cnchtosi, 
might never have hesird of erm bis nanidL 
This was, accordingly, the ca^. The ifrgta^ 
nient oweft its birth to the ignorance q£ Kip- 
pis, not to the obscurity of Meromarius ; for 
he was a professor, who fitted one of the Inv- 
est dudrs, in one of the moKt koriied Univer- 
sities, at f^at time in Europe, — ^the Univa'^ 
sity of Padua ; and tins incidental circum- 


Hiit Cridvfofi iras^ in tuif, csbnaicUted m one of those lit^nrjr 
mountebanks who Were nati^Mm in that i§6, itid with whom 
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stance, it may be obsarved, confirms the ac- 
count of Crichton's remarkable appearances 
in this city. The tHle of Fbilosopbia Extra- 
oivdinaria, was given to the class taught by 
Mercenaries; and it was in this that the 
more advanced students became instaiicted in 
the higher branches of philosophy. Arcan- 
gelus succeeded, in 1567» to Francis Piccolo* 
mini, ai^ had, for his cdleague and assistant, 
the cdebrated Count James Zabarella, to 
whose talents in philosophy, both MotiiofF 
and Vossius have paid distinguished testi- 
mony.* Antonio RiceolxHii, wlu>$e name 
has already occurred in this Essay, has writ* 
ten the Annab of the University of Padua ; 
and in this work, which is extremely cu- 
rious, as it presents an interesting sketch of 
the state of literature and philosophy in Italy 
during the 16th century, and of the internal 
organization of the Italian Universities of 
that period, there is to be found an account 

* " Jacobus ZhhrnMa PataTiniu^ nfinailii jgnotuB auctor, de 
quo prolixe voba ftoere opus noB ^U Scripsit in k^ds et 
pl^ds de maaA multa. Omnibus oefebiata Peripatetids."— ^ 
VoL 11. li. i e. 14. { tfS. Mocboffii Polyhist. Liter. 

Zalitv«lk was pirtoilarly &«igii6 for his Comnicpitaxies upon 
^AnalsFttoiofAris^glj^ See Bayte, Art Zubwrf lift. 
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of the philosophical and literary labours d€ 
Mercenarius.* 

It is evident, therefore, that this Arcangdus 
Mercenarius, although forgotten in our mo- 
dem days, and, perhaps, justly forgotten, be- 
cause he has fallen with that erroneous system 
which he taught, was still, in the knowled^ 
of the scholastic philosophy, a person of no 
ordinary eminence ; and, in the opinion of his 
countrymen, entitled to fill one of the highest 
chairs in the most celebrated Unirersity in 
Italy. The assertion, then, of Dr Black, 
that Crichton was a person with whom no 
man of talents and reputation would amde- 
scend to enter the arena; is completely dis^ 
proved by Jhe acknowledged fact,. that the 
person who did enter the arena with him 
was the philosopher Arcangelus Mereena^ 

rius.f 

The attacks of Dr Kippis and Dr Black 
have been chiefly, indeed altoost entirely, 


• See Notes and Illostratioiis, letter N. 

t The following passage in the Life of the celebrated James 
Mazaoni, written by the Abbe Serassi, a work akeady quoted, 
will throw additional light on the celebrity of Arcangelua Mer- 
cenarius. Vita del Mazzoni, p. 7.-'' Quale stima poi avesse 
concepita il Pendasio medesimo, dell'ingegno, della penctrazione. 
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directed against the evidemie of Aldus, Im«* 
perialis, and Dempster. The accounts of 
tib^sef authors, as they were the most andent, 
(until the recent discoreSry of the Italian^ 
Memoir, in the work of Casliglione,) some 
of them written during the life, and the rest 
at no very distant period from the death of 
Crichton, formed, in soibe .measure, the cor- 
nar-stones of his celebrity, I trust I have 
succeeded in shewing, that the attempts of the 
author of the Biographia Britannica, as well.as 
those of the learned biographer of Tasso, to 


6 della doteina di qifesto suo discepolo^ ben n vide dalla scelta^ 
cb'ei ftce di Ivi, tni taato namero di BcoluA, per rispo&dere ad al« 
Guni scritti^ publicati contro oerte sue opinioni^ da Arcangelp 
Mercenari^ altro illiistire professore di fiUoeophia in Quelle. Nel 
ehe il Mazaoni per cominiuie quiduda^ fiusd tanto Midmente 
che il Mercenaii dopo molto aggirarsi s'avride ch'ogni difesa era 
vana^ e dorette perdo darsi aUa fine per yinto. E questa yltto- 
ria M tanto piu g^oriotia pel nwtto Maztoni quanto eVegli non 
ebbe a &rre don un debole o poco aggaenito avversaiio^ ma con, 
un sotUe e eonsumatissimo JUosofo, qual si fu veramente il 
Muxenari, comme d puo comprendre dall'opere, die di ltd ti 
vezzono in istampa. e non mono dall enfatico elogio> cbe si trc^ 
va di questo celebre professore presso Pietro Bucd nella terza 
delle sue Giomate. ove. e chiamato. ^ FHosofi dotiissimo omato 
di maravigUasa acute2:&i d^ingegno, prontissimo, enellescienxe 
molto fondato, e nella materia del disjmtare cosi arguto, prontQ, 
guidizioso, edf intendente, eke pochmimi pari ritrovay e superior 
nessun^.' " 
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overturn the evidence of diese writers, have 
been in no degree successlul ; and that the 
accusations regarding the litenry encomiums 
of Aldus, tiie fustian €£ Imperialis, and the 
fiNTgeries of Dempster, however plausible 
they may appear, if brought forward in ge« 
neral aoid superfidal terms, when tbey oome 
to be fidrly met, and critically examined, ate 
found equally destitute of truth and veality. 
Indeed, there is something so repulsive 
and unnatural in the supporitions of the 
learned biographer of Tasso, that they may 
be said, in this light, to carry thdr confuta- 
tion in their own bosom. Lict us examine 
them for a moment. We have before i;^ as 
the subject of discussion, the eldest son of 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and the ne- 
phew of the Bishop of Dunkeld, and the 
Lord Privy Seal. Descended, on both sides 
of his house, from the royal family, — bis fa- 
ther the intimate friend of his sovereign, and 
of the principal men of his time, — ^his mas- 
ters the most eminent schdiars in Scotland,-^- 
and he himself giving promise, by the display 
of talents of the most uncommon brilliancy, 
— ^by his excellence in all the chivalrous ex- 
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ercises of the age, — ^by the gracefulness of his 
manners, and the noble and dignified beauty 
6f his person, of becoming an honour, not 
only to his family, but to his country. This 
young man is found in Italy, and the Italian 
authors have given the most enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of his universal accomplishments. 
The hypothesis of Dr Black insists, that he 
was a superficial and needy adventurer, who 
Was compelled to act the part of a literary 
mountebank in foreign countries, and to gain, 
by such exhibitions, a precarious and miser- 
able subsistence. We contend, on the other 
hand, that Crichton was sent (in the same 
manner as were most of the noble youths of 
his age,) to France and Italy, for the accom- 
plishment of his education, and to enjoy the 
advantages of foreign travel ; that, according 
to the common and established practice of the 
times, he disputed in the public schools and 
academies of these countries ; and that, in 
these disputations, he acquired that high re- 
putation which has come down to our times. 
Let any unprejudiced person determine which 
of these hypotheses is the more likely to be 
true. Which, again, Ts the more natural sup- 

H 
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position of the two, — ^that a young man, who 
was honoured by the intimate friendship of 
some of the most eminent men in Italy, both 
in respect of talents and birth, and high and 
dignified station, — ^whose great powers, and 
unexampled acquirements are commemorated 
by foreigners, who had not even the induce- 
ment of his being a countryman of their own, 
to tempt them to exaggerate, should turn out, 
nevertheless, according to Dr Black, a very 
common and inferior kind of person, a spe- 
cies of needy empiric in science and philoso- 
phy, who possessed a smattering of languages, 
and with whom no man of talents would con- 
descend to enter the lists ? or, should not ra- 
ther be, according to the judgment of one who 
had seen him and known him, a person of 
great genius, and uncommon attainments, — 
a youth, who, in the midst of that constella- 
tion of eminent scholars, and laborious and 
learned authors, who, in every department of 
classical literature, then adorned their native 
Italy, exhibited an extent of knowledge which 
attracted universal admiration, and which, 
when united to high birth, to excellence in 
all the martial accomplishments of the age. 
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and to exceeding beauty and gracefulness of 
person, caused him to be regarded as a model 
of physical and moral excellence, and a kind 
of prodigy amongst men ? 

It is, therefore, quite impossible to reconcile 
the character of Crichton, as a literary impos- 
tor and adventurer, (the level to which Baillet, 
Kippis, and Dr Black have endeavoured to re- 
duce it,) with the high and enthusiastic eulo- 
gies of the writer of the biographical Pro- 
gramma, preserved in the works of Castigli- 
one, of the MS. of Morelli, of the accounts of 
Aldus, Imperialis, and Astolfi. Were this 
his real character, — were this the poor and 
contemptible station which he filled in the 
eye of the world, — what possible inducement 
had Aldus to praise him ? What end did it 
serve, to lavish his incense of false adulation 
upon a being so much beneath his notice, 
and whose name, when affixed to his magni- 
ficent edition of Cicero, must have attracted 
ridicule, rather than insured respect ? The 
same argument appUes with equal force to 
the accounts given by Imperialis and Astolfi ; 
and with still greater force to the friend- 
ship between Crichton and Lorenzo Massa, 
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as well 9S to his intimacy with Sperone Spe- 
roni. 

We shall have occasion, in the third part 
of this argument, to consider the state of 
literature and philosophy in Italy at the re- 
vival of letters, which was the period of 
Crichton's appearance, in comparison with 
its present condition ; and the object, in do- 
ing so, will be to shew, that if, in estimating 
the remarkable powers of Crichton, as we 
find them described in contemporary writers, 
we allow our minds to be influenced by ideas 
borrowed from the present state of modem 
science and modem literature, we are inevita- 
bly conducted to an erroneous conclusion. 
And this fallacious mode of reasoning, in- 
deed, will, perhaps, be found to lie at the 
root of all the modem scepticism as to the 
character and endowments of Crichton. But 
there is still one question which ought to 
be put, and that in the strongest maimer, to 
thpse who insist that Crichton was a literary 
impostor.— Why, when it is well known, 
that, owing to the wide diffusion of classical 
literature, the general study of the ancient 
systems, combined with the scholastic phi- 
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losophy, the very high eminence to which 
the speaking and writing the Greek and 
Latin languages had been carried ; and 
next, owing to the numerous candidates 
for literary and scientific honours, the attain- 
ment of these honours in Italy, during the 
sixteenth century, was in no respect an easy 
contest ; — why, when in this contest an 
Italian public were the judges, Italian scho- 
lars his competitors, and ItaUan writers his 
biographers, has Crichton, a Scotchman, and 
a stranger, been, by contemporary writers, 
universally allowed to have carried off the 
palm? If he was not different from the 
many other adventurers in science and in li- 
terature, who, it is well known, then swarm- 
ed in Italy, why has his name come down to 
us, and theirs been forgotten ? Why, when 
the tide of time has wafted Crichton, with 
all his youthful honours, down to the present 
day, has it swept them into forgetfulness ? Is 
it not the only natural explanation, that his 
was the celebrity founded upon true genius ; 
theirs the eminence which hardly outUyes its 
exhibition; his the steady ray of talent; 
theirs the evanescent gleam of empiricism. 
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The consideration of the remsdning testi- 
monies to the celebrity of Crichton, cannot 
detain us long. The most important are 
those of John Johnston, Abernethy, Bu- 
chanan, and Leitch ; the first of which, alone, 
was known to the modem biographers of 
Crichton, — Black and Kippis ; and, as they 
have found nothing to be said against it, no- 
thing need be here added in its support ; for, 
in every literary controversy, the absence of 
censure may be considered as the admission 
of authenticity. It corroborates, as we have 
already seen, the exact circumstances of the 
death of Crichton, as narrated by Aldus and 
Imperialis, and marks them to have happened 
in the year 1581.* It relates, in a few short, 
but expressive lines, the eminent and univer- 
sal talents of Crichton, Mvsarum pariter et 
Martis alvmnus^ the admiration caused by his 
appearance in Italy, and the general horror for 
his untimely death. This short poem of John- 
ston forms the connecting link between those 
writers who flourished in the lifetime of Crich- 


* It must be admitted, that there is here an inaccuracy in 
Johnston, in dating Ciichton'a death in 1581, instead of 1582. 
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ton, and have left; testimonies regarding him 
founded on their own personal knowledge, 
and those later writers who have transmitted 
the accounts of his uncommon abilities, but, 
from their having lived after his death, could 
not have personally witnessed their exhibi- 
tion. But the account of Johnston deserves 
particular notice, from this circumstance, that 
it was written not many years after the death 
of Crichton by one who, both on the conti- 
nent and in Scotland, might, without any 
overstrained supposition, be understood to 
have received his information from those who 
had been personally acquainted with his cha- 
racter and talents.* 

When we are examining the testimony of 
Johnston, and passing from it to the autho- 
rity of later writers, there is one remark. 


. ^ Johnston was educated at the Uniyersity of St Andrewi, 
and afterwards travelled through Germany and France. He was 
abroad in the 1587. We find him at Heidelberg, in the 1590, 
and it is probable he returned to Scotland some time about the 
1595. He died in the 1612. At what time the Heroes Scoti 
was written^ is not certain. It was first printed at Leyden, 
in 1603: but the Dedication is dated in the 1601, which is 
eighteen years after the death of Crichton. It might, howerer, 
have been composed at even an earlier period. 

6 
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which, in the progress of the argument, is 
not unimportant. In the accounts given of 
any eminent man, by contemporary authors, 
more espedally, if these authors have been his 
friends, there may be some suspicion of error, 
not only from the partiality of individual 
friendship, but, still more, from the natural 
effects of fashion, if he has been, like Crich- 
ton, a very popular character, and the dispo- 
sition to fall in with the tone of public opin- 
ion. We all naturally applaud what it i^ 
the fashion of the day to admire ; and when 
^ man has once become eminently popular, 
we cannot, perhaps, look to his contempo- 
raries for an altogether sober and impartial 
judgment upon his merits. The fervoiir of 
public opinion, and public prejudice, must 
be allowed to subside; and we invariably 
find, that, after this interval, the uninfluen- 
ced voice of truth has fixed the real character 
of most men, — ^has admitted to deserved ce- 
lebrity those who have been truly eminent, 
and discarded those whose characters have 
borrowed their ephemeral brilliancy from the 
varying opinion of the day. Now, this re- 
mark is peculiarly applicable to the instance 
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of Crichton ; and what I here wish to insist 
upon is» that the accounts of his uncommon 
eminence! have, been not only transmitted by 
his contemporaries, but have been repeated 
in as positive terms, by a,uthors who have liv- 
ed in the sober interval which separates the 
violence of popular applause, from the calm- 
ness of unprejudiced judgment. This is the 
case with the above testimony of Johnston ; 
and the s^me remark applies, with equal force, 
to the evidence of Abemethy, of Buchanan^ 
and of Leitch. 

On these authors, the partiality of friend- 
ship could have no effect, for they did not 
know Crichton. His uncommon popularity, 
occasioned by the elegance and courtesy of 
his manners, — the beauty of his person, — the 
skill and courage he evinced in all the feats 
of arms, — his excellence in the gallant amuse- 
ments of the age, and these qualities rendered 
doubly striking by his melancholy death ; — 
we say, all this could have had little or no in- 
fluence on the opinion of later writers, because 
they neither witnessed the exhibition of these 
uncommon powers, nor lived surrounded by 
the rapturous admiration which they appear 
to have excited. These writers were calm 
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and unprejudiced judges, and they transmit- 
ted the sober opinion of Italy and of Scotland, 
regarding this remarkable person, after the 
regret which accompanied his death must 
have diminished, and the high ebullition of 
popular applause, occasioned by the sudden 
display of his talents, must have subsided. 
Yet their opinion is expressed in terms as 
strong and flattering as that of any of the 
contemporary witnesses of his celebrity. And 
this, we do contend, is a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of the real eminence of Crich- 
ton. 

Of these authors, the next in order to 
Johnston is Abernethy, who was a member 
of the University of Montpelier. This au- 
thor, in a poetical work, entitled, Musa Cam- 
pestrisy published twenty- six years after the 
death of Crichton, has, in an elegiac poem, 
which is introduced by a short and compre- 
hensive character in prose, deplored the death, 
and commemorated the uncommon abilities 
of Crichton. The introductory dedication to 
this poem is as follows : — " Sacred to the me- 
mory of James Crichton of Cluny, a youth 
of incomparable talents, celebrated not only 
for his genius, and that uncommon memory 
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which knew not what it was to forget, and 
embraced the whole range of literature, but 
for his eminence in all the feats of arms, both 
equestrian and gladiatorial ; and who, after 
having, in these exercises, astonished the 
whole of Italy, was, to the grief and horror 
of that country, most unworthily slain by 
Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, his own pupil" * 
The verses of Abernethy are valuable, not 
from any poetical merit, for they are poor 
enough ; . (and, indeed, the train of thought, 
as well as the turn of expression, have been 


* In the Hist. Eccles. Scotie of Dempster^ we find the fol* 
lowing short biographical sketch of Abernethy :~^" AdamuB 
Abrenethsus^ Edinburgensis^ Greece Latineque^ ad invidiam sui 
Bieculi^ doctus^ philosophicis juxta^ ac humanioribus literis cu- 
mnlate instruclus^ mi^a ingenii claritudine^ sed infelid sorte, 
philosophiam est professus Nemausi Arecomicorum^ in Volds^ 
socius etiam meorum inibi laborum^ et comes candidus cujus- 
cunque fortuns. Exinde Lyceo Monspelii prspositus Doctorali 
in medidna Laurea donatus. Ejus hsec ad manus meas yen&« 
runt. 

Triumphus Britannie^ versa et prosa. Lib. I. 

Miisa Campestris^ Lib. I. 

Thymiamata Musarum^ Lib. I. 

Pgychologia Medica^ et Philosophical Lib. I. 

Seria Mixta Jocis Parisiis^ Lib. I. 

Deambulatio Metaphysica Lugduni, Lib. I. 

Stirpis Barbonis Felidtas^ Lib. I. 

Vivit adhuc^ et pluramolitur. Utinam sincere fidd orthodozc 
cultor.' 


» 
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shown^ by the learned biographer of Bucha- 
nan,^ to have been borrowed from the classic 
stores of Buchanan and Fracostoro ;) but be- 
cause they contain a decided proof of the 
murder of Crichton, by the Duke of Mantua, 
a fact, the truth of which has been question- 
ed by Dr Black. 

*' Tuque f Ucet princeps, peperit quern Mantua clara, 
Gonzaga infelix I tua quam temeraria dextra ! 
Heu decus Aonidumjunsti vulnerefiedo, 
Doctoretnque tu€e,forfnatoremqu€jufterUaiI" 

** And thou, Gonzaga, to whom illustrious 
Mantua has given birth, unhappy even 
though a prince, with what a daring hand 
hast thou slain the glory of the muses, — ^the 
master of thy studies, — and the guide of thy 
youth rt 

Another very interesting account of Crich- 
ton, is a Biographical Sketch, written by Da- 
vid Buchanan, in the year 1625, forty- two 
years after his death. It contains a concise, 
but animated description, of his short and 
brilliant career ; and the terms in which this 


* Inring's Life of Buchanan^ Appendix, page 400. 
t See the original poem. Appendix, No. XII. 
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author paints the uncommon precocity of his 
talents, the facility with which he acquired 
every distinct and different species of know- 
ledge, and the astonishment which his ap- 
pearance created amongst the leartied men of 
his age, are, in every respect, as strong and 
ardent as the Dedication of his friend and 
contemporary, Aldus. " NvUum peevliare 
studium est secutus ; sed^ qimsiper omnia vaga- 
tus^ uti eratjuvenis midtiplieis doctrirue et me" 
morue^ stupendique ingeniiy modo in polUicis 
et rhetaricis, modo in philosophicis studiis^ et 
modo in thet^gicis se exercuit^ ita ut in omni 
genere sdentiaru/n doctissimM hdberetur. De^ 
mvm longinqtuis petit regiones, ut iUuc melio^ 
res in studiis progressvs Jaceret ; et turn in 
GaUia. Germania, et Italia pere^rinaret, inter 
anmes viros doctos ilUvs s^Li, Lqvnm mira. 
ctdum doctrin€e divinitus missumy turn inter 
Pontificos, tum inter Protestantes, habittis est"* 
" He confined himself to no particular study, 
but ranged alike through all the sciences ; 
and, as he was a youth of universal erudition, 
and stupendous memory and talents, he, at 
one time, exercised himself in political, at 
another, in rhetorical studies : then, again, he 
would devote himself to philosophical, and. 
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after these, to theological subjects ; and this 
with such success, that he was accounted 
most deeply versant in every kind of science. 
At length, he determined to seek foreign 
countries, that he might there make still 
greater progress in these studies. He travel- 
led through France, Germany, and Italy, and 
was accounted, even amongst the most learn- 
ed, as a miracle of learning, who had been 
sent from heaven upon earth ; and this opinion 
was alike entertained by Catholics and Pro- 
testants."* 

In the year 1637, that is, fifly-six years af- 
ter the death of Crichton, an oration was pub- 
lished by David Leitch, or, according to his 
classic appellation, Leochaeus, Professor of 
Philosophy at Aberdeen, which he entitled, 
Philosophia lUa^rymans^ hoc est qiierela Phu 
lasophiae, et Philosophorum Scotorvm^ pne- 
sertim vero Borealium^ oratorie eapressa^ pyh- 
Ike haiita in Avditorio Maximo CoUegii Re- 
git Aherdonenis. In speaking of the most 


* See^Notes and Illustrations, letter R, for the whole of the 
Life of David Buchanan. It was never printed, hut is to he 
fbujid in the MS. volume of Lives hy this author, preserved in 
the Advocates' Library. 
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eminent authors in Scottish literature, he 
uses the following remarkable expressions ; 
** In proof of this assertion, passing over other 
examples, I may instance that celebrated 
triumvirate of Scottish philosophers, the first 
of which is the Admirable Crichton, forced 
by poverty to be a constant wanderer, yet 
who, in philosophic subtilty, stood alone, 
and without a rival ; whose memory, whose 
fame, whose glory, shall be disseminated not 
only through Scotland, which produced, nor 
through Italy, which cultivated his genius, 
but through the whole inhabitable globe/' 

After the consideration of these later testi* 
monia from Dempster, Abemethy, Johnston, 
Buchanan, and Leitch, I shall not detain the 
reader by bringing forward the later, and, for 
that reason, more incorrect, and less interest- 
ing accounts of Crichton. It will be obser- 
ved, that all that we have already seen is 
prior to the extraordinary and amusing nar- 
rative of Sir Thomas Urquhart,* 


* There is no life of Criehton in Bayle ; but this is supplied 
hj Moreri, whose life of him is exdiisively taken from Aldus 
and Impeiialis. In a MS. work^ entitled^ " Hay's Memoirs/' 
preserved in the Advocates' Library, and written in the year 
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It is difficult to determine what is the pre- 
cise weight and notice to be allowed in this 
inquiry to the testimony of this strange and 
eccentric, but highly amusing writer. If the 
account given by Sir Thomas Urquhart were 
the only record relating to the exploits of 
Ciichton which had reached our times, the 
course to be followed would have been plain 


I70O9 we find another biographical sketch of him^ wMchj how- 
ever^ is copied^ nearly verbatim, from Moreri. It oondudes wiih 
a cop7 of the verses of Roncinus^ which are subjoined to the Eloge 
of Imperialis. The more modem names of Baillet^ M^en- 
sie^ Pennant, Eippis, the Eikrl of Buchan, Black, and Irving, 
complete the catalogue of those authors, who have either written 
the Life, or descanted upon the literary diaracter of Crichton. 
Baillet's account is entitled to little notice, because he contents 
himself with pronouncing the character and attainments of 
Crichton to be suspicious, without assigning any grounds what- 
ever fi>r this opinion. Mackenzie's Life is a curious compilation ; 
but it is fUll of errors, and incorrect as to its authorities. Pen- 
nant's Account, which he does not profess to have written, but 
only reprinted, from a work published at Aberdeen, is an exact 
transcript of Mackenzie, only leaving out the Latin quotations, 
and inserting their translation. Pennant was not aware of this, 
fi>r he makes no mention of Mackenzie. The Earl of Buchan's 
Biographical Memoir was, I believe, never printed, but commu- 
nicated to Dr Eippis, and engrossed in his article in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica. Dr Samuel Johnson, in the eighty-first Num- 
ber of the Adventurer, has given an abridgment of Crichton's 
adventures. Johnson, as we are told by his biographer. Sir J. 
Hawkins, dictated the whole from memory ; and it is, I think, 
very evident, that all his information was taken from Macken- 
zielB Life. 
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and easy ; and this, both because the learned 
knight is not himself, upon other subjects, of 
the most scrupulous veracity; and because, 
upon this subject, he has not condescended 
to give any authorities in support of hisi nar- 
rative. Were such the case, a single perusal 
of his extraordinary biographical sketch would 
have induced every sober reader to throw it 
aside, as an excellent piece of burlesque. But, 
considering the different circumstances under 
which we come to its perusal, we are not en- 
titled to take this decided step. The con- 
temporary accounts of other unsuspected au- 
thors, coincide with all the material parts of 
the story, and give that stamp of truth and 
authenticity to the narrative, of which it is 
nearly deprived by its own bombastic pre- 
tensions. Accordingly, when we come to 
examine and analyze this narrative, and to 
uncase the bare facts from the fancy dresses 
in which Sir Thomas has equipped them, we 
do not find that what he has advanced is, in 
itself, either more extraordinary or improba- 
ble than the account contained in the Dedi- 
cation by Aldus. But it is unfortunate, un- 
fortunate at least for the posthumous repu- 

I 
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tation of Crichton, tliough not for the plea- 
sure and amusement of the readers, that Sir 
Thomas cannot describe the plainest circum- 
stance or event, except in a language most pe- 
culiarly his own. He is, in this way, a sort of 
Ancient Pistol in literature. If he wishes, for 
instance^ to inform us that the rector of the 
University of Paris first addressed Crichton, 
and that Crichton^ in his turn, replied to the 
speedi of the rector, " in compliments," says 
he, after this manner, ** vJUro dtroque habitiSf 
tossed to and again, retorted, contrerisposted, 
back-reverted« and now and then graced with 
a quip or a clench for the better relish of the 
gear ; being unwilling, in this kind of strain- 
ing courtesie, to yield to one another, they 
spent a full half hour and mwe." * 

It has been already mentioned, that Crich- 
ton, for the entertainment of his pupil the 
prince, and the court of Mantua, in what 
seems to have been a sort of masque or dra^ 
matic satire, performed himself fourteen dif- 
fer^it characters in succession;—^ drcum- 


• i( 
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stance, which, when we* consider that his 
whole acting probably consisted in changing 
his dress, and reciting some appropriate lines, 
is neither incredible nor improbable. But let 
us listen for a moment to the inimitable lan- 
guage with which this story is clothed by Sir 
Thomas Urquhart. — " O, with how great 
liveliness did he represent the condition of 
all manner of men ! how naturally did he set 
before the eyes of the beholders the rogueries 
of all professions, from the over- weening mo- 
narch to the peevish swain, through all the 
intermediate degrees of the superficial cour- 
tier, or proud warrior, dissembled churchman, 
doting old man, cozening lawyer, lying tra- 
veler, covetous merchant, rude seaman, pe- 
dantic scholar, amorous shepherd, envious 
artizan, vain^glorious master, and tricksy ser- 
vant ! He did with such variety display the 
several humours of all these sorts of people, 
and with so bewitching energy, that he seem- 
ed to be the original, they the counterfeit ; 
and they the resemblance whereof he was the 
prototype. He had all the jeers, squibs, bulls, 
quips, taunts, whims, jests, clenches, gybes, 
mokes, jerks, with all the several kinds of 
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equivocations, and other sophistical captions, 
that could properly be adapted to the person 
by whose representation he had intended to 
inveigle the company into mirth ; and would 
keep, in that miscellany discourse of his, 
which was all for the spleen, and nothing for 
the gall, such a climacterical and mercurially 
digested method, that, when the fancy of the 
hearers was tickled with any rare conceit, and 
that the jovial blood was moved, he held it 
going with another new device upon the 
back of the first, and another, yet another, 
and another again, succeeding one another, 
for the premoval of what is a stirring into a 
higher agitation, till, in the closure of the 
luxuriant period, the decumanal wave of the 
oddest whimsy of all, enforced the charmed 
spirits of the auditory (for affording room to 
his apprehension) suddenly to burst forth in- 
to a laughter; which commonly lasted so 
long, as he had leisure to withdraw behind 
the screen, shift off, with the help of a page, 
the suite he had on, apparel himself with an- 
other, and return to the stage to act afresh ; 
for, by that time, their transported dispar- 
pled, and sublimated fancies, by the wonderr 
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fully operating engines of his solacious in- 
ventions, had, from the height to which the 
inward screws, wheels, and pulleys of his wit 
had elevated them, descended, by degrees, 
into their wonted stations, he was ready for 
the personating of another carriage ; whereof, 
to the number of fourteen several kinds, (dur- 
ing the five hours' space, at the duke's de- 
sire, the solicitation of the court, and his own 
recreation, he was pleased to histrionize it,) 
he shewed himself so natural a representa- 
tive, that any would have thought he had 
been so many several actors, different in all 
things else, save only the stature of the bo- 
dy. * * — First, he did present himself with a 
crown on his head, a sceptre in his hand, be- 
ing clothed with a purple robe, furred with 
ermine ; after that, with a mitre on his head, 
a crosier in his hand, and accoutred with a 
pair of lawn sleeves ; and thereafter, with a 
helmet on his head, the visor up, a command- 
ing stick in his hand, and arrayed in a buff 
suit, with a scarf about his middle. Then, in 
a rich apparel, after the newest fashion, he did 
shew himself like- another Sejanu«, with a pe- 
,riwig daubed' with Cypress povvder; in sequel 
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of that, he came out with a three-cornered 
cap on his head, some parchments in his hand, 
and writings hanging at his girdle, like chan- 
cery bills ; and next to that, with a furred 
gown about him, an ingot of gold in his 
hand, and a bag full of money at his side ; 
after all this, he appears again clad in a coun- 
try jacket, with a prong in his hand, and a 
Monmouth-like cap on his head ; then, very 
shortly after, «vith a palmer's coat on him, a 
bourdon in his hand, and some few cockle 
shells stuck to his hat, he looked as if he had 
come in pilgrimage from St Michael ; imme- 
diately after that, he domineers it in a bare 
unlined gowne, with a pair of whips in the 
one hand, and Corderius in the other; and 
in suite thereof he honderspondered it with a 
pair of panner-like breeches, a montera cap 
on his head, and a knife in a wooden sheath, 
dagger- ways, by his side : about the latter 
end he comes forth again, wiUi a square in 
one hand, a rule in the other, and a leathern 
apron before him ; then, very quickly after, 
with a scrip by his side, a sheep-hook in his 
hand, and a basket full of flowers to make 
nosegays for his mistress : and now, drawing 
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to a closure, he rants it, first, in cuerpo, and 
vapouring it with jingling spurs, and his arms 
a-kenbol, like a Don Diego, he struts it, and, 
by the loftiness of his gait,, plays the Q^pitan 
Spavento j then, in the very twinkling of an 
^y^y you would have seen him again Jssue 
forth with a cloak upon his arm, in a livery 
g.™«„t, thereby r^pre^nting the »,rvi^ 
man : and lastly, at one time, amongst those 
other, he came out with a long grey beard 
and pucked ruff, crouching on a staff tipt 
with the head of a barber's dthem, and hii» 
gloves hanging by a button at his girdle/' * 

The remaining parts of Sir Thomas's ac- 
count of Crichton, are given in so admirable 
a style, as to lend the air of marvellous fiction 
to the most common and credible events* His 
duel with the bravo, or gladiator, at Mantua^ 
his disputation with the most eminent doctors 
and scholars of the Parisian University, the 
admiration occasioned by his dramatic powers 
at the court of Mantua, and the extraordinary 
effects of these upon my lady duchesses mai^s 
of honour, the wonderfiii popularity which 

♦ Sir T. Urquharfs Jewel, pages 7% 73, and 74. 
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he attained, and the exceeding admiration in 
which he was held by the fair sex ; so that 
the young unmarried " ladies of all the most 
eminent places were not any thing respected, 
who had not either a lock of his hair, or a copy 
of verses of his composing ;" all these circum- 
stances are dwelt upon by Sir Thomas, with 
extreme richness of description. Crichton's 
gallant adventures with the young lady who 
had fallen in love with him, their tender court- 
ship, and midnight supper, in which Sir Tho- 
mas informs us, in the spirit of Hostess 
Quickly when she describes the minutiae at- 
tending Falstaffs proposal of marriage to her, 
that " Crichton and his lovely mistresse, on a 
blue velvet couch, sat by one another, to- 
wards a charcoal fire, burning in a silver bra- 
sero ;" and the cruel and disastrous death 
which so soon followed ; — all this is convey- 
ed with a felicity of painting, and a luxurian- 
cy of description and of epithet, of which no 
other writer of the age of Urquhart can ftir- 
nish, I believe, a similar example. 

* It is not proposed, however, to criticise the 
story of Urquhart, but to endeavour to se- 
parate the true wd authentic parts of his 
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nan-ative, from the superfluous comic matter 
with which it is accompanied ; and this is not 
difficult. 

Crichton, we are informed by this author, 
was endowed with a most retentive and ad- 
mirable memory, so that, " after having heard 
any sermon, speech, or harangue, or other 
manner of discourse, of an hour's continu- 
ance, he was able to recite it, without hesita- 
tion, after the same manner of gesture and 
pronunciation, in all points, wherewith it was 
delivered at first ;" that he was possessed of 
very universal talents. We are told also, in 
the words of Sir Thomas, that " he under- 
stood, almost naturally, quiddities of philo- 
sophy ; and as for the abstrusest and most 
researched mysteries of other disciplines, arts, 
and faculties, the intentional species of them 
were as really obvious to the interior view 
and perspicacity of his mind, as those of the 
common visible colours, to the external sight 
of him that will open his eyes to look upon 
them."* That, in addition to this, his cbun^ 
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tenance was exceedingly beautiful, and his 
form admirably proportioned; that he ex« 
celled in all kinds of athletic exercises, and 
was highly accomplished in playing upon all 
sorts of musical instruments, — are, in truth, 
the principal matters in the testimony of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart ; and they seem entitled 
to full credit, from being corroborated by the 
concurring testimony of the more sober and 
rational biographers of Crichton. 

On the other hand, his encounter with the 
gladiator at Mantua, the particulars of his 
public exhibition at Paris, and the wonderful 
dramatic powers with which be astonished 
the Court of Gonzaga, are particulars peculiar 
to Urquhart's Narrative, and are not to be 
found in the pages of his other biographers. 
But we are not entitled wholly to reject such 
£tcts, merely on the ground of the strange and 
questionable language in which Sir Thomas 
has chosen to recount them. They are, in 
themselves, far from improbable; and since 
we have found many, though not all the 
other circumstances in the Sketch given by 
Sir Thomas to be true, although couched in 
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the same grotesque and ludicrous phraseo- 
logy, we may reason, by a fair analogy, that 
the same understratum of truth belongs also 
to those parts of the narrative, which are not 
corroborated by any other author. Nor does 
it destroy the credibility of these facts, that 
the style in which they have been communi-* 
cated by the ingenious Sir Thomas, has been 
forced to bear as many rich and gaudy flowers, 
as the other parts of his amusing story. 

The object of this argument is not to raise 
the testimony of the Knight of Cromarty, in 
any degree to a level with the more respect- 
able authorities which have been quoted. All 
that is meant, is to show, that he is placed in 
the predicament of a witness who certainly is 
not to be wholly believed, but who, far less, 
can be wholly rejected.* 

There is little doubt that the burlesque 
and extraordinary style of writing adopted 
by Sir Thomas Urquhart, in his Account of 


* Some curious particulars relative to the Life of Sir T. Ur* 
quhart, will be found in the Notes and Illustrations^ Letter P, 
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Crichton, the many inaccuracies in which he 
may be detected, and the sweeping assertion 
with which he has closed his narrative,* must 
have had the most mischievous consequences 
in lowering the future character and reputa- 
tion of Crichton. The " Jewel," by Urquhart, 
which contains the panegyric lately examined, 
was first printed in 1652, and republished in 
1774 ; and from the singular nature of the 
tracts which it contains, and the admirable hu- 
mour with which many of the anecdotes are 
given, it was probably much read. When 
Aldus, Imperialis, Astolfi, and other contem- 
porary authors, were gradually assuming their 
places amongst those ancient and forgotten 
stores of literature, which are sought after 
only by the historian, or the antiquary. Sir 
Thomas and his " Jewel" were glittering in 
the public eye, and rising into daily notorie- 
ty-; and, I think, we may date the first ap- 
pearance of scepticism, in regard to the ta- 


* " The verity of this story I have here related, concerning 
this incomparable Crichton, may be certified by above two thou- 
sand men yet living, who have known him." — Jewe}, p. d6. 
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lents and history of Crichton, from the pe- 
riod, when the productions of this eccentric 
writer became more generally known. 

If such was the effect of the eulogy of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, the evil was increased, 
rather than removed, by the appearance of 
Mackenzie's Life of Crichton, in the year 
1722. Never, perhaps, was any biographical 
article written in more complete defiance of 
all accurate research. Had Mackenzie taken 
due pains to examine the contemporary au- 
thorities of Aldus and Imperialis, to which he 
refers, he must have seen, that Crichton could 
not, according to these writers, have been bom 
before the year 1562, yet he places the date of 
his birth in the year 1551. Had he looked 
into the most common histories of his own 
country, he could not have failed to discover 
that the principal command in Queen Mary's 
army, at the battle of Langside, was entrusted 
to the Earl of Argyle ; yet he places Robert 
Crichton of Cluny at the head of the Queen's 
troops. If the work of Trajan Boccalini, 
which he has ventured to quote, had been 
examined by this unfaithful historian of Scot- 
tish literature, he would have found, that the 
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Italian satyrist, in his attack upon Crichton, 
says not a syllable about his coming to Rome, 
or of himself having been in that city ; yet 
Mackenzie affirms, that " Trajan Boccalini, 
in his advertisements from Parnassus, tells us, 
that he came to Rome, Boccalini being then at 
Rome himself:'' Had he weighed the account 
of Imperialis, it would have informed him, 
that Crichton was killed in July, and that 
the assertion of Urquhart, who states that 
his death happened during the Carnival, could 
not be correct ; at least, that the one was di- 
rectly contradictory of the other ; yet this 
accommodating author adopts both stories, 
without perceiving that there is any incon- 
sistency between them. These are but a small 
number of the offences of this writer against 
truth and accuracy. He adds to the account 
of Aldus, expressions of his own invention ; 
and mistakes the testimony of Astolfi, quo- 
ting, instead of the original words, the erro- 
neous expressions of Dempster, under the 
idea, that Astolfi wrote in Latin, not in Ita- 
lian ; and, not content with thus mutilating 
Astolfi, he concludes his career of misquota- 
tion, by placing, amongst the catalogue of 
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Crichton*6 works, which he affirms is copied 
from Dempster, a comedy in the Italian lan- 
guage, which is nowhere to be found men- 
tioned in the Life written by that author. 

All these errors were perpetuated by Pen- 
nant, whose Life of Crichton was an exact 
reprint of the biographical account of Mac- 
kenzie, with this difference, that he rendered 
detection more difficult; because the Latin 
passages, which might possibly have excited 
curiosity, and provoked a comparison with 
the text and the original,* were left out en- 
tirely, and a translation substituted in their 
place. His " Life," accordingly, has received 
from Sir John Hawkins all the honours due 
to a production of established authority and 
accurate research.f 

By thus falling into the hands of authors, 


* The only modem writer, preyious to the accounts of Dr 
Kippis and Dr Blacky who seems to have come to his subject 
with the inclination and the ability for accurate research^ is the 
Earl of Buchan. His Manuscript Memoir I have never seen ; but 
much that is valuable in Kippis's account is derived firom it ; 
although a material fiiult is committed^ if Kippis's account is 
correct^ by the omission of the original authorities and docu- 
ments on which the fiicts are founded. 

t Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 308. 
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who could not feel any merit in adhering to 
the truth, or who would not exert the indus- 
try, which is requisite for its investigation and 
transmission, the fame of Crichton has been, 
by Baillet, Kippis, and Black, regarded with 
doubt, and even treated with ridicule ; yet, in 
forming an estimate of the consideration to be 
given to these opinions, it is most material to 
enquire, who were they who honoured, and 
who are they who have derided him ? His 
honours have been bestowed^ not, as Dr Black 
seems to insinuate, by authors who saw him 
" through the mists of distance and anti- 
quity,"* where remoteness conferred that 
ideal lustre, which proximity would have 
dissolved. 'J'hese, on the contrary, are the 
very men who have regarded his fame as 
suspicious. His eulogists were those who 
knew him, and lived with him — who saw, 
and heard, and felt, the powers of the re- 
markable person whom they described, and 
around the living presence of whose genius 
no charm of antiquity, no enchantment of 
distance was thrown. 

ft 

* Life of Tasso, Appendix xxv. vol. ii. p. 444. 
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The murder of Crichton, by the hand of Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua, is an event, 
of which the particulars are involved in great 
obscurity ; and, as is remarked by Dr Black, 
it is peculiarly unfortunate, that the general 
histories of Italy, at this period, and the more 
private annals of the noble families in that 
country, are equally silent on the subject.* 
This auth(N* has endeavoured, with a warm 
and natural partiality towards Vincenzo, the 
youthful patron of Tasso, to throw an air of 
doubt and uncertainty over the whole of the 
circumstances connected with this melancholy 
history. " Whatever opinions," says he, " we 
may form of the talents of Crichton, it is evi- 
dent, that the guilt of his murder, if he was 
murdered hy the Prince of Mantua^ is in no 
respect diminished." 

'' As to the real cause and manner of our 
young Scotsman's death," says Kippis,t " both 
of them remain in some degree of obscurity. 
That he was killed at a rencounter at the 


* Appendix to the Life of Tasso^ No. XXV. p. 445. 

* Biog. Brit. Article Crichton^ vol. iv. p. 453. 
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Carnival at Mantua, (if on the 3d of July, it 
could not be during the Carnival,) is testified 
by too many authors to be reasonably doubt- 
ed. But whether there was that particular 
malignity, on the part of Vincenzo di Cron- 
zaga, which is commonly ascribed to him, 
may be considered as uncertain*" From both 
of these passages^ it might be imagined, that 
the fact of Crichton's having been slain by 
Vincenzo Gonzaga, the Prince of Mantua, 
was of difficult and doubtful proof ; and the 
expression of Kippis, in particular, would lead 
us to believe that some of his biographers 
had stated the circumstance of his having 
been killed by Vincenzo, but that other au- 
thors were content with simply mentioning 
that he was slain in a rencounter, during the 
Carnival at Mantua. It is added, by Dr Black, 
** that his biographers do not dwell with hor- 
ror on the atrocity of the prince." Let us 
hear the account by Imperialis. " Crichton," 
says he, " after he had left Venice, was, on 
account of his talents, most favourably recei- 
ved by William Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. 
On a certain evening, he happened to be 
strolling through the city, with his guitar i n 
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his hand, and his sword under his arm, in the 
manner of gentlemen of the court ; and being 
met by Vincenzo, the duke's son, (it is unca*- 
tain whether the rencoimter was accidental or 
premeditated,) he was loudly called upon to 
draw, and, at the same moment, a most violent 
and sudden assault was made upon him, and 
his two companions. He, however, not only 
parried the attack, but caused the assailants 
themselves io be in the utmost peril for their 
lives, and, at last, so completely wore out and 
overcame the prince, that, with a loud voice 
he was forced to discover himself to Crichton. 
Upon this he fell on his knees, and, while in 
that attitude, intreating pardon, and repre- 
senting to the prince that he had not, on ac- 
count of the darkness of the night, been able 
to recognize him, he was pierced to the heart 
by the hand of the furious and inexorable 
Vincenzo/* 

By what process of reasoning, Dr Kippis, 
having this passage of Imperialis before him, 
was induced to conclude that it proved only 
that Crichton was killed at Mantua during 
the Carnival, and that, as he would seem to 
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insinuate, the fact of Vincenzo di Gonzaga 
having been his murderer, or even that the 
prince was animated with malignity against 
him, is still " very uncertain," it is not easy 
to discover. And, indeed, if without bring* 
ing forward any argument, or adducing any 
authority which tends to throw suspicion on 
the account of a histcman, we are to be per* 
mitted, in this vague manner, to throw aside 
his testimony, it is hard to say where literary 
scepticism will have an end. Kippis also 
ought to have been aware that the evidence 
of Johnston, in his introductory inscription 
prefixed to his epitaph on Crichton, was, upon 
this point, equally positive and satisfactory. 
The epitaph of this author is, as we have al- 
ready seen, preceded by this inscription:*— 
" James Crichton of Chmy, the pupil of Mars 
and the Muses, slain at Mantua, by the son of 
the Duke of Mantua, m the 1581." The testi- 
mony of Abemethy is, on tibis point, just as 
strong and explicit. 

The account of Crichton's death, as given 
by Imperialis, is strikingly corroborated by 
two interesting passages from English tra* 
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vellers, which seem to place the guilt of 
Vincenzo of Gonzaga, beyond question. The 
first of these is well worthy of attention, be- 
cause it comes from a contemporary, who was 
in Italy at the time when the melancholy 
event took place, and who states the iact 
upon his own authority. This is Thomas 
Wright, the author of a singular work, en- 
titled, " The Passions of the Mind in Ge- 
nerall,"* in the Preface to which he states 
himself ^* to have had long experience in the 
schooles both in Spaine, Italy, France, and 
Flanders.'' 

**I remember (says the author, speaking 
of the dangerous effects of the passion of pre- 
cipitation,) when I was in Italy, there was a 
Scottish gentleman, of most rare and singu- 
lar parts, who was a retainer to a duke of that 
country ; hee was a singular good scholler, 
and as good a souldier ; it chanced one night 
the young prince, either upon some spleen, 
or false suggestion. Or to trie the Scots valor. 


* Published in 1621. 
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met him in a place where he was wont to 
haunt, resolving either to kill, wound, or beat 
him ; and for this e£fect, conducted with him 
two of the best fencers he could find; the 
Scot had but one friend with him ; in fine, 
a quarrel was pickt, they all draw ; the Scot 
presently ranne one of the fencers throw, and 
killed him in a trice ; with that he bended his 
forces to the prince, who, fearing lest that 
which was befallen the fencer, might happen 
upon himselfe, he exclaimed out instantly, 
that he was the prince, and therefore willed 
him to look about him what he did. The 
Scot perceiving well what he was, fell downe 
upon his knees, demanding pardon at his 
hands, and gave the prince his naked rapier ; 
3^rho, no sooner had received it, but with the 
same sword he ran him thorow to death ; the 
which barbarous fact, as it was condemned of 
all men, so it sheweth the precipitation of his 
p9ssjio{iate irefiil heart; for, if he had consi- 
dered the humble submission of his servant, 
and loyaltie of his subject, and valour of his 
souldier ; if he had weighed the cowardlinesse 
of his fact, the in&mie th»t he should thereby 
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incuire) he would never have precipitated 
into so savage an oflfence."* 

That the Scottish gentleman, who is de* 
scribed in this passage, •* as possessing most 
rare and singular parts, as a retainer of a 
duke of that country, a singular good scho^ 
ler, and as good a soldier," was hone other than 
James Crichton of Clunie, the exact coin- 
cidence of the circumstances in the narrative 
of Wright, with the accounts of Imperialis 
and the. other biographers of Crichton, will 
not allow us to doubt. Upon the same 
grounds, we are entitled to conclude, that 
the young prince, who ** received the naked 
rapier from the Scot who fell down on his 
knees^ and no sooner received it than he ran 
him through to death," was Vincenzo of 
Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua. 

The second passage, illustrative more of 
the extreme sorrow which af&icted the house 


* The author of this work^ in his preface to the reader^ says^ 
" I had perceiyedj by long experience^ in schooles both in 
Spein^ Italy^ France^ and Flanders^ that Flemings^ Scota^ and 
Englishmen^ were ever equal, and r&ther deeper schollars, than 
dther Italians or Spaniards." 
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of Gohzaga after the death of Crichton, than 
of the particulars which accompanied it, is 
taken from the works of that strange and 
fiintastic traveller, William Lithgow, and is 
introduced by him in his description of his 
arrival at Malta, and his reception there by 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem. 

" And withall," says he, " to my great con- 
tentment I rencountered here with a country 
gentleman of mine, being soldier there, named 
William Douglass, who, afterwards, for his 
long and good services at sea, was. solemnly 
knighted, and made one of their order ; whose 
fidele and manly services have been since as 
plausibly regarded by the Maltezes as Mon- 
sieurCrichton, hia worth in learning and excel- 
lent memory, rests admired in Italy ; but espe- 
cially by the noUe Gonzagaes, and dependent 
friends of the house of Mantua, for whose loss 
and acddentall death they still heavily be- 
mone ; acknowledging that the race of that 
princely stock by God's judgments, was cut 
off because of his untimely death/' 

Lithgow travelled through Italy in the year 
1609, about fifteen years aft«r the death of 
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Crichton. His testimony, therefore, regaxd- 
ing his worth 'in learning, and excellent me- 
mory, ^^ the admiration which it haA area- 
ted in Italy ;" the lamentations made for his 
death, especially by the " noble Gonzagas,^ 
and the gloomy conviction which they che* 
rished, that for their participation in it, they 
had been visited by the judgments of God, 
and deprived of the hopes of succession ; all 
this, when we consider the circumstances un- 
der which the information was received, is 
entitled to great credit. 

The account of David Buchanan, in sup- 
port of the fact that Crichton was slain by 
Vincenzo di Gonzaga, is as clear and explicit 
as any of the above narratives. " Crichton,^' 
says he, ^^ was for his admirable learning re- 
commended to the Prince and Duke of Man- 
tua, for the purpose of instructing his son in 
polite learning, by wham, during isome nightly 
excursion, he was unhappily sUdn, in the 
flower of his age, and when he had scarcely 
attained to his thirtieth year."* He adds, 


* p. 330^ part vii. levels, p« 10. 
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quod mruunam prindpU deperiret, ** becausie 
he had passionately loved a mistress of the 
prince's ;" a circumstance to be found in the 
account of Sir Thomas Urquhart alone. 

Seeing before us, therefore, the concurrent 
testimony of these authors, — of Imperialis, 
Johnston, Abemethy, Wright, Lithgow, and 
Buchanan, it is impossible to agree with the 
opinion of Dr Black, that the fact of Crichton 
having been murdered in the streets of Man 
tua by Yincenzo de Gonzaga is uncertain. It 
is proved as certainly as any other historkal 
event can be proved. It may possibly be true, 
as has been remarked by the biographer of 
Tasso, that there is room to doubt whether 
Crichton ever was Vincenzo's tutor ; it may 
be correct that Yincenzo was fond of lite- 
rature, and consoled himself, during his 
hours of melancholy, in reading the poems 
and apostrophising the shade of his favourite 
Yirgil ; that he was a handsome prince and 
not likely to be supplanted, by a rival, in 
any a£Pair of gallantry, need not be question- 
ed ; — and yet what do all these united ob- 
servations establish when wghed against 
this short, plain, and unanswerable passage 
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of Imperialis, ^^furenti atque inexartdnli Vin^ 
centii dextera transverberctttis est'^ Indeed, 
after insisting that the &ct of Vincenzo being 
the murderer of Crichton was uncertain, and 
endeavouring to adduce some passages, in or* 
der to clear the prince ** from the charge of 
having committed this dreadful crime," the 
author appears himself to be appalled with the 
temerity of the attempt % and candidly, though 
somewhat contradictorily, remarks, in conclu- 
sion, that none of the passages which he has 
brought forward are at all sufficient to balance 
ihe direct evidence in support of the opposite 
story.* 

The only remaining subject on which there 
still rests some uncertainty is with regard to 
the year and month of Criehton*s death. Im- 
perialis has fixed it to the 3d of July 1588. 
Aldus, m his Dedication of ^^ Cicero's Book 
I>e Univereitate," to the memory of Crichtcm, 
which is dated the 4th of November, 1588, 
confirms this opinion ; and both of these au- 
thors add, that he was killed ^^ ere he had comr 
pleted his twenty- second year." This account 

* Appendix to Life of Tasao^ Vol. II. p. 451. 
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given by Imperialis and Aldus is not corro- 
borated, as far as regards his exact age, by the 
Italian hand-biU or memoir in the Cortegiano 
of Castiglione ; for Crichton was bom, it is 
there stated^ on the 19th of August, and was 
in the year 1580 a young man of twenty years 
of age.* He was bom, therefore, on the 19th 
of August, 1560 ; and if, according to Aldus 
and Imperialis, he was killed on the 3d of 
July, ISSSj, it is evident that instead of ha- 
ving not attained, he was then above the age 
of twenty-two years. The Earl of Buchan 
arrived, therefore, at a true and accurate con- 
clusion, when he stated, in contradiction to the 
conimoh aceoutits of his otiier biographers^ 
that Crichton was bom in the month of Au- 
gust 1560 ; and if it is true, as stated by Al- 
dus, that he was killed before he was twenty- 
two years of age, his noble biographer is 
equally correct in fixing this melancholy ca- 
tastrophe to the month of July 1582.f 

But all these reasonings are overturned, 
and Crichton could not have been slain at 

* Biog. Brit. p. 447, Vol. IV. 
f. Kippis' Biog* Brit. p. 442 — 447. 
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any period before the 4th of November 1584, 
at which time, instead of his t wenty.g«cond, he 
was in his twenty-fifth year, if the following 
passage, from the Abbe Serassi's Life of Maz- 
zoni, be esteemed worthy of credit. In speak* 
ing of Crichton's being killed by Vincenzd 
Gonzaga, in a midnight brawl, ** In una %uffa 
nottnma, Di che," says he,* ** si puo vedere 
L'Imperiali nel Museo Istorico, p. 342, il 
quale peraltro s'inganni ponendo la sua morte 
a 3 di JugUo del 1588, quando lo trovo che 
Critonio era tuttavia in vita nel Novembre 
del 1584, nel qual tempo scrisse e stampo in 
Milano un Elegia pel passagio alia celeste 
gloria del grande Archivescovo S. Carlo Bor- 
romeo. chio tengo tra le mie miscellanee con 
questo titolo."— '^ Epicedium lUustrissimi et 
Reverendissimi Cardinalis CaroU Borromei, 
ab Jacobo Critonio, Scoto, rogatu darissimi 
summaque in optimum pastorem suum pie* 
tate viri Joannis Antonii Magii Medeolanen : 
proximo post obitum die exaratum Mediolina 
ex T3rpographia Padfici Pontii md.lxxxiii. 

* Vita del Mazzonii^ p. 126, 127. 
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in 4. E'noto che S. Carlo mori alli 3 di No- 
yembre del 1584 alle S ore di notte." 

This is a perplexing passage, nor is it to 
be lightly regarded ; for, in every point of view, 
the autbprity it contains is entitled to grave 
consideration. Serassi, an author of bigb cha- 
racter for accuracy, asserts, that he has in hu 
awn hands, amongst his miscellanies, an Epi- 
oedion, written on the death of the Cardinal 
and Saint, Charles Borromeo, by James Crich* 
ton, Scotsman, and printed the very day after 
his death. Serassi copies the title of this 
Epicedion verbatim, and evidently must have 
had it before him, when he wrote the pas- 
sage. All supposition of mistake upon his 
part, is thus precluded. The coincidence of 
the two names. Jacobus Critonius, the ad-^ 
ditional appellative Scotus, and the circum- 
stance, that the elegy was written, and print- 
ed, and published, the day after the death of 
the Cardinal, fixes the poem upon James 
Crichton of Cluny ; as the improbabflity of 
the supposition, that there should have been 
another Scotsman of the name of James 
Crichton in Italy in the year 1584, possessed 
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with the same astonishing fadlity of poetical 
composition, is quite apparent. And, lastly, 
the subject on which this ekgy was compo- 
sed, renders any error almost impossible. Had 
it been a poem on any mdifferent subject, or 
. pK«e JTrelating to any dfaputi pdnt 
in physics, or in morals, we mig}it have been 
allowed to conjecture, that the date 1584 was 
erroneous ; but the death of the Cardinal 
Charles Borromeo ties, us down to a certain 
and unalterable time. An Epicedion on this 
venerable character could not have been writ- 
ten anterior to 1584, and every supposition 
of error in the date is thus excluded. On 
the one side, therefore, we have Aldus, Im- 
perialis, and all his succeeding biographers, 
fixing the death of Crichton to the year 1582 
or 1583 ; on the other hand, we have the Ad- 
mirable Crichton himself writing an Epice- 
dion on the Cardinal Borromeo, on the 4th of 
November, 1584. . On which side tljie truth is 
to be found, must be left to future writers to 
discern. 

Genealogical details are, in general, dry 
and uninteresting ; and perhaps it is only 
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when pursued in the illustration of some dis- 
puted point of history or biography, that they 
ought to enjoy that reflected importance, to 
which of themselves they are not entitled. 
But any man who has greatly distinguished 
himseU; ennobles his ancestors, and forbids 
them to be forgotten* We feel a generous 
eurioiHty in tracing the early annals of the 
family, to whoon the future man of genius is 
to belongs; and if, after him, it has fallen into 
decay, we have even a melancholy pleasure 
in marking the steps of its extinction. 
^ The possession of the lands of Eliock by 
the family of Crichton, is a fact which carries 
us back to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
]AkSfb **My* Ii^ the^l463. Sir Robert Crichton of 

Sanquhar, father of the first Lord Crichton, 
obtained from Charteris of Amisfield the 
lands of Eliock ; and the charter of confirma- 
tion from the crown, along with the origi- 
nal grant, is still upon record.* In the books 


* dl8t October^ 1464. Douglas, p. 449, vol. i. For this £ict^ 
and many of the succeeding details r^arding the Crichton fa-» 
mily, I am indebted to the well-known research, and kind com-^ 
munications, of my learned iHend, Mr J. Riddell. 
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of the Privy Seal, we find a remission grant** 
<^in the 1513 to various persons of rank and 
property in the family of Crichton, among 
whom is foundRobert Crichton, son of the late 
John Crichton in Eliock. In those days, it was 
notan uncommon practice, for the younger sons 
of opulent families to be portioned by having 
a favourable lease granted to them of part of 
their father's estate. John Crichton was pro* 
bably a younger son of the Eliock &mily, 
and obtaining a lease of this nature of the 
lands of Eliock, then forming a part of the 
estate belonging to the family, he is designed 
Joannes Crichton in Eliock, not de Eliock. 
It cannot be stated as a fact, but it is at 
least a fair conjecture, that Robert, the son 
of this John Crichton, was the father of the 
Lord Advocate, and grandfather to the Ad- 
mirable Crichton ; and that, by some family 
transaction or agreement, of which we have 
now lost all direct evidence, the tenant in the 
lease became eventually the proprietor of the 
estate of Eliock. 

James, the Admirable Crichton, even be- 
fore he left Scotland and became so celebifated 
in Italy, appears to have been regarded with 
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much affection and interest by his relations ; 
and the estate and castle of Cluny was settled 
upon him and his heirs-male by a charter 
from James, Bishop of Dunkeld, in 1576^^ 
when he was yet only sixteen years of age. 
The Liord Advocate was proprietor of some 
lands in Ettrick Forest, which had belong- 
ed to the Chancellor Morton, the accom- 
plice of the Secretary Lethington in his trea- 
sons against Queen Mary. These, also, were 
settled upon James .Crichton of Cluny by a 
charter, of which the confirmation is still upon 
record.t 


* The charter of confirmation upon tJiis original dwrter ia 
atill extant^ dated Apid Castrum de StrivUng, tertio die Mentis 
Junei Anno Dom. 1579. It will be found in the Appendix, No. 
XV. 

f Thia JameBj Bishop of Dnnkeld, was probably James P^ 
ton, who, in Spottiswood's table at the end of his Ecdeaias- 
ticdL History, is set dowii aa the last Bidiop in lihe See of Don- 
keld, coming after Robert Ciichton, who succeeded to George, 
the brother of* the Lord Advocate. There is something difficult 
to explain in this grant How the estiEite and castle of Cluny, 
which, by Greorge, Bishop of Dunkeld, had been conveyed to his 
brother, should have returned into the hands of Bishop James 
Paton, and then be by him again conveyed in the broadest terms 
to the Admirable Crichton, is not easily understood. 

The Lord Advocate was likewise possessed of lands, which 
be bad purchased ftom the Mdwbrays of Bamebougal), in the 
barony of DmnTanie, and county of Linlithgow. 
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The expression, therefore, which is used 
by Leitch, in speaking of Crichton's travels, 
** canstafUissimus pne pavperteUe peregrinus/' 
is contradicted, whether we look to the land- 
ed estates, . and the high official situations 
possessed by his father, or to the substantial 
inheritance, which, at a very early age, was 
settled upon himself. ^ That he may have ex* 
perienced some temporary inconvenience at 
the time when he addresses to Aldus his 
desponding hexameters, is not improbable; 
but that the heir of Cluny, the eldest son of 
the Lord Advocate, and the near relation 
of so many rich and noble families, should 
have been compelled, at the first, to leave his 
native coimtry, and, eventually, to continue 
a solitary wanderer. upon the continent, from 
the pressure of poverty, is an assertion against 
which the probable evidence arising from un- 
doubted facts, is so strong, that it may be al- 
most pronounced impossible to be true. 
/' Sir Robert Crichton, of Cluny, the second 
son of the Lord Advocate,* and full brother to 


* Tbftt Sir Robert was the brother-g^rniaii to JameflCrkhton^ 
appears fWnn the foUowing oharter :•<- 
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the Admirable Crichton, became, aftei^ his 
death in Italy, the heir of the family, and 
eventually succeeded to the estates of Eliock 
atod Cluny.'^ His diaracter appears to have 
effaced in every respect, a contrast to that of 
his accomplished brother. Educated in tirne^ 
of turbulence and dissension, when the civil 
commotions, which then tore the kingdom^ 
the independance of feudal manners, and th^ 
struggle between the reformed and the ca^^ 
tholie religions, had produced many man of 
fieree and intolerant habits, he yet appears a 
singular instance of depravity amid the daris 
diaracters with which he is surrounded. 

Associating with men of riotoiis habits, 
he seems, in the prosecution of his entar* 
prizes, to have had little respect for the pub* 
lie laws of his country, or for the private ap^ 
peals of family affection. One of these en^ 
terprizes is worth relating, because if thrown 


w • y ^>f.< 


June S, 1581.-*Eex3 pro bono servftio no^is, per noBtruin fs^ 
miliarem clericum et consiliarium^ Magistrum Robertum Crich- 
ton de Eliock^ nostrum Advocatum^ inipenso, concessit^ Roberto 
Crichton, filio inter prs&tum Magistrum Robertum et Elisa- 
betbam Stewart^ ejus sponsam^ terras et loca seu pnedia de Cat- 
•lack." It has before been shown that EHsabeth Stew«t waa 
mother of the Admirable CrichtOD. 
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light not only on the personal character of thift 
finidal Knight, but on the manners of Scot- 
land at the close of the sixteenth centui^. 
- Marion Crichton was his half sister, and thef 
ddest daughter of the Lord Advocate^ by his 
third marriage.* Upon the death of her father^ 
James Stirling of FeodaUis, who married Iso- 
bel Borthwick, the Lord Advocate's widow, 
biui been appointed tutor to Marion; and b« 
had. chosen to place her, when she was y^t a 
very young girl, under the care of his bro* 
ther, Henry Stirling of Ardoch, that she 
might remain with him, to use the expres*' 
sive language of the old deed which describes 
this nefarious transaction, '^ this summer sea- 
son, for learning of sic things as wes maist pro- 
per for ane bairne of her estate." 

Shr Robert Crichton determined to get pca^ 
session of Marion, with the view either of 
compelling h^r into a marriage With some of 


* In the Record of Signatures, Vol. XV. for the years 1591 
mS I60i, page ^, letter B, we find a granty in which allutloii Is 
made to un^uhile' M aister Rohert Criditon of Efiock, and Iso- 
hd Borthwick, his spous, being a grflnt of the manage of Ma- 
rioon Criditon, their dochter and heir, (». e. heir of that mar- 
'"Se.) 
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his jas6odate$, or intimidating her into a 9etr 
tlement pf her fortune upon. himself. He 
procured the as^stance of some of the boldest 
of his fnends ; and these, with forty horse* 
men, fully armed, assembled under cover of 
night, and attacked the house of Ardoch.t 
At this lime, the Earl of Bothwell, who 
had been declared a rebel and traitor in the 
year 1591» was known to be in conceal- 
ment in some part of the country; and this 
armed band of plunderers pretended that 
they came to. search for that nobleman. . They 
soon scaled the outer wall of the building, 
and Sir Robert, crying and shouting that he 
knew that the Earl of Bothwell was there, 
and that he had orders to apprehend him, iur 
sisted on entering the castle. Henry of Ar- 
dodi appeared at the door, and incautiously 
admitted the party. Their conduct was now 
equfdly cruel and cowardly. They maltreat- 
ed Ardoch's le^dy in the most brutal manner. 
They robbed th^ hoAise of mapy. yal^ble^ ar- 
ticles ; and they accomplished the main purr 
pose for which they came, by violently carry ^ 


at-l^ 


* July 13, 1592. 
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logoff the defenceless girl from her friends 
and protectors. Nothing can furnish us .with 
a more convincing proof of the lawless man- 
ners, of this age,* than the drcumstance, that 
the leaders in this cruel assault were gentle- 
men of family and property in this part of 
the country.* 


*' Tfbtae pencms are all ordained to appear by a certain 6bj, 
and produce Marion Crichton^ which haidng fiiiled to do^ thejr 
are declared rebels in common form. See^ for the original deed, 
giving a most minnte description of the cruel circumstances at- 
tending this midni^t attack on the house of Ardoch, Priyy 
CouncU Register^ volume for 1591 and 1594, p. 144.— -The 
names of Sir Robert Crichton's associates, are Patrick Graham 
of InchbiBckie, William Stewart, brother to the Laird of Inner- 
meith, Walter Rollo, tutor of Duncrub, Andro Ramsay of Inch- 
straffie, and Grawin Douglass, brother to the Laird of Dalzel, 
with forty horsemen armed with pistols, ^c The deed de- 
clares, '^ they first maist shamefullie and unhonestlie misused 
the said Harie's wife, being grite with baime, dang and harlit 
her up and donne at their pleasure; they then sought Ma- 
rion Crichton, and having found her, violentlie carryed her away, 
and reft, and away took, a grite part of Ardoch's moveables.'* 
On the 26th of January, 159S, Sir Robert Crichton is again de- 
nounced on an accusation of certain treasoniible practices and 
conspiracies ; and, in the same volume which contains the re- 
cord of his outlawry, we find proof that the knight had not for- 
saken his old habit of attacking his enemies in their houses* 
Philip Mowbray of Pitliver Mill, who was probably a relation 
of the Lord Advocate's second wife, Agnes Mowbray, compkins 
of John Stewart, James Stewart the younger, and Sir Robeift 
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The Lord Advocate, by his first tnorrisgc 
with Elizabeth Stewart, was nearly connected 
with the Earl of Moray. Lord Doune, the 
fiither of the ecurl, was his brother-in-law ; and 
his son. Sir Robert Criehton, natorally es* 
poused the party, and held himself bound to 
avenge the quarrel of his noble cousin. It is 
not unimportant to remark in passing, that 
James Stewart, this Earl of Moray, cousin to 
the Admirable Crichton, was married to liady 
Elizabeth Stewart, daughter of the R^ent 
Moray. The Regent Moray, it is well known, 
was a natural son of King James V. His 
daughter, therefore, was cousin to King James 
VL ; and I entreat the reader to remark the 
perfect accuracy with which this marriage is 
recorded by Aldus Manutius, in his dedica- 
tion : — " Neqite Regis in consohrinum tuum, 
^acohum Stuardum^ dem&ntiai^-^ui^ cum Mo^ 
ravitB Principatu, consdbrinam uxorem dediV^ 
Surely this is a circumstance which marks 
equally the fidelity with which the informa- 
tion had been given to Aldus by Crichton, 

and transmitted in his writings to posterity. 

^ — ■ — , — ; ■ ' 

Criobon^ %x an attack upon bia honeey somewliat similar to tfa^ 
Haid of Ardoch, 
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It is well known> that Moray, who had been 
guilty of receiving and harbouring the Earl 
of Bothwell, after bis unsuccessful attempt to 
sdze the king in the palace of Holyrood, was 
accused of having been an accomplice in this 
UUconcerted scheme^ The Earl of Huntly 
received orders to bring Moray to his trial; 
and he, according to that savage and sum* 
mary mode of justice so commonly adopted 
in these times, having assembled his vassals, 
attacked the castle of Dunibirstle, where Mb* 
ray then resided with the Lady Doune, his 
mother. The-castle was set fire to ; and Mo- 
ray, after a feeble defence,* favoured by the 
confusion of the fray and the darkness of the 
night, had contrived to escape : but the silk 
strings attached to his steel cap having caught 
fire, he was thus betrayed to his merciless pur* 


• Spottiswood^ p. 887. Melvill's Memoirs^ p. $01. Btir- 
rell's Diary, 7th February, 1591. Calderwood, p. 967. 

In the Genealogical History of the Earls of Sutherland, it is 
mentioned, p. 216, that the Earl of Moray was killed by the 
Laird of Cluny, and the Laird of Gicht The ballad on the 
death of the bonny Earl of Moray is well known. It wiH be 
found in Ritson's Scottish Songs, vol. II. p. dd. 
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Ba&ts, who murdered him among the rocks 
on the sea-shore. > > . 

< A transaction of this cruel nature inoen* 
sed the people, by whom Moray was much 
beloved, and made a deep impression on his 
relations, who clamoured loudly for justice 
against Huntly. Revenge, however, was 
more congenial to the feelings of his cousin, 
Sir Robert Crichton ; who, meeting with the 
Laird ci£ MoncoiBfer, a partisan of Hundy,* 
at the chapel of Egismalay, slew him upon 
llie ;spot, unawed by the sanctity of the place, 
and reckless of the consequences of the 
crime. 


* This circumstance^ that the Laird of Monoofe was a par- 
iixan of Huntly^ is not poaitiTely asserted^ but is strongly ixn^ 
plied, in the following passage : — *' Mr Robert Crichton, advo- 
cate, left a fidr estate behind him, viz. the Barony of Eliock 
and Clunie, to his son. Sir Robert Crichtoune of Cluny. But 
after he had killed the Laird of Moncofier (in revenge of the 
Earl of Murray's slaughter,) at the chapell of Egismalay, had 
never good success in his afi^drs." — Staggering State of Scots 
Statesmen, MS. Advocate's Library. 

'' Holyrood House, \Zth February, 1598. — The diet appoint- 
ed to Clunie, for his compearanoe before the justice and his de- 
puties, to underlye the law for the slauchter of the Laird of 
Moncofier, continued to the 28d of May next, and proclamation 
to be direct hereupon."— Pnvy Council Record for 1609 and 
l90^^Sed€ru$U Book. 
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r Bk Robert was summoned to stand his trial 
for thk murder ; but her^ as upon most oth^ 
occasions, he dedined appearing in person, 
and the afiair was probably hushed up and 
forgotten. These repeated warnings did not 
effect any change upcHi his turbulent cha- 
racter. Received again into favour, he at- 
tended upon the king when he held bis court 
at St Andrews in the 1602, and was there a 
third time guilty of a violent assault, comrndt- 
ted within the chamber and in the presence 
of royalty.* Incensed at this proud contempt 
of his authority, the king immediately supi- 
moned Sir Robert Crichton to answer before 
him for his crime, at the Palace of Falkland. 


* A document rq;arding tfaiBaaitniiit is prnenredin the Privy 
Council Reeoid oi 1601-— 1609^ ftom which I take the fbUow- 
ing extract >-^ 

** Aoent die chaise gl^en by virtue of our Soverane Lnrdet 
letters to Sir Robert Crychtonn of Cluny^ jEnyg^t^ to have com? 
peirit peraonallie before the Kii^ Mi^eatie at Falkland^ to have 
anawerit upoune the proud contempt and iiid^;nitie done by 
ham lattlie upon the Ipth day of this instant^ againat hia helnea 
YQ. the persute^ dinging, and invaaioune of — Chabnera, with- 
in our awin chalmor and ludging in Saiict Androia, quhairin hit 
Miigeatie was preient fbr' the tyme.** Sir Robert does not appeari 
and is ijbrfeited. Page 941> vd. for die above year. 
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On bis failing to obey the ofder^ Ms estates 
were forfeited, nor does he ever again appeaif 
to have enjoyed tibiat rank and consideratim 
to which his high connections had at first pro^ 
moted him. 
^ Sir Robert Crichton married Xiady Mar- 
garet Stewart, a daughter of John the sixth 
Lord Innermeath, and sister to James, Earl 
of AtholL* That he had sons, is certain ; but 
neither their names nor their history can be 
discovered.! His unsettled and riotous hfy 
appears to have wasted his fortune; and, in the 
1596, he sdd his estate of Eliock to his 
brother-in-law. Sir Robert Dakel of Dal- 
zel, afterward first Earl of Camwath.^; ■, The 


* DoQgWi Fttrage^ p. 140, VoL I. 

1 29th Jan. 1607.—'^ In presence of ihe Lofde» iSf Secnet 
Counsell Compeirit personallie Sir Robert Crichton of Clume^ 
aid Hirriag of Lethitidie, ailcl d^chret upon theif grent ahh, 
th^ they were not fhtexdidted; snd that their doatti^ nor mf 
otheris, n^ere inMt id fotai their liandi&"-^Prtfjr ComoU JRe^ 
t9itljbr Catthnary Book, vol^Jbr Ifi91^ 16Z6. 

j: We find tifais proved m ih6 flowing taitrttc^ tnm • MS« 
KcMotiai Tntntforapt of the wxka awl evidentifrdi the Lordttdup 
oif Catiiwttthi oidile the IStk Deceriftber, .1«486- 

**ltBKA, aBv«fate«Mtt grtoiit be ^ Rdberft GKtchtmi d* €hl« 
nie, Knyght, widi ixmaeirt of &i Jamaf StewUrt of B > Hi< > iha tia ,. 
Knicht, to Robert Dalsell, younger of that Ok, of the fbrty 
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lands of Eliock and Eudiane thus passed in* 
to the family of the Earls of Carnwath; and 
the succession to the paternal inheritance, 
which, under happier auspices, might have 
been graced by the talents, and transmitted 
to the descendants of the Admirable Crich- 
ton, in the person of bis fierce and unlettered 
brother was prematurely brought to an end. 
Although the male succession of the family 
to the estates possessed by their forefathers 
was thus closed, the Lord Advocate, in the 
year 1582, concluded a marriage between his 
ieldest daughter Margaret, and that ancient 
house to which his estates of Etiock and £u- 
chane were at a future period to pass. She 
married Sir Robert Dalzel of Dalzel, after- 
wards raised to the peerage by the title of 
Earl of Carnwath. Margaret Crichten, there- 
fore, the eldest sister of the Admirable Crich- 


flchillingis^ and fbrfy penny land of Eliock^ and fbrty schiSingui 
land of Eudiane^ to be halden of the Lord Sanqbare; dated the 
8th and 10th of November^ IS96. We find fi^om the same do- 
cument, that a chartonr of confirmation of the above was grantit 
by the Lord Sanquhar, and David Cxiditon of Lugtown, on the 
7th of July, 1604. The words tiiulo venditionis appear, in a 
subsequent part of the deed, and prove the absolute sale of the 
estate of Eliock, by Sir Robert Crichton. 
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ton, became the female stem of the noble fa- 
mily of the Earls of Camwath.* 


* In the Register of bonds and obligations fixr the year 16S9, 
we find the following extract. ^* I Robert Dallel of that ilk, 
grant me to hare reodvit frae Mr Robert Crichton, Advocate t^ 
onre Sorerane Lord, the soome of ane thousande merkes, and 
yat in compleit payment of the tocher gade promittit be him to 
me, oonfinrm to the contract of maniage past betwixt us, Ro* 
bert Dalzel, my eldest sone and apparand are, and Margaret 
Criditon, his eldest doc^ter, now spooae to the said Robert, at 
Dalid, S6th May, 1582." Mary, another of the youngest sisters 
of Crichton, who is specially mentioned in her fiither's will, was, 
Ibur years after his death, married td Sir James Stewart of Bal- 
lecfain, the descendant of Sir John Stewart, natural son to King 
James the Second of Scotland, from whom the fbnily of Stew- 
arts of Ball e c hin in Perthshire are directly deBcended.-»Doir- 
oLAs' JBanmage, p. 489. 


SECTION III. 


W^E come now to the third part of this bio- 
graphical criticism, — ^totheconsiderationof the 
argument against the endowments of Crich- 
ton, founded on the assertion that the powers 
ascribed to him are supernatural, and there- 
foxe incredible ; and that, however entitled to 
authority his biographers may be, when they 
have written upon other subjects, the stories 
they have left regarding this extraordinary 
person, exceed the common limits of human 
belief, and carry with them, in their utter im- 
possibility, their own confutation. 

The review of this argument will lead us 
upon interesting ground ; for, in order to pro- 
nounce whether Crichton's endowments are 
incredible, it is necessary to be at least curso- 
rily acquainted with the course of instruction 
in the sciences and other branches of learning 
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which Crichton must have pursued, under 
the direction of those eminent men who were 
his masters. We must, therefore, advert, for a 
few moments, to the state of literature and 
philosophy in Scotland and in Italy, during 
the sixteenth century, — ^to the nature of those 
studies in which the human mind, after it had 
risen from the sleep of so many centuries, 
began then to exercise itself, — ^and the powers 
which were required towards attaining in 
them any thing like a remarkable profideiuy* 
It is well known that the learned men of 
Europe were, at this period, divided into two 
great classes^ the followers of the Platonic; 
mad the disdples of the Aristotelian Fhiloso* 
pby i that these two great philosophers divid* 
ed between them, at this time, the sovereignty 
of the mental world; and, certainly, bow- 
ever we, who are educated in the light and 
knowledge of these modem days, may be en<> 
abled to ridicule some of the errors, and to 
escape from the slavery of these ancient sys- 
temsi it is impossible not to admire the efforts 
of those two mighty minds, who framed so 
wide and ^o lasting a despoti$m. Nor is it less 
f5iitHHi» to remtrii, at this period, the inef* 


I 
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iSSefsts which were made, by some gifted spi* 
rifis, to throw off the yoke of these established 
systems ;^ to see them attempting: to fhtme 
Hew, and; as they conceived, more perfect mo» 
dds of philosophy, where, instead of sm at^ten^ 
five observation of natune. Imagination w&& 
ever ready to present her fantastic theories, 
and where conjecture so constantly supplied 
what truth and experiment refused ta> fuif« 
nifilL One would think,that the hximan mind 
seemed conscious of the delusion under which 
it laboured, aware that it waa wrong, yet un* 
able, in the dim, twilight which surrounded 
it, to discern what was rigkt^ and aBxiotis^ 
only^ bytibese vigorous^ strug^s, to preserve 
tiiat liberty of thought, which was destined at 
last to break tihe spell^ and to let in the light 
of truth and nature; 

Nothing, indeed^ can be more striking, 
tiian tiie ardour with which philosophy and 
litierature were cultivated at this remarkable 
period ; nothing more wonderful than that 
enthusiasm with which^ after its long slum- 


* It is suffideint here to mention the names of Bnmo, Cam* 
pandila^ snd Cardan. 
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ber, the human mind rose at once, refreshed 
instead of enervated, and summoned all its 
faculties, and rallied all its powers, and again 
sprung forward in the course of intellectual 
improvement. Universities were founded, 
schools endowed, riches profusely expended 
in the encouragement of every species of 
knowledge ; men of letters were raised to be 
the equals of princes, and princes thought 
themselves honoured by being associated with 
men of letters. Labour, and pain, and travel, 
were ehearfuUy undergone, and ease and plea* 
sure, without hesitation, sacrificed in the cause 
of science. These remarks apply, with particu- 
lar force, to the literary history of Italy, du- 
ring the sixteenth century ; but the name of 
Scotland stood also very high in Europe, in 
the scale of intellectual cultivation, at the pe- 
riod when Crichton received the rudiments 
of his education. Under the royal line of 
Stuart, the nation was induced, not only by 
the munificent patronage, but by the example 
of many of its sovereigns, to pay a principal 
attention to the cultivation of letters ; and, 
although it laboured under many disadvan- 
tages, Scotland had already produced some 
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of the ablest scholars, and most eminent ma- 
thematicians in Europe. 

The effects of the reformation, the colli- 
sion of contending intellects, and the mental 
strength and vigour produced by the religi- 
ous discussions which at this period engrossed 
the attention of the nation,— the sources of 
information and improvement derived from 
the intercourse of our ablest reformenS with 
the continent,— and, above all, the admission 
of the lower classes, whose ignorance under 
the Roman Catholic church was equally pro- 
found and hopeless, to a participation in that 
increasing intelligence and freedom which ac- 
companied the doctrines of the reformation ; 
al^ these causes co-operated to render the six- 
teenth century a period of no less eminence in 
the literary history of Scotland, than in that of 
Italy. The single names of Knox, Buchanan, 
and Napier, are sufficient to prove the truth 
of these observations ; and, were it necessary, 
many others, though not of equal eminence, 
might be added to this triumvirate of talent. 
It was, we see then, in the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems of philosophy, and in an 
acquaintance with the works of those who 
were termed innovators upon Aristotle and 
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Flato^ that, at the period when Crichton ap- 
peared, the learned youth of Italy and of 
Scotland were educated. Indeed, we ought 
to say, the learned youth of Europe ; for 
nearly the same course of instruction was fol- 
lowed in France, Germany, and Spain, in 
Scotland, and in England. One great cause 
of this appears to have been, the constant 
emigration of learned men firom one country 
to another; many professors repairing from 
Scotland and England, to France, Italy, and 
Spain; while, from these countries, many 
learned foreigners were invited to our own 
island.* 

Although, however, notihing could exceed, 
the intense labour, and constant exertion, 
which was to be seen in all who were candi** 


* Inter archiva^ (says Sir R. Sibbald^ MS. Histor. Liter. Sco- 
tic, p. 34,) CoUegii Scotid apod Pariaienses, RegiBtrom.hAbO" 
tur omnium iUustrium Seotomm, praesertim Scotorum ^us 
Collegii, qui floruerunt in Academia Parisiensi, a Aindatione 
ejus Colkgii Scotid, Anno Dom. 1325, ad nQ9tra tempom; ex. 
quo apparet, septen^ecem aut octodeoem Scotos fiiisset Hestores 
Universitatis Parisiensis. It would be an endless task to give 
the names of the eminent Scotsmen who were teachers or pro- 
fessors in France, Italy, and other continental countries, during 
the sixteenth century. Boeoe, Buchanan, the two Barclays, 
Dempster, George Crichton, Blackwood, and many othen, oo* 
cur immediately in our literary reGoUectionSr 
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dotes for fame in the knowledge and the lite- 
rature of this period, there is yet one remark, 
relating to the nature of suoh knowledge, 
which ought particularly to be insisted on ; 
and this is,-— that in attaining a proficiency in 
these studies, no uncommon power of what 
we call geniusy no supernatural mental en- 
dowments are necessary. I wish here to make 
a distinction between the greater stretch of 
mind required to attain to uncommon emi- 
nence, or to make important discoveries in 
the high^ sciences, and the more common 
spedes of intellect, which iS fitted to excel in 
the knowledge of languages, in the attain- 
ment of eminence in the elegant pursuits of 
literature, in the lower walks of science, or 
the comparatively easier studies of the Plato- 
nic or Aristotelian philosophy. To have at- 
tained the knowledge of many different lan- 
guages,-^o have acquired an astonishing ft- 
cility in the extemporaneous composition 
both of verse and prose, — to have become mas- 
ter of the philosophy of Aristotle, and of his 
syllogistic mode of disputation, — are surely 
pursuits requiring none of the rare and un- 
common powers to be found in those greater 
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minds which have widened the bouridariefli, 
and advanced the discoveries, of real sd«ice ; 
in such minds as Newton, Kepler, Lodce, 
and Pascal. 

The faculty which is primarily necessaiy; 
in the acquisition of the first species of know- 
ledge, is that of memory, — a faculty, of every 
other, the most under the management, and 
subjected to the improvements, of man. The 
power required in the other, is that of pro- 
found, unfatigued, uninterrupted thought; 
of intensely concentrating the mind upon one 
subject This is not only of itself a very un- 
comnion talent, but it must be joined to an 
excellence in the higher and more difficult 
branches of the most abstract and difficult 
sciences, to a mightiness, and yet a modesty 
of mind, which are seldom found united, 
to a power of philosophical invention, and 
yet a distrust of all ideal theories. It in- 
cludes, in short, qualifications so high, so pe- 
culiar, yet so dissimilar, as to be met with 
very rarely in the history of man. While, 
therefore, we observe the state of knowledge 
in Europe, at the time in which Crichton ap- 
peared, and the high advantages which he en- 
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joyed in being educated at a period when aH 
the different branches of the learning of these 
times were so aithusiastically cultivated^ let 
us not forget the last obsarvation, m to the 
nature and power of the faculties required for 
such cultivation. 

Now, to come to the application oi these 
observations to the case of Crichton, we say* 
in reply to the assertion that the account 
given of his extraordinary talents is supema. 
tural and incredible, that this is not the case ; 
because all that he accomplished, was nothing 
more than the attainment of a high, and cer- 
tainly extraordinary proficiency in the circle 
of the sciences then taught in the schools ; 
and this it is evident, to a man of superior ta- 
lents, though not of profound genius, possess* 
ing a natural turn for languages, and assisted 
by a memory which he had cultivated to the 
highest degree, was very far from being im- 
possible or incrediUe. It was what was done^ 
in a lesser degree, by almost every individual 
in that constellation of philosophers and poets, 
arid learned authors, who were regularly edu- 
cated in the course of study then pursued in 
the different universities of the continent. 
But still, by allowing this, we do not con- 
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cede, la the snallest degree, tiie fioint of 
Crichton -8 unoommon superiarit j^ ; for, kt it 
lie rauembered, that in these studies, and in 
the knowledge of the Aristotdian ph^M^ 
^y, in all its various and complicated branch* 
es, in the use of the learned languages, in 
the talenfc for public disputation, and ^xftemr 
pore compositiaD, Cricfaton is universally ac* 
knowledged to have, witii a single excep* 
tion, excelled all who attempted to cope with 
)uai,-^to have astonished and delighted the 
learned world of Italy ; and this at a period 
when knowledge was so eagerly oiltivated, 
eo generally diffiised, and the literary world 
enriched by so many eminait scholars, that 
it required certunly no common person to 
create the sensation which he appears to have 
exdited. When it is added, that Crichton 
died at the age of twenty-two, we shall no 
longer wonder at the enthusiastic admiration 
ocoaaioned by his appearance, and the deep 
regret which followed his. death. 

. Althou^, therefore, it is asserted, in reply 
to the argument which has been brought 
against the authenticity of the biographical 
accounts of Crichton, that there is nothing in- 
credible or unnatural in the endowments as- 
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mbed to him, let us ndt forget, a^ the same 
time, that in the particular course df stuKiies 
which were cultivated by the learned at this 
period, he had, at an age when others are <Mily 
oommendng, oompleted his brilliant career,~- 
tfaat in these he had not only attained so high 
a pitch of eminence as to diallenge, in the 
public disputations which were then common, 
the most distinguished men in Italy, but that 
he had united to all this, the possession of 
every accomplishment which could adorn the 
gentleman and the soldier. 

Bttt fiirth^, an extraordinary proficiency 
in the sciences, and in general literature, at a 
vay eariy age, is not uncommon in the his- 
tory either of ancient ot of modem letters ; 
and although, certainly, there have been many 
instances where such precocity of talent has 
not conducted to that maturity of excellence 
which mi^t have been expected, yet, on the 
other hand, are there, perhaps, as many ex- 
amples of early ability, in persons afterwards 
destined to arrive at confirmed and superior 
excellence, 

Ijooking to the annals of ancient literature, 
it is well known that Cicero composed, at the 
age of thirteen, a treatise of rhetoric, entitled. 
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** De Batiane Dicendi^ which in bis riper 
years, at the request of his friends, he new- 
•modelled into the valuable treatise, *^ De Ora- 
tare.''* We are informed, by Plutarch,t that 
the same great writer had published, when 
quite a boy, a poetical piece, entitled, " Gla- 
COS PontvuSy' founded on a story which 
furnished to i£schylus the argument for one 
of his tragedies. His poetical translation of 
the Phenomena of Aratus, composed as early 
as his seventeenth year, furnishes a third proof 
of the precocity of his talents. It is true, i^ 
doubt, that his verses of Aratus are poor and 
unpoetical, and that, reasoning by a fair ana* 
logy, his Glacu^ Poniivs was probably worse : 
yet, in, proving that the early endowments 
of Crichton are not incredible, the instance 
cannot be called inapposite ; for if, after such 
an early, although imperfect exhibition of ta- 
lent, the abilities of the youthful translator of 
Aratus rose into such strength, in the detector 
of Catiline, what might not have been hoped 


* Baillet des En&ns Celebres^ p. $5. Cicero de Oratore^ 
Book I. 

t See Plutarch in Vit. Ciceroms, or Langhome's Plutarch, p. 
«7«, vol. V. 
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from that maturity which was to follow the 
still more perfect and uncommon youth of 
Crichton ? 

Pliny, the younger, composed a Greek tra- 
gedy* at the age of sixteen, and a collection 
of Elegies and Epigrams, then considered 
so excellent, that they were translated into 
Greek, and set to music. Nor were his abi- 
lities confined to poetry. At the age of nine- 
teen, he had already figured in public life, — 
had shewn his talents as a pleader, in the ma- 
nagement of causes of high importance and 
difficulty, in which his opponents were often 
the most celebrated orators of the time. 

It is easy to bring forward a great many 
proofs in support of the same observations, 
drawn from the lives and writings of the 
most celebrated scholars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, — proofs, that however brilliant the ta- 
lents of Crichton, they were by no means un- 
paralleled in the literary history of this pe- 
riod ; and that, although in the career of 


* The early productions of Pliny are mentioned by Baillet^ 
des En&ns Ceiehren, p. 30^ 31 ; and by Pliny himself^ in the 
fourth Epistle of his Seventh Book. 
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eminence, in the same admirafble oombiftatioii 
of general knowledge with the More elegsuit 
accomplishments, none have equalled^ yet 
many have very nearly approached, and s(»ne 
have, in particular points, surpassed liim. 

Picus, Prince of Mirandula, upon whom 
Scaliger has bestowed the singular epithet of 
Monstrwn sine Vitio, was, at the age of twen- 
ty-four, profoundly acquainted with the an* 
cient languages of Latin, Greek, Hebmw, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic, in addition to his know* 
ledge of the more modem tongues of Europe. 
At the same age, he undertook to maintain, 
in the manner of those times, a public dispu- 
tation at Rome, in which it was his intention 
to defend nine hundred propositions in dia^ 
lectics, theology, cabalism, and physics. Such 
was the enthusiasm with which he pursued 
this great design of challenging the whole li^^ 
terary world, not of Italy only, but <rf Eu- 
rope, that, although born to rank and afflu- 
ence, he preferred the seclusion of incessant 
and solitary study, to all the public distinc- 
tions which they held out to him. In a let- 
ter to a friend, who had advised him to make 
a trial of the pleasures of ambition, he replies. 
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in these remarkable wordis :r-^" True to these 
sentiments, I prefer my solijbude, my studies^ 
the deUghts of reading, the peace of my owa 
mmd^ to the palaces of princes, the bustle of 
politics, and all the wiles and favours, of a 
court Nor do I desire, as the fruit of my li^ 
terary leisure, to be whelmed and agitated in 
the tide and tumult of public scenes^ but to 
bring at length to the bwth the offspring 
which I have conceiYed, and to give, in a pro- 
pitious hour, to public view, such woiks as, 
however devmd of genius or learning, may 
attest at least the industry of their author. 
To convince you that the latter admits of no 
remission, I have, by assiduous and intense' 
application, attsuned to the knowledge of the 
Hjebrew and Chaldaic ' languages, and am at 
present struggling with llie difficulties of the 
Arabic. Such are the achievements which I 
have ever thought, and still think worthy, 
of the ambition- of a nobleman; though the 
expression may contain as much satire as 
truth."* 


* Greswell's Life of Picus of Mirandula^ page S^ I have 
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Not only, according to the accounts of all 
his biographers, was this- remarkable man en- 
dowed with a very rapid perception in mat- 
ters of science, but the powers of his memoty 
may furnish a proof of what has been already 
remarked, — the uncommon perfection, to 
which the course of studies pursued by the 
learned in this age, conducted this pliable fa- 
culty. At the age of fourteen, he had made 
himself master of the canon law, and compo- 
sed, in the prosecution of his legal studies, an 
abridgement of its doctrines, with so much 
skill and precision, that it was esteemed an 
excellent work by the ablest lawyers of the 
times. Like Crichton, Picus next determi- 
ned to visit the most celebrated universities 
in France and Italy ; and, in the coui^ of 
these learned peregrinations, which conti- 
nued for seven years, he had so deeply profit- 
ed by the instructions he received, and the 
discussions he held with the most celebrated 
scholars of the age, that, before he had yet 
reached manhood, he was considered one of 


made use of Mr Greswell's ezoelle9t tnmalatioii of this part of 
Picus' Epistle. 
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the most eminent philosophers, and most ac- 
complished scholars of his age. 

He had also, at a very early period of his 
studies, dedicated his attention to poetry, and; 
composed five books of Latin elegies, with a 
variety of Italian verses ; all of which, after his 
mind had received a more serious turn, he 
destroyed ; conceiving them inconsistent with 
the resolution he had then taken, of devoting 
himself entirely to sacred studies,* It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that an extent of 
knowledge, so varied and wonderful, provo- 
ked his enemies and detractors to represent 
his acquisitions as the result of an intercourse 
with daemons, and openly to accuse him of 
magic ; an accusation which he thought him- 
self called upon to refute, by composing a 
treatise to ridicule the study of judicial astro- 
logy .f In the history of this extraordinary 


* There remains^ however^ one poetical production of Picus^ 
preserved in a Commentary on the Fifteenth Psahn, which is 
beautify^ and well worth preservation. It is to be found in his 
Works^ p. 339^ and is entitled^ ^* Joannis Fid Mirandul^ De- 
precatoria ad Deum." It is printed also in the Delitie Poeta- 
mm Italorum^ voL IL p. 201. 

t This treatise is entitled, " Joannis Pid Mirandule Con- 
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Boan, there are some coincidences with the 
accounts which have been given of the ta- 
lents and disputations of Crichton, which 
are well worthy of observation. After having 
perfected himself by a long course of severe 
labour, in the different departments of dassi- 
eal, as well as oriental knowledge, and pur- 
sued the study of philosophy, in all the va-^ 
rious senses,, which, according to the lan- 
guage of the schools, this comprehensive 
term then embraced, Picus repaired to Rome 
for the purpose of holding that public and so- 
lemn dii^utation, to, a preparation for which,, 
he had devoted the greatest portion of his 
life. And on aniving there, he published the 
following challeaQge^. which was followed by 
the various cenelimoirw he had engag<3d to de- 
fend.* It will be found to resemble strongly 


cordifE Comitis Disputationiun in Astrologiam ;" and prefixed 
to it is a dedication^ by his nephew^ John Francis Picus^ of Mi- 
nmduky to the Ibvers of truths who are called upon> in strong 
and energetic language^ to rejoice in 'the distraction- of the ab* 
surd and impious system of judicial astrolc^; by the publiea^ 
tion of the work of Picus. 

*^hat Picus was not a mere scholar^ but a man who possess* 
ed a boldness and originality of thought^ which was tery re^ 
markable fohr the times in which he liyed^ is erident^ front many 
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the Programma of CnditoD, preserved in the 
Dedication of Aldus, 

** John Picus, Priitee of MirandtUa^^To 
the reader. — 

** John Pious, of Mirandula» will dispute 
.upon the under- written nine hundred ques- 
.tions in dialectics, morals, physics, mathemar 
tics, metaphysics, theology^ magic, and cabals 
ism. He will argue on the opinions of the 
wise men amongst the Chaldees, the Arabians, 
the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Egyptkns, and 
the Latins. In these disputations he wiU 
not confine himself to the classical elegance 
of the Roman language, but will imitate that 
species of colloquial dialect which is in use 
amongst the most celebrated Parisian doc- 


of the oondusioiis which he undertook to defend^ and whicb^ 
from the free and liberal spirit in which they are conceived, 
might haye done honour to the later age of Luther* For in- 
•tance, one of his oondusions on the subject of the freedom of 
individual opinion, is this : — " Sicut nullus pnecise sic opina- 
tur, quia vult sic opinari, ita nullus credit sic esse yerum quia 
yultsic credere ;" from which he deduces the following corollary : 
j(Apotlogia, p. lAS.)-^" Non est in libera potestate hominis cre- 
dere artlculum fidei esse yenun, quando sibi placet, et credere 
eum non esse verum, quando sibi placet." — See Grbswet.l's 
LiftofPicus: • . . . 

N 
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tors ; because it is this which is employed bj 
all the philosophers of the time.* 

Nor was this the only coincidence between 
the literary exploits €£ Picus and Crichton. 
There is reason to believe, that Crichton was 
assailed at Rome by those pasquinades and 
witticisms, under which ignorance and jea^ 
lousy so comuKHily carry on their petty war- 
&re against real talent ; and we know, that 
Trajan Boccalini luts satirized him in broad 
and scurrilous terms, in his Ragguagli del 
Pamaso. f In like manner, Picus was first 
attacked by a variety of lampoons, whose au- 
thors aiFected to ridicule his literary preten- 
sions ; and was afterwards accused of insert- 
ing, amongst the theses he was to defend. 


* '^ De adieriptii ntmiero tiomagientis diaAecticu, inonlibos, 
phyiicif, mftthematiciii, mdapfaynciBy thcologkai^ magids, ca- 
balittids^ com ms, turn Sapkntum, Cbaldsanun^ Anbum, 
Hebneorvm, Greooruiii^ Mgy^ikxum, LatiBorumque, pladtii, 
diiputabit pabUce Joannes Picas Mirandnlaniis, Conoordue Co- 
Bies. In quibiB zedtondis non Romanae lingus Bitoi«Bi^ sed oe- 
kbratissimomm FarisieBsium diqmtatonim dioendi genua est 
fmitatas; pioptereay qiiodeonMtritemporu^^oaophiitaique 
«Duias atuBtar." 

t HasS'^^S^^ ^ Paniaso^ Advertisemeitt XL. The passage 
tnm Boocalini will be found in the Appendix, Now XVUf . 
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opinions of a heretical tendency ; — an accu- 
sation which oHnpelled him to abandon al- 
together the design of throwing down the 
gauntlet to the philosophers and literati of 
Italy. 

There cannot easily be imagined a more 
conclusive corroboration of the remarks which 
were made on the condition of the literature 
and philosophy of the times, and the perish- 
able nature of the obligations bestowed upon 
science by some of the most eminent scholars 
of those ages, than is to be found in the His« 
tm'y of the Life and Writings of the accom* 
plished Prince of Mirandula. He was, ac^ 
cording to the united testimony of the most^ 
learned men of his time, a prodigy in literary 
and scientific acquirements ; in the words of 
Scaliger, ** the phoenix of his age, the delight 
of the muses, the favourite pupil of philoso- 
phy ;" yet the name of Picus is now nearly 
forgotten, and his works have long ago pass- 
ed into oblivion. This, however, is ma great 
degree to be ascribed to his having devoted 
himself to the vain and extraordinary task of 
illustrating the most mystic and unintelligi- 
ble parts of the Platonic philosophy, by the 
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sacred writings of Moses. Ficus's challenge 
to the world of science was published at th^ 
age of twenty.four; He died in his thirty- 
second year. 

It would be easy to adduce a great maliy 

r I 

other Examples, which prove, that, in this age 
of enthusiastic study, there were several emi- 
neSit men who nearly equalled, and, in itome 
points, really surpassed, the extraordinary and 
universal talents of Crichton ; and that any 
iEU'gument, therefore, founded on the assertion 
that the narrative of his biographers is incre- 
dible, and impossible to be true, is not en- 
titled to respect. 

» We know that Politian^ the friend of Lo- 
renzo de Medici, and the master of Leo X.^ 
at a much earlier age than that in which 
Crichton distinguished himself, had attain- 
^ to distinguished poetical eminence^ His 
•• Stanze per la Giostra di Giuliaiio de Me- 
dici," were written before the author com- 
pleted his fourteenth year ; and yet this poem 
is considered, by one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the Italian critics, Tiraboschi, as not on- 
ly entitled to the highest praise for the beau- 
ty of its poetry, but as having formed an im- 
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portant a^a in the history of Italian yersifica? 
tion. " It. is matter of astonishment," says 
this writer, " that, at a time when those who 
had been longest exercised in the practice of 
Italian versification could not divest them- 
jselves of their antiquated rusticity, , a youth- 
ful poet, who had scarce begun to touch the 
lyre, should be able to leave them so far be- 
hind."* In his eighteenth year, Politian com- 
posed his tragedy of" Orfeo." This dramatic 
piece, was written in the year 1472,. and is 


* Mr Roscoe, in his Life of Lorenzo de Medid^ in speaking 
of Politian's poem on the Jousting of Giuliano de Medid^ and 
comparing it with some other productions of that time^ observes, 
^' The poem of Politian is of a very different character^ and, 
though produced about the same period^ is a century posterior 
in point of refinement. The age of Politian^ when he wrote it, 
scarcely exceeded fourteen years ; and it must not be denied, 
that the poem bears upon the face of it the marks of juvenility ; 
but what a manhood does it promise ? From such an early exu« 
beranoe of blossom^ what 'fruits might we not expect? The ge- 
neral approbation with which it was recdved, m^t have been 
very flattering both to the poet and the hero. Nor has posterity 
appealed from the deddon ; on the contrary, it has been gene- 
e rally allowed, that this was one of the earliest productions in the 
■■ revival of letters that breathed the true spirit of poetry, and that 
• it not only fiur ^xicelled the Giostra of Puld, but essentially oon« 
.triboted towards the establishment of a better taste in Italy/' — 
See i48o TiraboBchi, Storia delL Liter. ItaL> Vol. 11. p, 811. of 
Mathias' edit. 
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tommonly befieved to have been the earliest 
attempt towards the composition of a regular 
pastoral drama which is known in the histcnrjr 
of Italian literature. In introducing into his 
drama of Orfeo that bold and irregular mea- 
sure known by the name of the Tuscan Dy* 
thyrambic, Politian has asserted his title to 
tire appellation of a poet, not in its most com- 
mon and inferior sense, but in its higher and 
original meaning, as a creator of a new style 
of poetry, borrowed from the Greek, and un- 
known, before his time, alike by the Latin 
and the Italian poets.* But perhaps the most 
stiikir\g proof of the great powers of applica- 
tion, and astonishing £^ity of compo^tion, 
whidi were united in this singular man, is to 
be found in the circumstance, that his tra- 
gedy was composed in the course of two days, 
amid the festivities and distractions of the 


* "^^ n Ditittmibe ^ pb componlmemo Larico mescokta d'ogni 
iMirta A vena e di metric e ie|»eiio H Btnoinime fhin e loeo^ 
"sioni. * "* E^ per ^luaito nei Mtekono nan prmo dd iaxigo 
d'Angelo ^Qiitumo caplto di(Ba Ovedft (son mpfimmo ehe teae 
in nso icppo i Latizd) nella Toscano, come abbMtm dfiHo ndk 
ntMrtra ^ine^otiiSu'^^Cfeseetntim a//. lil&ria deUa Foeiia lUOkma, 
MathW edit. VoL II. p. 78. 
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oourt of Mantua. ^* IjafahvUa di Orfeo^ says 
Folitkn, in a letter to Cardinal Canale» ** la 
quale f a reqwmione del noetro reiDerendismm 
Cardinale Mantuano, in tempo d% duo giarni, 
intra cotUinvi tunmlti, in stilo wlgaare^ perche 
da^ epettaiore Jusse meglio intesa, avevo cam. 
porta:' • 

This eminent mm, who deserves to be 
reckoned one of the principal restorers of 
classical literature in Europe, was bom at 
Monte Puldano in Tuscany, on the 14th 
July, 1454, and died at Florence, in the 
1494, at the age of forty-five. ^' I must 
confess," says Erasmus, in speaking of FoU- 
tian, ^ that I regard this Angelo as having 
been endowed with a mind that truly de» 
serves to be called angelic. He was a rare 
Qiirade in the works of nature ; and to what- 
ever species of composition he directed his 
attention, proved his title to that appella- 
tion." f 


* Greswell's Li& of Pdiitian^ p. 81. I am chiefly indebted 
to this author for the sketch I hare given of the literary labonn 
of this eminent Italian. 

t " Fateor Angelmn prorsos angelica ftusse mente ranmi nsc 
torn nnraciilum^ pd quodconqne script! Benin qipUoaiet iid« 
mnm."— ^nwifiw in Cieercn. 


, 
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It has been before observed, that, in a short 
memoir of Crichton preserved m Hay's ma- 
nuscript collection, it is stated, that he was a 
great admirer of Mazzonius. I had not at 
this time discovered, that, in Imperialis's Life 
of Mazzoni, there was a particular passage 
relative to a controversy between Cricht<m 
and this celebrated professor ; and as it is 
there expressly stated that Crichton was 
forced to acknowledge himself defeated, it 
is evident, that, in weighing the testimony 
of Imperialis, this is a passage of much im- 
portance. It produces upon his evidence ex- 
actly the same efifect as Dempster's accusa- 
tion of Crichton regarding his descent from 
the royal family of Scotland, was remarked to 
have upon the account which that author has 
"given of his extraordinary attainments. It 
proves that Imperialis had no premeditated 
design of indiscriminately eulogizing our 
countryman ; that he had no desire to con- 
ceal his defects, and only to proclaim his 
victories ; and that, as his testimony was im- 
partial, his praises must have been sincere. 
. The sentence is as follows : — "Amongst those 
-who dispute at Venice upon the deepest 
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points of science with that miracle of genius 
Crichton the Scotsman, Mazzonius was the 
only man who was impelled, by his own feeU 
ings, to enter voluntarily into a contest He 
appeared at a feast given for this purpose by 
the nobility, and thrice encountered Crichr 
ton ; who (as I learn from the testimony c( 
many who bore witness to the event) was so 
joverwhelmed by the supernatural copiousr 
ness and unexampled subtUty of his argu. 
ments, that he was compelled at last warily 
to decline the contest, declaring, that he had 
been accustomed to devote himself ratlier to 
the profession of arms, than to the cultivation 
of science."* 


* *^ Inter omnes qui, Venetiis, cum Scoto illo, Critonio, in- 
genionim miraculo, de sdentiaruiii apidbus disceptarunt, vaiUB, 
forte animi gratiii eo appulsos, extitit Mazzonius : qpi, in nobi- 
liorum conviviis consulto initis accersitus, temum cum illo aoer- 
rime disputationis congressum subivit ; at eo, multis ingenue 
testaiitibus, eventu^ ut Critonius, diving illius argumentorom 
copia et inusitata subtilitate obrutus, tandem se conflictui cal- 
lide subtrahere sit coactus, dictitans armorum se magis quam 
sdentjarum studia proftteri." — Imperialis Museum HisL p. 837. 
None of the biographers of Crichton have taken notice of this 
drcumstance, his being encountered and defeated, in dispu- 
tation, by Mazzonius. Indeed^ Dr Black goes so fiir as to r^;ret 
that they never met. — Appendix to Life of Tasso, Vol. II. p. 
432. 
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Now, we before observed that, although 
in the combination of abstruse and difSeult 
learning with the more attractive and ele« 
gant accomplishments, there appear to have 
been none who were in any degree equal 
to Crichton ; still, in some particular points, 
he has been surpassed by other eminent per* 
sons of his own time. The singular powers 
in disputation, possessed by Mazzonius, and 
this express testimony of his having defeated 
Crichton, afford a confirmation of this re- 
mark. Mazzoni was himself a most remarkr 
able man ; and, if we may believe the charac- 
ter ascribed to him by the intelligent historian 
of literature, Morhoff, it was more honour to 
Criphton to have sustained a controversy with 
him, than to have defeated his other oppo- 
nents. ^^ James Mazzoni," says this author, 
•* a philosopher who was ready to engage in 
every species of literary controversy, was 
truly a prodigy amongst men. He was a 
. most ready and indefatigable controversialist ; 
as is proved by his publication of five thou- 
sand, one hundred, and ninety-seven tenets of 
Aristotle and Hato, which he undertook to 
defend a^nst the attacks of all the learned 
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men who ventured to impugn them. When it 
was objected against him^ that he had never 
taken the degree of doctor, which usually re- 
quires a seven years' course of study, he de- 
manded only six months to prepare himself; 
at the end of which time, to the astonishment 
of aU, he replied to ev&y question whidh was 
proposed to him.'* • 

MazKoni was bom in the 154S, and became 
successively Ptofessor of Philosophy in Cese- 
na, ui Pisa, and at Rome. He died in the 
1598, at Hie age of forty-nine. It would not 
be easy to point out a strongs, or more per- 
tinent illustration, of the singular perfection 
to which the constant study of the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, and the other branches of 
what was tiien termed theological and phy- 
sical philosophy, had brought the faculty of 
memory than we find in the history of Maz* 
zonhis. EryHirseus, in his amusing *^ Pinaoo- 
theca,'' when speaking of his great talent for 
disputation, confirms this remark :-^'^ Nor, 
indeed," says he, " ought such a talent to be 
considered as incrediUe in him, since th^e 

* Morhofl; Vol. II. Book I. Cap. xL { 19. 
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was scarcely any literary work which he hacl 
not read, and nothing read which he had not 
retained in his memory, from which, as frdiq 
a storehouse, he selected dijSerent facts, as oc- 
casion required, and placed each in their rcr 
spective and appropriate places." * 

It would be an easy task to submit many 
other illustrations on this subject, drawn from 
the history of literature, in the fifteenth and 
sixte^ith centuries, were not the examples 
already given of Mirandula, Folitian, and 
Mazzonius, of themselves, sufficient for the 
purpose of argument. A remarkable instance 
is to be found in that young man, who, in 
the year 1445, astonished the College df Na- 
varre, by an exhibition of talents very si- 
milar to Crichton's ; f the story of whose ex- 


* " Neque id incredibile tideti debuit in eo^ cui nil tispiam 
consignatum est literis^ quod non l^isaet ; nil legisaetj, qaod 
comprehensum memoria non contineret; unde^ tanquam ex 
promptuario aliquo^ cum esset opus^ singula proferret^ et suo 
queeque loco coUocaret." We have not only the testimony of 
Ery thnsus on this subject ; the extraordinary memory of Maz- 
zoni is still more particularly insisted on in a letter of Camillo 
Paleotti^ to be found in his Latinii Epist. p. 344^ 361. It will 
be found quoted in TliBboschi, Book II. toI. VII. p. 439. 

t Some account of this youth will be found in the Appendix, 
No. XIX. 
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pldits h recorded in Pasquier's Researches. 
I could add the names of Barratier, Mahetti^ 
Cherubini,^ and Marchisetti ;f atid^ coining 
from Italy to our own country, I might dwell 
on the remarkable instances of Mark Alexan^ 
der Boyd, and of Dempster. I might advert 
to the philosophic and literary, history of 


* Aleiande^diembiiiiiirasbQhiofaHtiefBlT^asiily. His&* 
tiher^ Laertius Cherulnnusi was a celebrated lawyer^ who had 
collected the Consuetudines Pontificum^ formerly undigested^ 
and dispersed through various channels^ into a single volume* 
Erythrsus has left a Life^ or rather an Eloge of Chembini^ in 
his Pinadotheca, which^ like many other biographical sketdies 
of the same author^ is more conspicuous for the el^;anoe of its 
language, than for the curiosity or interest of the fiicts which it 
V 'contains^ Cherubini is described by him as a man of universal 

genius, as a scholar and philosopher, nearly deserving the same 
rank as Picus of Mirandula, but oppressed by poverty, and 
compelled to remain in n^lect and obscurity, from the want of 
ftiends and money. 

f Marchisetti's attainments, as a boy, were almost incredible ; 
but he turned out to be one of those fbrward plants which shoot, 
with early luxurianoy, into leaves, and disappoint us of ftuit. 
His life is shortly written by Erythneus, in his Pinaootheca, p. 
138, who aflSrms of him, as has been elsewhere said of our Gray, 
that he never was a boy. '^ Nunquam fuit ille ingenio puer ; 
statim a principio senex." At the age of thirteen, he is said to 
have made himself master of the whole philosophy of Aristotle ; 
and at fifteen, published a work, containing two thousand theo- 
logical questions, which he undertook to defend, according to 
the manner of those times, against call who appeared to attack 
them, in a public exhibition, which was to last for three days. 
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France, and there find the eminent examples 
of Voltaire and Pascal ;* or, turning to Hol- 
land, cite the instance of Grotius, whose 
<< Adamus Exul" was composed at the age of 
eighteen ; and of the learned Anna Maria 
Schurmann,f who, from her earliest years, dis- 


* In a Life of PacMsd which appeared in the Christian Obaer- 
vety an able and eloquent piece of biography, there will be found 
many other inatancea of early abilities which expanded and 
strengthened into confirmed genius; Leibnits, Mdancthon, 
Father Maignan, and Mr Petit the elder, are among these ck* 
amples. 

i Anna Maria Schurmann was horn in 1607, and exhibited 
early marks of a ronarkable genius. At the age of ten, she be- 
came a proficient in the fine arts, and distinguiAed herself by 
her productions in music, painting, sculpture, and engraving. 
She afterwards applied herself to the study of the learned Ian* 
gnages, and to the cultivation of astronomy and philosophy, in 
all of which she made a most remarkable progress. IhavebefiNre 
me a duodecimo volume of her works, containing a little treatisej 
De vite termino ; a dissertation. An Foemin« Christians eon*- 
venit stodiiun literarum ; or, as we may translate it in modem 
ftshionable phraseology, on the Expediency of Christian Ladies 
beeoming Blue-Stockings ; A CoUeetion of Iiett^ii to the most 
eminent Scholars of her Time, m French and Latin, Greek and 
Hdnew ; with a variety of short Latin Poems, many of which 
possess merit, though not mudi originality in the thoi^^hts, and 
most of them considerable elegance of expression. At the end of 
this little volume, are to be fimnd an infinite variety of elogia, by 
the most eminent scholars of the age ; by Salmasius, Gruterus, 
Heinous, Balasc, and many other erain^t men. The fi>llowing 
paamgefrom Salmasius, contains the best and most comprehen- 
sive description of the acquiremento of this «Ktraordinary wo- 
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tinguislied for the universality of her talents, 
attained, before the middle period of life, to 
an erudition which has exhausted the praises 
of the most learned authors of her age. 


man : — ** There may be seen^ in this city^ at die distance of a 
tingle day's journey from this place, a yomig woman, of noble 
fionily, who is equal to Hipinas, in eyery art and aooomplidi- 
ment ; and this is so much the more remarkable, because it 
rarely happens that we see so wonderful a fertility of genius, 
and so astonishing a combination of excellence in the arts, in 
the female sex. * * She alone, in her single person, possesses 
all the accomplishments which the mind can conceive, or the 
hand can execute. She paints in an unrivaUed manner; she 
engraves ; and, with equal excellence, she models in wax, in 
brass, and in wood. In needle-work, and in all accompli&li- 
ments and acquirements which are more peculiarly feminine, 
she can challenge and overcome all examples, both of the women 
of antiquity, and of her own times. She is so excellently skilled 
in all sorts of learning, that one cannot determine m which she 
most excels. She has acquired so many languages, that, not 
content with the European Umgues, she has i^lied herself to 
the study of the oriental languages, and has now added a knpw« 
ledge of the Hebrew, the Arabic, and the Syriac, to those which 
she before possessed. She writes in Latin so- admirably, that 
she is not surpassed, in elegance, by those authors who have de- 
dicated their lives to the acquisition ai this accomplishment. 
Her letters in French, are scarcely surpassed by those of Bal- 
xac She is as mu<;h at ease in the use of the more modem 
languages of Europe, as those to whom they are vernacular. 
She is able to correi^nd with the Jewish literati in Hebrew ; 
with the Saracens, in Arabic ; nay, she discourses on the most 
abstruse and difficult sdenoes, on theology, And the scholastic 
philospphy, in such a mamier as to create in all, the same aato- 
nishment which arises on the appearance of a miracle. None 
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In the literary history of Spain, there is 
an instance of still more singular precocity^ 
in that justly celebrated, and most fortunate 
of all authors, Lopez de Vega. He is said 
to have written verses at five years old, and 
at eleven to have been remarkable for his 
progress in the Latin language, and in the 
sister studies of rhetoric, eloquence, and poe* 
try. Tasso, at seven, recited poems and ora- 
tions. His Rinaldo, unquestionably, was 
written at the age of eighteen. Pope had 
composed an epic poem at twelve* The his^!- 
tory of the jurisprudence of our own country 


attempt to emulate her, because her talents are beyond all hope 
of imitation ; none to envy her, because she is herself so 6r 
above all envy/' 

The fhture history of this remarkable woman is singulai. 
She had early manifested very deep religious feelingsy but 
these soon appear to have changed into a kind of unsound and 
OYerheated enthusiasm. She became acquainted with the lieen- 
-tiouB and hypocritical Labadie, — attached herself to the sect 
which he had formed, — embraced his doctrines, and accompa- 
nied him wherever he went, until the period of his death, in 
1674. Maria Schurmann then retired to Fresland, where she 
died in 1678, at the age of seventy-one. There is a curious ac- 
count of a visit paid to her by the Queen of Poland, in a work, 
entitled, ** Histoire de Voyage de la Reyne de Pologne," par 
Jean le Laboureur. Printed at Paris, in 1648 ; irom which an 
extract is to be found in the Works of Maria Schurmann, above 
quoted. 


f 

^ 
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will also furnish us with an example of un- 
common power and prematurity of talent, in 
the instance of one of the greatest lawyers who 
ever presided in our court,— the President, 
Viscount Stair ;* who, when in the army, and 
a very young man, appeared at Glasgow Col- 
lege, a candidate for the chair of Philosophy, 
and publicly contended, in his regimentals, 
with the grave and sable-gowned doctors who 
were his competitors. The result of this trial 
forms a very striking feature in the history 
of this eminent lawyer. The young soldier 
was preferred, before all his opponents, to 
the vacant chair ; a situation which demand- 
ed, at this time, more various and difficult 


* Upon the solicitation of some of the Professor^ in the Ui|i« 
versity of Glasgow, of his old acquaintance, a Martis ad Musc^ 
rum castra traduciusjuity (to use his own phrf»e)^ he stood a 
candidate, in huff and scarlet, at a comparative trial for a d^ir 
of philosophy^ then vacant there ; to which he was preferred 
with great appl^use^ though he l^ept bis company a conadftraMe 
time after. — Preface to Forbes' Journal, p. 30. Having hecome 
ohnoxious to the government of James the Second, Lord Stair 
retired to Holland ii^ the 168S, and there printed an Institute 
of Experimental Philosophy in the 16S6, the same year in wh|ch 
the Newtonian philosophy was first puhlished in England. It 
is entitled, *' Physiolpgi^ Nova E^^rimentalis, in qua genenks 
notiones Aristotelis^ Epicuri, et Cartesii, supplentur, errores de« 
t^^ntur et emendantur." 

O 
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qualificatioDS than are at present required in 
the same situation. 

In the science of music, two masters, whose 
names rank high in the annals of this channr 
ing art, were as remarkable for the precocity 
of their powers as for the excellence of their 
compositions ; I mean Haydn and Mosart 
Surely we ought not to rely on that common 
and hackneyed argument, that an early dis- 
play of genius forebodes a future weakness, 
when we find this remarkable prematurity 
connected with that master mind which was 
afterwards to conceive and embody so great 
a work as the Oratorio of the Creation. And 
the truth pf this observation is yet more 
strongly corroborated by the history of the 
early years, and of the subsequent splendid 
career of Mozart. 

Leaving these instances c^ early genius, 
let us attend for a few moments to the ac- 
count given of the abilities of Cricbton, as 
an improvisatore ; ibr this certainly^ to one 
umequainted with the literstry annals of Ita* 
ly at this period, and aware of the exceed- 
ing difficulty of versification, appears, per- 
haps, more incredible than any other part of 
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bis history. It was already observed, that, 
on his first public appearance at Padua, 
Crichton opened the assembly by an extem- 
poraneous poem, which he recited with un- 
common ease and eloquence, in praise of the 
dty, the university, and the learned audience, 
who had met to receive him; and that, a& 
ter his disputations with Arcangelus Mer« 
o^iarius, and the other antagonists who had 
entered the field, he concluded the whole by 
delivering an extemporaneous poem in praise 
of ignorance, so exceedingly ingenious, wit- 
ty, and elegant, that his hearers w^re asto- 
nished and delighted. We know also that he 
undertook, in his second public appearahce at 
Mantua, to extemporise upon any subject, in 
a hundred difierent kinds of verse. 

When these facts are presented to thd 
mind, there is, at first, it nust be aUowed, a 
kind of natural recoil from them :— they are 
pronounced to be impossible. But, when we 
pause upon them—when due consideration 
is given to the uncommon natural powers, 
and &eility of versification, with which many 
have been endowed,-^when we acquaint our- 
selves with the principles on which the im- 
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provement of these powers depend, and the 
perfection to which this improvisatorial art 
was at this time conducted in Italy, — ^it will 
be found that mtich higher talents for ex- 
temporaneous versification than those here 
attributed to Crichton, were not only not in- 
credible, but of comnion occurrence in the 
country where Crichton concluded hid ca- 
reer. Of this style of poetical composition, 
and those who have excelled in it, Tira- 
boschi has given some very curious and in^ 
teresting details. The most celebrated per- 
son whom he describes, is an improvisators 
in Latin poetry, of the name of Andrea Ma- 
rone, who died at Rome, in the year 1527. 
^ Jovius,'* says Tirabosdii, ** Geraldi, Vale- 
riano, and all the writers of these times, who 
had themselves known and heard him, tell the 
most wonderful stories of the facility which 
he poss^issed of speaking exten^poranebus La- 
tin verses on any subject which was pro<» 
posed to him. At the sound of the violin, 
which he himself played, he began to ver- 
sify ; and the more he advanced, the more did 
he appear to improve in eloquence, in ease,' 
in ardour, and in elegance. The sparkling of 

4 
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his ey^s, the sweat which poured down his 
cheeks, the swelling of his veins, gave the 
stamp of reality to the fire which seemed to 
hum within him, and held his audience in 
suspense and astonishment They could not 
but imagine that Marorie delivered premedi- 
tated verses." 

Marone, after being held in the highest 
esteem in the court of Leo the Tenth, who, 
with a princely encouragement of talent, re 
warded* his abilities by the gift of a benefice 
in the diocese of Capua, fell into neglect and 
misfortune under the pontificate of Clement 
the Seventh; and partly through his own 
imptudencies, and partly owing to the dis 
turbed state of Rome at this period, was gra* 
dually stript of his whole fortune, and redu- 
ced to that condition of extreme wretched- 
ness and poverty in which he died* 

In addition to this example of Marone, 
the names of Aurelio, Brandolini, Camillo, 
and Querno, might be mentioned as impro- 
visator! in Latin verse; and in Italian, of 
Luigi Alamanni, Giovanni Battista Strozzi, 
Kicolo Franciotti, Cesare da Fano, with inany 
pthers, particularized in the literary annals 
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of Tiraboschi. To dwell on these instanceci, 
would be superfluous and impertinent ; but 
I cannot resist here bringing in the name of 
Cardinal Silvio Antoniano,* who» not only in 
this remarkable talent for improvisatorial ver- 
sification^ but in his^ early progress in other 
branches of literature^ affords an interesting 
example in illustration of the argument in 
this second part of our critical exammation< 

It has^ lastly, been attempted to destroy 
the emin^ce which his biographers have 
awarded to Crichton, by asserting that his 
verses possess no poetical merits and are fiiU 
of false quantities. Dr Kippis, with the as* 
sistance of a friend, whose criticisms are ex- 


* Silvio was born at Rome^ in the 1540 ; and, havitig given 
|irooft of very singular talents when quite a boy, was adopted 
and educated by the Cardinal Otho Tmeses. At the age of 
fifteen, he had made uncommon ptogress in the Latin and 
Greek languages ; and, at eighteen, he composed some of those 
orations which he afterwards published, and which are so high* 
ly eulogised by Ricd, in his Letters. So much eminence had 
Silvio acquired by that extensive erudition which lie united 
to his talents for poetical composition, that, on the accession of 
Pius IV. to the pontificate, he vras by this Pope immediately in-' 
Vited to Rome, and appointed preceptor to the young Cardinal 
Borromeo. The remainder of his life, he dedicated entirely to 
sacred studies. He was raised to the purple in 1598, and died 
althei^of6S< 
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tremely fastidious, attanpts to point out va^ 
nous errors in support of tliis conduduig ac- 
cusation. 

The consideration of the first afgumetit 
against Crichton, involving the examination 
of the credibility of his biographers^ was a 
proper subject for strict and positive reason- 
ing. So also was the second argument against 
him, as to the impossible and indredible nature 
of his endowments. But tliis third argument 
embraces principally a question of taste,— a 
question which depends on Our own particu^ 
lar feelings of poetical beauty, compared with 
those of Dr Kippis and his firiend^ As these 
feelings differ, Crichton*s verses may appear 
beautiful to one person, and devoid of poeti*' 
cal merit to another. The standard of ex- 
cellence may, in our minds, be different from 
that which milst measure the productions of 
fancy in the mind of another person i and 
as, on a point like this, we cannot pretend 
by reasoning to convince, all that can be 
done is, to leave the decision of the question 
to the individual taste of the reader; and, 
should the general opinion be against the 
poems which we admire, to lament, in the 
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words of the Clown to Audrey, '' that the 
gods have not made us poetical.** 

Several of the smaller poems of Crichtony 
more particularly his Odes, possess^ high 
poetical merits The Ode to Lorenzo Massa 
is a very beautiful example of lyrical com-- 
position, nor do any of these relics of early 
genius deserve for a moment the unquali- 
fied censure pronounced upon them by Dr 
KippiSi In regard to the fi^se quantities, 
the few and trivial errors which have been 
discovered in Crichton's poetical pieces must^ 
from their nature^ and from the incorrect 
and inaccurate edition from which these 
poems are taken, be nothing else than typo* 
graphical blunders. Indeed, the only seri- 
ous accusation which has been advanced of 
his having employed ungrammatical or inele-^ 
gant constructions, has no foundation^ but in 
the ignorance of its author ; * so that the ar-^ 


■bM*i 


* Thifi may easily be proved by comparing Kippis' Criticisms 
on the two Odea of Crichton^ the first addressed to John Dona- 
tio and the second to Lorenzo Massa^ with the Odes themselves 
as printed in Aldus. This Aldine Cicero is, perhaps, of ail the^ 
publications which issued from this press, the most thickly sown 
with typographical blunders. In the Ode to Massa, fove is evi- 
dently a typographical error fbrjave, and aut for et Te, in the 
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gument against the authenticity of Crichton*s 
story, drawn from an examination of the po- 


* It 11 


last itaitelmt aae, instead of being thrust in to fill up the Terse^ 
is very elegantly used to add energy to the idea. The same taste 
might quarrel^ on the same ground^ with the well-known heau-a 
tifyUne of Virgil^ 

" ^e, dulcis conjux^ te solo in littore secom^ 
Te, yeniente die, te, decedente, canebat.' 


»* 


The last line of the Ode to Lorenzo Massa is next affirmed td 
be uninteiligibie. It becomei&> however, perfectly dear when we 
attend to the peculiar circumstance in the history of Crichton, 
which is alluded to by Aldus in his dedication — ^Ihat he left his 
country " ob Catholics fidei ardorem." 

There is no doubt, that, in tke fourth stanxa, the line 

*' Vellem nee Indos, interve Syrtes,** 

has a syllable ioo much ; but this error evidently arises ^m thai 
which so fi^uenUy happens, an improper transposition of the 
printer ; for, keeping the same words, and reading, " Vellem 
Indos, nee interve Syrtes,*' the objectionable line becomes cor- 
rect The truth is, that this Ode to Massa, so fiir from deser-* 
ving the censure of Kippis, who would have us believe that it 
possesses no poetical merit whatever, is, on the contrary, a very 
perfect spedmeh of lyric talent, and has been pronounced to be 
" singularly beautiful" by a scholar, '^ from the decision of 
whose classical taste," says Dr Black, " few will be inclined to 
appeal/' 

In the Ode to .toannes Donatus, it is certainly true that the 
line " Rursus invoco furens" is out of all shape. Here a syl- 
lable is plainly omitted by the inaccuracy of the Aldine press, 
wliich candour might easily have supposed to have been thus ; 


(f 


Nunc rursus invoco furens,*' 
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eticfii pieces which he has left^ is fttiseeptibkf 
of very easy reftitatioti« 

We began this piece of critical biography 
by enumerating the three great methods by 


Itheufl^ whicli is noticed by !ltippis as a mistake in qtlantitj, ii^ 
evidently, as he himself suggests, an error for Ithacus, as ApoU 
linari is to ApoUinis. We come lastly to the line, 

" Lahore desisto gravi ;" 

upon which ihe observations of Dr IQppis eiri1i& £ tioiuaderMe 
ignorance of poetical language and composition. '' th prose,'' 
says he, " there should be ' a hbore.' — Qucre. May a be 6mit- 
ted in Terse }" Now it is commonly known, that Desistb is 
used by the best authors without the preposition ; and that, both 
in prose and verse. We find Liyy, in his 34th Book and se^ 
oond chapter, using the expression '' desi^tefe incepto," and 
Virgil, in his 1st Book, 37th line, employing the same expres-* 
sion — ** Me ne inoepto desistere victam ;" and Cicero, in the 
constant use of the same phrase. For instance, in the De 0ffi« 
dis — " Cum sint docti a peritis, desistunt fitcile setitentilL"^ 
And again, in the same treatise, we have " desistere pugna ;" 
in his Epistles, " desistere cau8& ;" in his Academic Questions, 
*^ desistere sententilL" 

Ciesar also, in his 5th Book, De Bello Gallico^ 11 cap. repeats 
a like construction — '' desistere itinere." The observation^ 
therefore, of Dr Kippis, and the unknown ctitie who ]ias at- 
tacked the prosody and endeavoured to expose the errors of 
Crichton's poetical pieces, that in prose " desistere" must be 
coupled with the preposition, is contradicted by the practice of 
the best writers of Latin prose ; and his additional quere as to 
its omission in verse, evinces an ignorance of the works and the 
language of the most eminent Latin poets. I am indebted for 
these remarks to some MS. notes on Crichton's poetry, preserved 
amongst the papers of my Ute father. 
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which the posthumous celebrity of the Ad«- 
mh'able Crichton had been attacked. These 
were, by impeaching the authority of his bio- 
graphers, by insisting on the incredible nature 
of the talents ascribed to him, and by asser- 
tions that his poetical remains are devoid of 
talent and genius. The examination of these 
three methods of attack is now finished. We 
have endeavoured to prove that the various 
biographers, through whom the accounts of 
Crichton's abilities have been transmitted^ 
are entitled to credit. What may be called 
the poetical part of the argument, because 
it includes the examination of Crichton's 
poetry,*ha8 been dismissed with a very few 
observations. It is a matter of opinion and 
taste, not fitted for reasoning or illustration. 
The only remaining argument, founded on 
the allegation that Crichton's exploits, as re- 
lated by his biographers, are impossible to be 
believed, has, it is hoped, been shewn to be 
unworthy of any serious credit. From the 
state of science and literature at this period, 
in Scotland and in Italy, where Crichton com- 
menced and perfected his education, any 
man, possessing, as he did, uncommon ta- 
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lentSj Ahi eiijbying the advantages of an edu^. 
catioii udder the most eminent masters of the 
titne^y must have arrived at very high ex- 
cellence, while, at the same time, this pro^ 
gress did not^ owing to the very natnte of 
these Studies, imply the possession of so fare 
and transcendent a genius as it would be un^ 
natural or incredible to find in so young a 
man. The possession of such early eminence 
in the dead languages^ of so wonderful a me^ 
mory, and so Singular a talent for disputation, 
is not incredible, because the same is to be 
found in Picus Mirandula, Politian, and Maz^- 
zonius.* The possession of such rare talents 
at so early an age, is not to be construed into 
an argttttlent against maturer excellence ; and 
we are not to be told, that this precocity in 
youth forebodes a failure of the intellectual 


* In the insfjances of universal erudition which I have dted, 
I purposely confined myself to examples of departed genius. 
Had it been necessary to have confirmed the argument by prooA 
of living talents in many respects similar^ and in some superior^ 
to Crichton^ I might have described the multifarious erudition, 
the learned and useful labours^ of the Rev. Dr Lee^ Arabic Prou 
fessor in the University of Cambridge ; in whose mind is to be 
seen that most beautiful of all combinations, profound learning 
and genuine piety. 


i 
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powers in manhood, when we can point, in 
the catalogue of early talent, to such names 
as Cicero and Pliny, as Tasso, Grotius, Vol- 
taire, and Pope. We are not to be told that 
the stories, narrated in the most positive terms, 
of the eloquence of Crichton in extempo^ 
raneous composition, of his unpremeditated 
excellence in Latin prose, and the oase and 
elegance of the unstudied verses which he de- 
Kvered, are unworthy of belief, when we know 
the perfection to which this singular art of 
extlpoming was then ouried ritdy. ^ 
when the names of Marone, Quemo, Silvio^ 
and a constellation of other Italian improvi- 
satory are found, at the very same period, in 
the annals of Italian literature. But we may 
be told, (and this is the very point for which we 
contend,) that the union of all these talents, 
the combination of this variety of intellectual 
excellence, in so young a man, is a very re- 
markable circumstance. We may be told, 
and we do insist, that this union becomes still 
more remarkable, when we consider, that, in 
all the manly and military exercises, whieh aire 
so commcmly neglected even by. the inferior 
candidates for. scientific, or literary eminmce. 
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CONTAINING^ 

I. NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

IL TESTIMONIA OF VARIOUS AUTHORS REGARD- 
ING CRICHTON. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


K^TB A. 

Big faster wot RobertCriMm ofBtiock, &e.'«-4V^ 2. 
In Sool of Scotstanret's SUifsS^nng State ef Seotch Sfeatesmen, 
there ooeur the fidlowing curiotts notices of the Criohton fioni- 
ly :-^Mr Rob* Cieightoime, adrooat^ 1^ a Mt e»tait behind 
hkn^ viz. the boiony of Cluny and Eiiok^ to his {mm) SF Ro« 
bert Crichtoune d C^nny. But after he had killed the Laird 
of Moncofe-^ (in i«venge <^the Eaile of Mnrra/s sknghter) 
at the Ghappell of Egismdlay^ had never good sacceas in his af- 
fidres. His eldeBt Inroy' James, as Manocius sayes^ was a mi-* 
niele of nature^ seeing he eonld foget nothing ; but he was 
killed be the young Duke of Montna^ whom he attended^ eo« 
ming oat fimn the duke's mistress, and be that means S' Ro- 
bert fell to be laird ; but he sold all the Lmd in his own tyme, 
and at this day no memorie is left of him. He descended^ by all 
appearanoe^ as all the rest of that name^ from the Lord Crich<« 
ton'a hoose, who was C^umoellor in King James the II* his 
tyme^ and was forfaulted for holding out his house against the 
king's authoritie ; and latelie, all the cadents of him are de- 
stroyed^ and have litle or no land left undisponed; for the 
Lord Sanquhar^ in anno 1618, hapving caused his footman kill 
a ftoeer who hod dung out his eye at fencings he y'for was 
hanged at London^ and his estaite^ by K. James ^ his de- 
creet-arbitrall, vras taken from his bastard son^ to whom it was 
tayhded, aad gave it to his eussti^^ William of Ryhill, who was 
tiiereflEfter made Eorle 
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NOTK B. 

90th October, 1573. Mr Dayid Barthwick admitted^ in pkoe 
of Mr John Spence of Condie, to the place of Session vacand be 
the deceis of the said unquhOl Mr John Spence, under the kings 
letter, which bears, that a place of Session is vacand be deceas 
of the said Mr John^ and that Mr David Boorthwick ia qualified 
for that place. And sidyke, Mr David Borthwick was the 
Kings Advocat, be deceas of Mr John Spence of Condie. — 
Pitmedden MS. Advoc, Lib* 

Note C. 

In the seventh volume of the Records of Bonds and Obliga- 
tions^ there is preterved a contract, dated at Edinburgh, 27th 
April, 1563, " between Maister James Ogilvy, of Balfour, and 
Maist^ Robert Crichton, Advocat to the King; that is to say, 
ye said Maister Robert for himself, and Elisabeth Stewart, his 
qiouse, the oneHe sister-germane of tmquhile Margaret Stew- 
art, spous for the iyme to ye said Maist^ James, and also eo- 
asaignees lawftdlie constitute be James, Commendator of St Co- 
lumba, Henry Stewart, and Archibald Stewart, the oneiiebroyer 
of the said unquhile Margaret, in and to yare pertis of abulsde- 
ments, jewellis, and executry of Margaret," &c &c. It ap- 
pears that this Margaret having died intestate, Maister Robert 
Crichton gets, by this agreement, 500 jnerks, in contentation of 
his wife's right to the jewellis, &e. 

The above contract contains a decided proof that the mother 
of the Admirable Crichton was Elisabeth Stewart, daughter <^ 
Sir James Stewart of Beath, by whom he was descended from 
the royal &mily of Scotland. 

Note D. . 
Married Agnes Mowbray, — ^Page 3. 
In the Register of Bonds and Obli^tions, vol. II. preserved 
in the Register-Office, the marriage-contract between these par- 
ties is to be found at length. It is dated at Bamebougall, 6th 
of August, 1572, (at which time the Admirable Crichton could 
be only a boy of twelve years of age,) and describes the parties^ 
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as follows i^'^ betwixt honorabill pensones^ Jdine Moubray of 
Bantebougall^ and Agnes Moubray^ his docbter^ and Maister 
Robert Creycbton of £liok^ Advocate to our SoTeraineLord/' &c. 
It appears from this oontraet^ that Robert Creychton is to in- 
feft her in ]ife*rent '^ in all and haill his lands ofEUockand 
Euchane, extending to sex merks and finty-penny land of old 
extent^ lying within the barony of Sanquhar; and quhat tyme^ 
OT qtdiow sone^ it asll pleis God to send a sone^ prbcreat betwix 
ye said Mr Robert and his ftiture spouse^ the said Mr Robert 
sail dewHe and sufficientlie infeft him, and the heinkmale to 
be gottin of his bodie, quhilkis fidlzieing, ye airis-male to be 
gottin of Mr Robert's bodye, and his future spouse, &c. in all 
and haill the iK>resaidis lands (of Eliock) wyt yare pertinentis, 
free blenche/' reserving the life-rent to Robert and Agnes Mou*^ 
bray. 

Note E. 
Besides Mary, the Lord Advocate had another daughter by 
his Ihird marriage, named Marion Criehton, who appears to have 
been forcibly eanied off by her own brother. Sir Robert Crieh- 
ton of Cluny. There is a curious document to be found in the 
Registrum Secreti Sigilli, ToL LXIV. f. 131, in which Robert 
Criehton of Cluny, and Andro Ramsay, are put to the horn for 
not compearing personally, and for not bringing and exhibitmg 
before the king, on the 18th June, 169S, Marion Criehton, 
daughter to the deceased Mr Robert Criditon of Eliock, advo* 
eate, in the same state that she was in '' y* tyme of the reavesing 
and away taking of hir from Hade Stirling of Ardoch." ISth 
June, 1A9S. 

Note F. 
Bastard Brother to the Earl ofArran* 
I have here followed all the contemporary historians in call* 
ing Hamilton a natural broths of the Earl of Arran. But Calder- 
wood, in his History, toL I. MS. p. 161, mentions a singular re- 
port which was prevalent at that time, whidi, were it true, would 
make him a cousin of the admirable Criehton. " In this time," 
says he, '' arriTed from France, John Hamilton, Abbot of Pas- 
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Uy, iMstavd bmUier to the CkMremonr, vrhem nuny notwith* 
stAiidtag «0teeBBttd «oiie to Cnaeblown, dd fiiahop of Dvn* 

man of vnofliwle lOBiiiiefts and of an < ^ip^*iniM ^g^ intrkniiziK 
lamper. Caldcrwood, a|ier notidng that paaee had, in 1660> 
been (xmdnded between ^ Fnneh and the EngliBh^ and ex* 
tended to Sootkndy nmarka, that, '' althmig^ tibe coantrie en«» 
joyed peaee in leepect of the fimti^B eneniey it waa no kaa 
griermuiy vexed by the OYariee and cmdlae of ihe Goremoinr, 
and hb hoalird bn^her, Ardihidiop of 8t Andrewa^ than if it 
had been oppteaaed with war. The baataid Bishop> s lioentioiia 
naQ> spared neither wxiba nor vir^ay Jus hia baatasd bbrda did 
nitneiiu Wilham Cmchtotm, Lord Sanqnhar, waa dain afanoal 
withhi the GOTvnonr'a own aigltf, be HoiMfi SempcD> bat he 
escaped by means of his daughter, the Ladie Staihous, taken 
from her husband— the Bishop's concubme, neither fidr nor 
weel-favour'd. She was comsionly called Lady Gilton."—- CikL- 
nii&woon, y^ I* pw 307. 

In the MS. of 8oot ^ SMatarvnCa Stagsparing State, these la 
the Allowing biief aoeonnt of the l^e and nuaeisMe death of 
thia abandoned prelate >^* Badiop Jdm Handlton, Aidibiahep 
ofSt Andrews, and baatard son to the Earle of Anrane, was The* 
saurar. He was blotted, as being aceessory to the murder of 
the King, committed by the Earle of Bothwell; and, that night 
that it was eommitted, was merited to lodgin his brother^a house, 
where now is die ooHedg of Edinbor^, haid by the Kirk of 
Fidd. When the murder waa pcrpetrat, he alao did instigate 
the barons of the Borders to invade £ngknd, when Queen Mary 
was put in streat prison, anno 1571 ; but, after the field of Langt 
syde, fled to Dumbartone Castell, where he being apprehended 
at command of the Viceroy, the Earle of Lennox, he was brought 
to Sterling, and there hanged." 

NOTS Cr* 

Tbereai^e two olto authors of the naine of Crichlon, of whom 
it is proper to say a few words* The tot of these la George 
Orichton^ a man whoj in his own time^ vff^^xn^ to have been 
considered of distinguished literary talents* A short sketch of 
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his life has been given by Dempster^ in Us Hiildria Eodesias- 
iMs, p. 190; and a ixme vobmlnaM memm, by Niteron^ In 
bis Memoiies des Honunes Illastres. He was cdncnlflfi at FSft 
ris^ and became afterwards RegiiisFiroifessor of Greek. He died 
in the year 1591. 

NOTK H. 

The sewnd is WiBiaai Orichton^ a leanwd member of the So- 
ciety of the Jesnits^y who^ after a life devoted to Itie propagation 
of his fidth^ died at Leyden^ in the year 1690. Of the talents, 
travels^ and misfixrtanes of tMa anthor^ the fbUowing account is 
preserved by Dempster :— 

^* Gnliehnus Crichtonins, Sodetatis Jestt pttdbyter eruditos 
et pius^ quinqnaginta annis religiose in eadna sodetate transao- 
tis^ perigrinando^ docendo^ scribendOy inde&MiD labore dves 
suos^ hsresi abdicata^ Catholics Ecdesis unire annistis est ; vir 
probissimie conversationist etiam a aectariis^ judicatns : Mi^esta- 
tis r^ise aoerrimus propugnator ; quippe eiini Anglus quidam ei 
deteadsset Elisabetham Angliie regnaam vdOe as, qnaconque ra« 
tione, e medio tollere, interoessit, et qwmtmn fkxi potnitab in« 
oepto retraxit. Petnis MathflenSy lib. VL Hiat. Gallic. Nar« 
rat IL Eoque benefido R^lna devincta» ctSm ille, ex idnere 
Scotioo mari interceptos, in Tuziim Londincnaem coi\|i6eretur« 
e vestigk) liberum dimidt ; ultro oeaftasa, non posse improbom 
eiac^ cui cure asset Reg^ d^mtaa d animarum aalus. Sileant 
ei^ pardits bgrefcioonim vooas .damantinm, a soeietate in prin- 
dpes sicarios atmari ; cum hie Jesnita, hostinm etiam con&sd- 
one, longe ab eo ftiarit oonsiliQ/' 
Syua sunt> 

Exoerpta ex SS. Fatcibas. 

In primam partem D TSKunse. Ub. L 

Theolo^ ScholaBtifli contra Sectarios. 

De l/egitino, JacoU VL Sootie Regis, tttnfe ad Bagtti Aa«^ 


ovmet ff4^ HitlfM^ iUitm^ f^ei^gtiut : Pro Hkpmk verp 
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Ctfin Contcientitt. 
OWit Lngdnni Oallianim^.icDGzri. Multis fltmia Cdk|pii 
Lovttnii ^oofeomm mit 

NOTB I. 

Jacobus ChrydiUm, Bac CoIL Stir. 90 Maitg. 1573-4. 

Namina Mag'^''"^ anni 15734 

David Monypenny, S. 
J0« HaU, L. 
JaoobuB Crychton^ S* 
Alex' Cunnygaine, M. 
Jab" Keyd> S. 
ThoP Gfay> L* 
Patr« Symflon^ L« 

scire. 
Jo. B[noK5 !/• 
Quil. Fowlaaton^ M. 
JoF*. Spotiawodf L. 
David Louchmalony, S. 
«Ja*^.Borthwyk/M. 
Andreas Duiicaiie> L. 
&c &c. &c 36 in alL 
ilda FacuUaHs Artium ah imiiio Studii Si Andreas, JundaU 
et priviUgtaH per Benedietum anjj, a*]>. mccccxiii* 

Note K. 
lUuitrissimo D. Joanm Zamo9ciOy R, P. CamcdUmo, et Exer^ 

cituum Imp, et C» 
Virtnti locum non eflae> qum jam desinamns^ lUustrissime Za^ 
mosd. Tua tevirtos evezit, et eflfedt^ ut^ iUustriori looo cum sLsf, 
illustruirem etiam gialiam ei idferre possis. Equidem ego^ pa- 
tri meo cum multum debeam^ nuUam fortaase ob causam tantum 
•me debere sentio, quantum quod bereditaiiam mibi tui obaervan- 
tiam reliquerit. Lietorque mirum in modmn, gus manibus 
comprobatum ease judicium de te auum. Fore te dicebat ceie* 
berrimi R^gnitamquam speculum^ in quern homines intueren- 
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tmf et qaem tSUA ad Imitaadom proponerent ; optaneqne tunc 
Mtom iii eom Regno, earn toa virtoft se oetendinet Pbtris jii* 
didnm Stephani Regis npientit oomprobavit Quo %t, ut tai»i 
to Meff. miram in teodum gratalet, qui te eum Toluerit eaaecu* 
jus eonalio, et virtnte totum R^gnum nitatur. Multoque ma* 
pB gaxideo, quod omnium de te opinkmes qnam nuocime tuis 
vimttilms supenuk Quaa ego dum assidue oontemplor, &teor 
proftcto nuUo me (wationia velubenimo genere rea tuaa pnecilae' 
re domi belliqae geataa oomplecfci umquam posae. Quia enim 
vci daiiaaimua orator reoenaere umquam poaeet^ que tu pro aa- 
ItttB^ pro digniiate Regis, pro umversae Poloniie Regni nu^jeata- 
tegeasisd? Ut recte admodum Rex ille prudentisaimua, sa^ 
pientisaimuBque, te aibi in primis amandum proposueril, deinde 
diidno quodam judido omnibus honoribua ac dignitatibus affi« 
dendum censuerit, teque oonsanguinitate aibi maadme ease oon« 
junctissimum voluerit ; qui jamdiu antiquissinue nobilissime- 
que fiunilise tue c^lendorem peirpetuamque gloriam tuis Tii- 
tntibus augea. Tu toga, tu armia ingenii magmtudinem oate- 
ndena, Poloniae exerdtuum imperator, innumerabilibua Mo- 
aodfviie duda exerdtibua, non exiguo etiam Othomanorum ter- 
rore, ingentem atragem, in£eriore interdum militum oopiay 
eximia tua virtute, sepiua attulisti ; potentisaimorum hoatium 
fiirorem finrtiter aiepe repreaaiati ; terminoa inyictissimi R^^ 
tui quam longiamme protulisti. Hiec qui audiunt, multo etiam 
magis qui intuentur, carere omnino inyidia tua predara &- 
dnora asserunt ; quae, omnium judido, nullo modo gloria aut 
virtute superari poasunt, neque vel longissima bistoria satis pro 
meritis oomplecti. Ut diffidUimum illud, Gloria invidiam su- 
perare, iadllimum tibi fiiisae oatenderia. ' Jam per universum 
terramm orbem adeo nominia tui summa gloria increbuit, ut 
cum Romania darissimiB oratoribus, vd cum exerdtuum maxi- 
mia imperatoribus, jure comparari posds. Hsc d ego rationi- 
bus comprobare vdlem, viderer profecto omnibua in meridie In- 
men accendere. Hoc tantum dicam, quod etiam Tix pro maxi- 
mo meo dedderio explicare poasum, me nihil umquam magia li« 
benter aut audire aut loqui, quam cum de tuis summis honori- 
bus et dignitatibus audio, aut cum de divinis animi tui doti- 
bus loquor, ac palam pnedico. Quo fit,, ut Stanislaum Nyegoa- 
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wtiite i]lu8trioreiii^ mag^ carnrn habMBHj qni te mmga in o«e 
habeftty qui te admhetor^ quidiaiique tuat dfioalitet nrtutet; in 
quo neater nostrum akeii eedii. £8t hoe Poiom cffH pra|iniiiQ> 
vnt JDgcpioram femdMimnm aokan at, QuunonStaDiabiOii* 
choviinaaoriadeleetalwr? Qok JaaibiGoBBGiiacripteBOttadU 
nmtur? Qm Stawiiilnmi SoMiovinm^ Andbneam FatridoiD, 
liartinum Sbnhfianinm, diTinoB plane yham, ad sidom non «X4 
toU^ ? Ut meom Nyegoaaeaiiaidi> tmtnm adeleaceateBi, non 
dnbitqia ^ngqiari magnum foare aKqnando faiwfmiffii. Hacflnim 
«tate ea pneatat, qus iMmfrm, pvoniiB jndioaii ddoeaoA, et qam 
yfx, qni non fidit^ esse potuiaae^ vel poa^ nraqnam credat, DU 
viniim numen eat peeaia ; et qid Poets titnfami niemenint^ di« 
-vini fere habiti rant et diet!. Sed, qai inter Foetaa m^|otem 
i;*;^ rop^rerit^ hnic i«o&elo Poeain ddiere^ non ipaom Poeai^ 
auserim affirmare. Dtcece extempore^ magnum putator : aed 
'versibaa dioere^ aed aigumentia reapondece^-^hocexiia eat» qua 
ego dmnnm quid eapa« enaiimo. Edidit acriptan^ in quo 
^Dioebatar ae in unaquaque materia pcopfiaita extempore carti 
mine responauram. Pron^aaia ateCit^ et egsegie id pneatiiit; 
«imima omnium admimtione> nominia sui immorlalitat^ et Pa» 
lonte glori« ftma. Neque tantum quid Tendbna^ aed et tpad 
foluta oratione valeat, (valet autem plurimum) oatendit. £x*> 
tare autem iUud Ti^ui^ hiaoe literia indnaum ; ut exiatet tante 
Tirtutia teatimonium. Eatque hoc, miro aitifieio ehboiatam, 
ut in omnibuB ingenimn eluoeaeat. 

^f SSRENISSIMO^ &C. &C* 

'^UieflBetpoipetuumSTANjsiiAi NYSooasEUTii, Foi^Mi^in 
^ nomen Feneium pietatia argqaoentum ; turn ¥ero com Aldo 
'^ Mannuccio dignum muta« caiitatis p^us, et tamquam hoa*- 
'* pitalitatia qu«d<an teaaeia; yd hoc statia nee ab litteris al>- 
^ honreD6j nee amic(»imi aententia immatoruaj in alto feate 
^ pacia 0tio, et aenaua Theologoram, et rea Ariatotelia omnea^ 
'^ flflki tuendaa anac^t. 

I. De Theokgia Positiya, et Schptoica. 
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IL De Unhena Aristoteiis FMoeophiBy Nfttundi, Morali> 

Divins. 
IIL De rdEiw Mathematieis. 

> 

^* Ad Objecta Besponsurus Canniiie He3uunetio> vd Penta* 
jnstro. 

'^ U t verOy qtuntom liberalia doelrina^ et pditiaru humanitft* 
** t» Btmfio ipae profecearit> quiaque iiitdljgat, Ontione, vel 8dii« 
^' ta> Tel namens Poetice Tiiict% pnypontam habens ad dicendmn 
*^ materiem, ex tempore dieet. Deinde HatcnucoB numeroB^ Can* 
^^ baiistanunqiie son^iia, ex ptoponentiuitt af bitrio re&itabit. 

'' In D. D. JoanniB^ et PaulH tede Sacra^ in ipso Ssncto PorifU 
^ cationis die^ post meridiem^ exordium samet." 

00 nxxciv 

Epistolae dawnila att^ Poioine imnuHtaBtatts me studioaiaiU 
mum esse ; neque umqnam passiimm^ quantum vires meie &^ 
renty ut scripta mea Polona gloria non illustrentur : in eoque 
maximam mihi judidi kndem ab omnibus debert ccrto poUkeon 
A te veto. Hi"**. Zamoad, litatomi Armorumq«e decua exL* 
mium^ supplidter petq, ut me^ jam tunm, in tnis non solum 
case velis^ quod jam te vdle non dubito, aed edam aHis id per- 
suadeas : nam ^o in amove et benerolentia tua, gloriam mibi 
Bummam constitutam puto. Deus opt. max. te felicem esse ve- 
lit; ut Ista felicitate boui omnes utantur^ cum tu bonis fayeas, 
eoque te gratum esse prsdare ostendas. 

111"-'. D. T. addictissimus, 
Aldus Mannuccius, P. F. A. N. 

Venetiisy KaL Mart* 
CI9 Id xxciv. 

Note L. 

Prasstantissimo viro, Jacctbo Gorscio, Juris utriusque Doctori, 

Canonico Cracoviensi Gnesnensi Plocensi, 

N(e pnedare mecom est actum ; et magna Stanislao Nyegpos- 
aeuuaki^ iUustri adoleBoenti, quiqne, quod valet^ valet autem 
plurimum> (ut de eo felicia omnia augunri fiuale Uceat, et ae» 
cunda omnia qperem).magna tibi ex parte acceptum re&rat^ gra^ 
tia mihi re&renda est ; quod, cum de te multa cdlocuti esse* 
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mii8^ que ad taam ^oriam vd maxime pertinent^ ad ttiam inihi 
amidtiain aditnm sit polHdtiu. Est hoc ^ns humamtatia^ qua 
prsBtat ; eiit illud tcue Tirtutia^ qua, jam tola notua^ aliauocilnia 
nobis quoque obsenrandus es. Scriptis tuia eraditissiiiiis hoc ea 
aaseciitiis. Qiue emm de Figuris, qatt de Periodis, qiiie de Geiie- 
ribus Dicendi^ qitee de Dialectids^ a te sunt literis mandata^ no- 
men tiium ilhiatrant. Ea vero sic me affeoenmt^ ut miro sem- 
per flagrarim desiderio te salntandL Nam, cum in "Pokmum om- 
nes (quod judido exceUere eos semper judicarim) opttme aim 
animatna ; tom vero tni similibus omnia me deberc offida oen- 
seo. £t sane habet Hex potentiasimQa, idemque vere Rex, quod 
gaiiideat, «gus B^;ni se Regem esse, qui inter alia Rcgna litera- 
rum laude prsedpuaa sibi partes yindicet Illustriasimus Za- 
mosdus magne suie yirtutis specimen, juvenis cum adhnc es- 
set, in Italia dedit ; quam bellids triumphis postea insignio- 
rem fedt, maximias de Moaoo victorias reportans, et Polonum 
nom^i, illuatrem antea et hostibus fomddabilem, gLoriodorem 
reddens. Patridus quoque, me puero, maximam sui expectati- 
onem condtant, quam postea &dle superavit. De notis de &• 
de loquor ; nam, omnea vestrates d veUem recenaere qui ndhi 
ftma noti sunt, dies me prius et charta defioeret Sint hcc 
igitur pauca sibi summs obsenrantiffi mefe indicium ; quam tibi 
primum ipsi, deinde aliis notmn esse toIo. 

Tuanmi virtutum observantissimus, 

Aldus M annuo cius, P. F. A. N, 
Venetiisy Kd, Febf oo nxxciii. 

Note M. 
De Sperone Speronu 

Bernardini Scaideonii Historise Patayime, Lib. II. Clan XI. 

" Hactenus de his qui dari su^ state fiierunt, et yitam cum 
morte commutarunt ; posthac de viyis, cum maxim^ patris nos- 
tre gloria, dicemus. 

Vivit et splendet illustri &ma in universe Italia Spero Spe- 
ronus,.exce]lens philosophus, Jurisque Ciyilis et omnium disd- 
plinarum genere eruditissimus ; tante vero fiicundie in dicen- 
do, et in suadendo, pnesertim in Hetmsca et nostra Italica 
lingua, ut' d contingat d aliquando, pro noatre RdpublicaB 
n^otiis, Venetiis, in conqpectu Senatos causam dioere, cessat 
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lUko ipso cticente forum^ et difienmtiir vadimonia advocatonim, 
at fiftt interim in ek iirbe veluti justitium^ quo dam loquitur in 
causa a conctis ordimbus audiri commode possit. * * Est enim 
ad inveniendum ingenio promptus^ mente stabilis, et ad remi« 
niscendum insigni et exodlenti memoria : addicendum sermone 
ffrnvi, copioso et suavi^ et ubi sennonis maxima consiatit virtus^ 
ita grato et diluddo^ ut discemere nequeas utrum sit omatior in 
dioendo aut fiicilior in explicsndo^ aut efficador in persuadendo. 
Est denique (ut me uno verbo expediam) in eo genere perfectis 
nostne letatis orator. Leguntnr ht^jus Dialogi lingua Hetrusca 
doctissimi; simUiter et tragoedia .Mchu^ et plures epistol^ 
eadem lingua ad amicos eleganter conscripts. Expectantur ab 
eodem indies migora. — Extaiin Gicevii Thesauro Awtiq. etHist* 
ItaluBy vol. VI. part III. p. 39@. 

Note N. 
De Archangeh Mercenario. 

Antonii Riocoboni de Gymnasio Patavino, Lib. II. Cap. XLI. 

'^ Arcangelus Mercenarius^ a Monte Sancto^ munus docendi 
pbilosophiam extraordinariam in secundo loco ccfipit obire^ cum 
Franciscus Piccolomineus Senensis primum teneret^ an. 1560 : 
postea primmn locum adeptus^ collegam habuit in secundo Ber- 
nardinum Petrellam^ Burgopolitanum^ anno 1567 ; deinde Comi- 
tem Jacobum Zabarellam^ electum anno 1568. Cum Petrella ad 
L(^cam ftiit revocatus^ anno autem 1577> d datus est locus se- 
cundus PbilosopbiiB ordinarie. Decesdt anno 1585. Ejus ex- 
tant^ '* Tn plurima Aristotelis perobscura, et nonnnliaAverrois loca, 
Dilttcidaiiones." Ejusdem Obscuriorum locorum, et quastionum 
PhilosophicB NaturaUs AristoteUs ejusque Interpretum Dihtcida-* 
Hones ;" quibus accesserunt Disputationes de jmtrediTie, cgusdem 
Mercenarily et Thom» Erasti^ adversariie quatuor."*-GaiBviu8j 
vol. VI. part IIL 

Note O. 
De morte Speroms Speronii. 

A. Riccoboni be Gym. Lib. VI. C. XI. 

" Spero Speronius Fatavinus^ qui^ anno 1524, Fhiloflophiam 
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extnoidiiHuriaiii in hoe gpauudo es^pbcatrent, anno 1588, ex hu 
vita exoeant; lum tribns 9oliB nuDdmis febtts, qmbna Iff. Okto, 
mit qvinque, quibiu P. CnisiiB Mntiainis, didtnr pwertiti—?, 
fled longe pluribosy sane sanuiiia et ptvcipiiis, cLoisflniiu: nobi* 
litate patiiK, tpLeadoso fkiniKip, fiMrtunanmi antpMtudiiiey ew* 
potis finnitete, ingenii pneatantidy diaaerendi ntioDe; Poetica, 
iUietotica, aeribendi eKeeUentilk ; Saene ScriptimB, em n iaquc im* 
liquitalia eognitioiie ; vemm ftitnianim pnidenti qnadam "pnom 
^dietioiie ; EqueBtrid^nttate, Pnndpanieoiiauetodiiie. Que om- 
nia de eo eelebraTi, oratioiie bataHa in Eoeleaia CaAedrafi, Nonis 
Junii.- 

Not* P. 
Sir T. Urquhart. 

Unfbrtanately, Sir llionias Urqnbart'a own writings are the 
only biographical documents which remain of him. In a ftnd- 
ftd and ridiculous work, entitled, " The true Pedigree and Lineal 
Descent of the Family of Urquhart/' he affirms, that he was the 
son of Sir Thomas Urquhart, knighted by King James, at Edin- 
buxgh, in the year 1617, and Christian Elphinston, daughter of 
Alexander Lord ElpMnsUw, and was agnamed Panresiaatea. 
'< TbsB Sir Thomas," says the continuator of the Genealogical 
Tree, " the third of thiU; name, chief of the honoivable house 
of Urquharts, was knighted by King Charles L, in Wl^tehall 
Gallery, on the 7th of April, in the year 1641." He was a man 
of great learning and merit, and was a steady loyalist ; <m which 
aMouBt he aniSfored seumy hardships. He foi^t on the ki^'s 
aide at the battle of Worcester, where he waa taken pris<mer, 
and confined for several years in the Towar of London, from 
whoice he made his escape, and went beycmd seas, where he 
died mtMeoly, in a fit of excessive laughter, <»i being infonned, 
by his servant, that the long was restored* He waa eompikr 
of the fiir^;oing Genealogy. 

Where Sir Thomas was educated, or at what time he com- 
menced his literary career, we have no documents to determine. 
He appears, torn hia wqAb, to have reoeivcd, probably both at 
home and abroad, a learned education. It is likely that he de« 
voted himself to the profession of arms; and yet, like many 
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other military schdan of those dajs, foimd kisure for the puT« 
salts of Hteratuie and science. In his first work^ which is en« 
titled, '* Trissotetras; or Nova Trigonometra doeens/' and 
whii^ he pabliidied in ISSO, he calk himself student in the 
maihematick^ But, in a beautifiil and cunoiiB little portrail 
whieh ia pvefized to this tnatiae, his titles are given at the iaHf* 
lowing more imposing length :*^e&r Thomas Ihrqtthavt, kn^t 
of Bray and VdsA, cte. ; Baron of Fidierie and Ckhorby, etc* ; 
Laird, Baxon of Cromartie, and heritable Sheriff thereof, etc. 
Sir Thomas has sulgoined to this trigondmetrieal ritapsody, a 
dedication to The Right Htmourable and most noble Lady, n^ 
deare and louring Mother, the Lady Dowager of Cromartie ; the 
language of which proves, that he had very early adopted that 
strange and rhiqaeodical style of writing, in which he afterwards 
became so eminent a proficient. '^ Thus, madam," says he, 
'^ unto you doe I totally belong, but so as that those exieriour 
parts of min^ which by Inrth are from your ladyship derived, 
cannot be more fortunate in this their suljeotion (notwithstand* 
ing the egregious advanti^es of bkod, and consanguinity there* 
fay to than accruing,) then myselfb am happy, as fStam my 
heart I doe acknowledge it, in the just right whidi your lady« 
ship hath to the eternal possession of the never«dying powers of 
mysonle.'* 

Another work of this author was a Cdketion of Epigrams, 
which he published at London, in 1641,and dedicated to James 
Marquis of Hamilton. It is singular, that as Sir Thomas' prose 
is exceedingly extravagant and hyperbolical, his verses, on the 
other hsnd, are uncommonly rational and moderate, and ofloi 
even prosBlc ; a circumstance which has, perhaps, induced the 
anonymous author of an epistle prefixed to his Trissotetras, to 
dechore, in a spirit of criticism so unintelligible that it is very 
probable it was written by the learned knight himself, that 
" this mathematicall tractate doth no lesse bespeak him a good 
poet and good oratcn:, than by hia elaboured poems he hath 
shewn himself already a good philosopher and mathematician." 

In his political principles, this singular man was a steady 
Royalist ; and in those violent and sanguinary struggles which 
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at tbis period occnrred between the Presbyterian fiwtion in Scot* 
land^ and the King's party, he invariably espoused the cause of 
his sovereign. He was, ss we have above seen, taken prisoner 
in the battle of Worcester, and wrote, during his oon&iement 
in the Tower, his treatise entiUed, ^' The Jewel," which he 
published in the 1658; in whidi he endeavours, by the com. 
munieation of the discovery of A.universal language, (which is 
as fhll of empiricism as any odier of his works,) and by the 
promise of greater and more useful inventions,— 4iy enhurg^ 
on the antiquity of the Scottish nation, and the many eminent 
men which it has produced, — and by a vindication o£ his own 
conduct and principles, to induce the parliament to grant him 
his liberty** 

Whether these writings had any eflfect in procuring their an* 
thor his enlargement at some fiitnre period, or whether the 
story r^;arding his escape from the Tower is founded on fket, 
we cannot now discover. It is certsin, however, that Urqnhart 
was still confined in leSS ; for in that year he published his ini- 
mitable Translation of the Two First Books of Rabdais; and, in 
the pre&ce informs us, that he intends soon after to present the 
public with the remaining three books. The high merits of this 
translation have beoi enlarged upon by Lord Woodhouselee, in 
his essay on that subject ; and, indeed, it is impossible to look 
into it without admiring the air of ease, fineshness, and origina- 
lity which the translator has so happily communicated to his 
performance. All those singular qualifications whioh unfitted 
Urquhart to succeed in seriouiEf compo8ition,-»^his eztvavagaace, 
his drollery, his unbridled imaginatioB, his burlesque and end^ 
less epithets, axe, in the task of translating Babelais, tranq>]ant« 
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* He prays the State, Parliameot, and Supreme Council of Great 
Britain, to vouchsafe unto the aforesaid Sur Thomas Urquhart of Cro- 
marty. Knight, heritable Sheriff and propitetaiy tbeneof, a grant of iht 
-relefuement of his person from any imprisonment wh^rfunto* at the dis^ 
cretion of those that took his parole, he is engaged ; the possession like- 
wise of his house of Cromarty free from garrisoning, and the enjoyment 
of his whole estate in knds. 
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ed into their trae field of action^ and revel throfug^ his pages 
^th a license and boyancy which is quite unbridled^ yet quite 
allowable. Indeed^ Urquhart and Babelais seem, in many 
points^ to have been congenial spirits ; and the translator aeems 
to have been bom fbr his author. 
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TESTIMONIA REGARDING CRICHTON. 

No. I. 

Affichi in the Cortegiano of Catttglume. 

Lo Soonese^ dettoXxiaoamo Critonio^ h giovane di 90 anni fini^ 
S19di Ag08topafl8ato;haiiii8ToglianeQoochiode8tro; possiede 
died lingae ; la Latina e Tltaliana in eooeUenza, Greca e na ft 
epignnuni; Hebrea; Caldea; Spagnuola; Fnnceae; Fiaminga; 
Inglese; Scota ; et intende anche la Tedesca. IntendentiBsimo 
di Filo8ophia> di Teologia^ di Matematica^ Astrolc^; e tiene 
tatti i calooli &tti sin' hoggi per falsi ; di filosofia e teologia ha 
moltissinie volte disputato con Talent' huomini con stupore di 
tutti. Ha cognitioBe perfettissima della cabala^ di memoria tale 
ehe non sa che oosa na il dimenticarsi et ogni oratione udita da 
lui redta a parola a parola^ & Yersi Latini improvisi in qual si 
▼oglia sorte di Tersi e materia ; e ne & anche commindando dall' 
Tultima parola del yerso^ pur improvisi orationi ; improviae e bel- 
le ; ragiona di cose di stato con fondanento : di belfissimo as- 
petto ; cortigiano compitissimo a maraviglia ; et e il piu gratioso 
die si possa desiderare nella conversatione. Soldato a tutta botta, 
et due anni ha spesi alia guerra di Francia con carico honorato.^ 
Salta^ balla^ ecoelentemente ; armeggia^ gioca di ogni sorte d'ar- 
mi et ne ha fatto prove. Maneggiator di cavalli ; giostratore sin- 
golare ; di sangue nobile ; anzi per Madre R^;ale^ Stuuardo. Ha 
disputato con Gred nella materia della processione dello Spirito 
Santo con grande applauso et con grandissima cOpia di autoritil 
di dottori Gred^ e Latine e condlii^ come anco fit quando tratt9 
di filosofia e teologia^ hayendo tutto Aristotde e commentatori 
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aMe maxA, e redtandone le fkcdate^ non cbele re rigbe^ Greche. 
Ha tutto S. Tomaso Scoto, Tomisti et Scotisti^ a mente^ e dis- 
pata in utramque partem. II cbe ha &tto molte volte felioe* 
luente. Ne ragiona mai di materia alcuna che non sia proposta 
da altri. Voile il principe et la Signoria udirlo et ne stupirono : 
fu honorato da S. serenita di im presente. In somma e in mostro 
de' mostri ; et tale che alcuni vedendo cosi &tte qualita ridotte 
in un solo corpo^benissimoproportionatOj et lontano dalla manin- 
ocmia^ fanno di molte chimere. Hora si e ridotto fam in villa^ 
par stendere 2000 condusioni le quali^ in tutte le profes&ioni^ 
*Tilol sostenere in Venetia^ nella Chiesa di San Gio e Paolo, fra 
due mesi ; non potendo egli sopplire alia volenta delle persone 
che desideranno udirlo tutto giomo et a suoi studi. 
In Venetia^ appresso Domenico et Gio Battista Guerra fratelli> 

MDLXXX* 


No. II. 

JExtract from the Manuscript of the Abbe Morelli. 

Di questo giovane maraviglioso dicon gran cose gli scrittorl, 
particolarmente Aldo il giovane, Guiseppe Scaligero L'lmperi- 
ali^ II Caferro^ ed Adriano Baillet. Da una Cronica Veneta MS. 
presso il Ch. Sig. Ab. Jacopo Morelli si ha che '^ giunto il Cri- 
tonio a Venezia nel mese d*Agosto del 1580, trasse in ammirazi* 
one tutta quella cittd, poiche oltre al possedere dieci e piu lin- 
guaggi, si mostrava intendentisaimo di Filosofici, Teologia, Ma- 
tematica, Astrologia, ed era di cosi profonda memoria, che udita 
un' orazione o predica una sola volta^ la ripeteva minutissima- 
mente : componeva versi Latini all improviso d*ogni sorte, ragi- 
anava di cose di stato, di guerra^ e generalmente d'ogni cosa con 
fondamento^ cantava, ballava^ giucava di ogni sorte d'armi ec- 
cellentemente, di sanguine nobile, di-ceasi per parte di madre 
R^ale ; di maniera che vedendosi tali e tante qualita ridotte in 
un sol corpo benissimo proportionate^ lontano da malinoonia e 
giovane, venivano &tti diversi concetti deUa sua persona." Non 
avea egli allora che circa venti anni, e continub a dar prova ma« 
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nvig^oie del sdo sapcre, coei in Veneziay come in Padova, <in 
cne dopo tre anni condottod a Mantova^ beniasimo Teduto ed ae- 
colto dal Duca Guglielmo^ un tanto lume reato disgraziamente 
estinto per mano del gioyenetto Principe Vincenzo Goniaga lA 
una zuffii nottuma ; di che si pno yedere L'Imperiali nel Mtl- 
•eo l^torico^ pag. 24% il quale peraltro a'inganna, povendo k 
siia inorte a 3 di Juglio del 15SS, quando lo trovo che Critonio 
era tuttavia in vita yd Novembre del 1584y nel qual tempo icri^ 
ae e atampo in Milano un Ekgia pel paasagio alia oeleale ^<nria 
del grande Ardvescayo S. Carlo Borroineo^ ah'io tengo tra le 
mie Miasellanee con queato titolo: Epicedium Ilhutrissifni H 
lUverendUiimi CardinalU Caroli Borromaei, ah Jacobo Critonio 
ScotOy rogatu clarissimi summaque in optimum Pastorem suum 
fietate viri, Joannis Antonii Magii Mediolanen^ proximo pott 
ohitum die exaratum. Mediolani^ ex Typograpkia Pacifici Pon^ 
Hi ii.D.Lzzziiii^ in 4 E'noto che S. Carlo mori alli 3 di Novem- 
bre del 1584^ alle 3 ore di notte. — Sef%usi Fita del Mazxoni, pj 
186^ 127. 


No. III. 

l)edication of ALDtis MkWTiti, 

Aldine Cicero, voL X. p. 231^ 

JS'obilissimo Juveni Jacobo Critonio, Scoto» 

tiaa nihil in te dt summissum et popukre, (mi Jacobe Cn* 
ioni) quin omnia tarn ampla, excelsa, atque admiranda, ut dapd 
temporis yiris iUustribus ac sapientissimis gloriam, foturis yero 
etiam spem tua amplitudo auferat, nostro autem ssculo singu- 
lare afferat omainentum; cumque non minus opiniones tHuy 
quam yita sint admirabiles : sententias illas, qus Paradoxa vo^ 
cantilr, qmx non sane probahtur in yulgus philoaophorum, ik 
Stoicorum scholis natas^ hudas admodum^ et squalidas, nunc 
yero M. Tullii Ciceronia doquentia exomatas et auctoritate, 
tneis Comfneiitariis illustratas, noinini tuo dicRre yoluij cui istft 
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fntx&ne eonyenkmt ; «on tajitom, ut amoris erga te mei &idiei«^ 
urn pnebefOB^ qui nisi jam antea tibi ex tantia censtitit arga* 
inentiB, fiumqoam ex uflo patebit officio^ i^wam ut aiurai grati 
pro Carminibus que kk tuo ad urbem Veaetam oppubu wShi 
dedkti. Nunc vero etiam ketor, toti Italise^ et orbi fortasse ter^ 
rarum uniyeno perspectum esse judicium de te meum^ et eH 
qote, cum buc yenissefi, scriptis oommendavi ; quie tibi ipn, ae 
iiomiullia aoerrimis censoribus^ aspera atque injucunda videban- 
tur. Nam^ licet turn amorem malui <)6texidere^ quam pruden* 
liam^ nunc ambo cum amiois tuis^ turn inimicis^ si ^ui «nplioB 
tarn feri atque inhumani reperiunturj manifesta sunt^ poBt« 
quam tua virtus tarn darum sui ^lendorem di&dit* Ego enim^ 
jnnctam invidie ac midtorum inimicitiis^ eximiam quandai^ 
mtque immortalem gloriam e^m oonsecutus. Nam quid iUua« 
trius^ quid honestius, quid vero etiam gloriosius >ad nomen 
meum accedere potuit^ quam ut a me prolota wAfoh^orars pri- 
mum^tum i*>«0«/Aiar(>t».viderentur^'nuinc vero l^ofjimretT^t^iOBar 
nibus ibabjpantur : cum n^vld hoi^ines sui judidi levitatem in* 
firmitatemque^ cum essent stuUitia obctecati^ mei vero constan- 
tiam, veritatenique perspipiant ; poteram eiiim (I'^wirMviv nm nf 
wnu) Illustriss. XiSritoniam, et Seremssimam Stoaidam^ quibua 
ariundus es^ fiimilias extollere. Sed^ quid R^ea tui mj^orea, 
(liaet ea laus Scotorum R^bus merito tribui possit^ quod inter 
amines Europte Reges vetustissimi Cbristiani sint^) quoa num« 
quam Romani imperio auo subegere ; cum Csesar^ propter tu« 
multua exdtatoa^ et rea in Gallia fluctuantes^ exerdtum a Reg« 
ni expugnattone revocaret : Quid^nquam^ isti^ tula virtutibua, 
animique dotibua ampliua solidie laudis afierunt? Quid Cri« 
•tonii^ qui cum Scotorum miHtiie Imperatores summi plerumque 
eaaent^ Anglos e Gallie Regno^ et Scotis finibus totiea^ ac tanta 
virtute gecerunt ? Quid Robeirtus Critoniua, pater tuus^ Fifbii-* 
AS in Scotia^ et StormondiensiSj Elioki, et€luii»i^ tot oppido- 
mm^ tot pnesidiorum dominus,—- qui longo tempore inter omnea 
Regni forocerea^ wiunnoisisaims dmul et beatiasimfe Regin«, 
.que apud Anglob (pro dolor !) jam captiva eat^ et Christiaaie re- 
Jigionte aoerrimus exstitit propugnator ; prsesertim qui oopiaa ad 
•|yr«]ium qi|od Langsydium vocant^ duxisset; quid ille tibi 
•aplendoria veri affert ? Non tantum illi fortasse debes, quod te 
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goiuecit^ quod maximoB hvgus tempestatk vuxM^ Biichamiimmi 

Heppumium, Robertonium^ et Rhetorfortem pneceptoprtes tibi I 

dederit^ quod tbin amplas pecunias foortuiutsque in te erudlendo 

imnimpaait; et omnes vires animi atque ii^nii in educando i 

prafoderit, quantum quod ob inteatinaa aeditionea^ etpneliado- ' 

meatica contra te auadtata, que cum patre geaststi. Regno dia-* 

cedere, et R^gem relinqueie> ooegit. Sed laudem^ qu« A.majom 

ribua ad noa derivatur, ne kudem quidem eaae, aapientiaaimua 

ille vir Ulizea exiatimavit. Neque te vero multum oommendo, 

quod apede^ et corporis yiribus pcllleas ; fkteor tamen aliquid 

eaae in his, quod non tarn a fortuna^ quantum ab animo pendet^ 

immortalitatis memoria prosequendum: quod scilicet Regno^ 

patrisy domoque, ob Catholics fidei ardorem^ tarn longe abes ; nee 

ttllum ex his srumnis dolorem^ sed incredibilem animo sentiaa 

Toluptatem. Neque Regis in consobrinum tuum Jacobum Stu<^ 

ardum dementia, cui cum Moravis Prindpatu suam oonsobri^ 

nam uxorem dedit ; neque communis cum R^e educatio per« 

movent : immo ne movent quidem ; putaa enim majores qnaa^ 

dam opes, et firmiora, quam qu» amiaiBti, pneddia eaae qusnUf 

da. In corporis vero bonis id babes, quod efl^ies oris, alque. 

aennonis animi nobilisdmi filia dt. Sed bdli studia in ipds 

epbebis inire, eadem animo atque amore prosequi, et cum li« 

tarifl et Philosophia, tamquam alter Brutus, coigungare, nemi- 

ni umquam ab initio hiunani generia obt%it. Magna aunt ista 

profeeto, et inaadita: mediocria tamoi, d cetera apeetemoa; 

quod, sctiioet, decern linguarum, multorum idiomatum, omnium 

diadplmarum cognitionem, ante vigesimum primum ctatia an« 

num, sis adeptus ; et digladiandi, saltandi, omnium gymnaatica- 

nun exerdtationum, et equitandi studia, tanta cum akcritate in- 

genii, animique hummiitate, mansuetudine, et ftcilifate oon« 

junxeria, ut nihil te admirabilius, nihil etiam amabiliua reperin 

pOfldt. Sednon innumerabiles vite tu« transactae laudes; non 

mirificam illam coram Serenisdmo Prindpe, ac Illustrisaimis 

Venetse Rdpublicae proceribus actionem ; non subtilisaimaa tuaa 

de Theologia, Philosophia, et rebus Mathematids, disputationes 

in plerisque maximomm hominum consesdbus, recenaebo ; non 

tantorum hominum ad te videndum ooncursum, ut olim Plato*- 

ni a Sicilia revertenti, reHcto Olympico spectae^cr, tota Atheni* 
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«ekbritMoce«niHM Artiir; oun te onmes^ i^iio nrtwtt 
9bone, qoad tibi aitm diot dcxtnim Ittinen inpresatt^ ttin- 
^ontt ttnieini «t nnna in terris srem, bomiiiee oognoBoerent' 
Qott aria grate* tarn iestm siiiit> qu«^ te earn ndsspexerint, non 
iMXiimiwi oepistt fruecoai patent? Sed^ his pr ae tc rmiarig^ nune 
fMfnaA aMtite: ^fiw idBiQet in Paiavkia Aeademia ftdsti ; tmn 
%m in hae «rbe> totl«a nrl^a ndbiliaauiiB ; ci^ ua ampHtiidineniy 
el anguatiaaimam imgaataMm inter omnea idiaa dvitatea^ te aoci« 
pave, iofwre, Mque ani|)lecd deeiiit ; te vero edam^ hnmam ge- 
neris miraculuni, admirandam urfoem ino<^ere^ amare^ et omni- 
bua aliis anteponere. Nam^ postquam adversa valetudiife jam 
qnatiiar menaea laboraaaes^ priu^uam in int^nnn priatinft aa- 
nitalia atatwn reditea^ amfeorom oonailio ad Patayinan Acade- 
vaiam^ tamquidn ad aapientice officintfn^ profectua es ; ubi Idibua 
liartii hi diem sequenton^ anaoepto oonaiHo, omnea omniiim dia- 
cipliaarcim pra^eaeoYes in edibus darissimi viri Jacobi Aloiaii 
Comeiii, i^ua anetoiritate^ et precibua^ ut cenvoearentur, petiiati. 
Cwn aittem laaxhnua ddctiaaimaram hominmn coetua^ et omnea 
CK uu^erato pene et«idioai, et nobilea Gymnaaii jnrenea una 
conTenisaent, atatim in primi ingreaaua yeatlbnlo, elegaiitiaaimo 
cannine Fatavinaa laudea (nam ea tibi proposita erat ad dioen- 
dam materia) ex tempore deoantaati : ddnde cum cdeberrimia il- 
lia dactgnboa muita ex "rariia diadplinia tam acute exagitaati^ 
tarn docte pertraetaati, ^rroieaque Aristbtdia^ ac interpretum 
taan aalide reftttaati^ tanta denique cum maxiniia viria modeatia 
^giati, ut onmea in viftu^ admirationem, et morum attavitatia 
amatem aisMd aflexesla. . Ncque id ailentio pretereundtim eat, 
quod ex tempore etiam, poat sex horarum de re literaria col* 
loqua et diaputalionea, eum oblata tibi eaaet Ignorationem lau- 
dandi oocaaio, tarn ornate de ea re dixiat!, ut illi ipai qtd inte- 
rerant potiua aomnia fovere quam rem veram^ et pnnentem 
Tidere ae putaaae mihi poatea affirmaiint. Alium poatea diem, 
indixiati in cdibua lUuatriaaimi Patavini Episccqii, non ut altiua 
iBgenii toi apedmen prsberea, quod {oufecto firuatra fedsaea, aed 
ut conm, qui prinda diaputationibas non interftierant, obnixia 
ipedbua aatiafiMerea. Variie rea hnic propodto obatacolo ftiere. 
Ad aaemidttm oertamen Tontum non eat ; aed (derique cuni 
primia Europe viria aennoiieahabiti aunt* Noimunquam homi- 
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mm eiyectetioiMi, lieet fwopter ftcte tam Uhutm de te 
mas^ plemmque etiam el te ipram ropcwme dietus ••. Est 
qvibus actis cum illioo aurvsxiaaet. magna ftma, cbtnetatam 
iJiqui^ quibus ex aliorum bene geatia et t^mM 


tia ease aolet^ bomuli, neado quid dicam, tarn virtuti aUqoid 
deragaze fruatra tentavenml : oatendenlea in obeemo oiio apor? 
taa iniroifitiaa^ et in quo "»bil nooete potevant^ M ^^fifiyfpfii^n yqIqii^ 
totem nocendi. Tum tn, ut iataa obtnctotionea malerdenliaaU 
maa pusillorom maleyolommque proatemaea mtque obtaraea^ 
4no bee Tbeoremato in bac urbe edidiati : 

Ut its, qui (virtnte veraque munU nobUUaU aUu prtBiueem^ 
tes) bene de VirtutU AmatoHlnu semHre emumeverumi, 
gratiat agat immortales, JACOBua CmiTomua ScoTua, 
prqfligatisque et perditis haminUma omnem in poiterum 
jactandi occasionem auferat / erroree Ari$toteU$ pent mr 
ntanerabUee, et omnium Lalinorum PhiloeophorUm, sitre 
cum de iptius mente disputant, sive cum res Theohgieas 
attingtaU, et nonnuUorum quoque Mathueos profauorum 
^omnia refutaidt, et ad objecta respondebii, 

Liberam adhoBC in omnibus discipUms, sive ilkepubUcedo^ 
ceri soUant, sive sapientissimis tantum homiMus perviei 
sint, arguendi occasionem dot; responsurus, suie Logieii 
et consuetis responsionibus, sive per Seerefam N^irUroruM 
rationem, auijiguras Matkematieas, sive per aUqubd ex 
eentwn carminum generibus, ex pfoponentium arifitriom 

In D. D. JoamUs et Pautii Mde^ Saera, in ipso Ssmc^ 
tissimo Pentecostos die, post Merdiem, 

EXORDIUM SUMET. 

et per triduum indefesaua austinuisti; et, quamdin toa aoe^ 
toritaa tibi defendenda fuit^ aic acriter> et vebemenfter proaliataa 
ea, ut clamor^ ooncursusque inaolitus ad atudia tiia ]eiiieiHl% 
tanta cum laude fieret, ut nibil umquam magnlfieantiiia ab 
bominibus auditum sit Tu vera me, non aoluiiEi auctoiem oen* 
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1^ fled spectatorem pugnaruta fldxifieanm bibiiiiti. 
Nnnc^ quoniam Iftudis senipcr svidiariinni €m, et pineter oer« 
teroB ^mftrifuf ab ommbiis haheor, midlMRiinquie <dia {kto tua 
causa suBO^; cora dosecro^ et effioe^ Qt ikm, nt, quia veram 
mtotem cognovi ab omnibus amer, amaa, et laudaii possim^ 
et ut major in ea mMii in dies spes resideat* Meat igiftor in 
Cioeronis Faradoxa lucubrationes^ hoc ipea, quia in Paradoxa 
aunty sub tilo nomine prodize Tolui ; qUod Teteabus gratiam, 
noris fiiTOiem conciliare solet. Tu autem hai nostiaa vigOias^ et 
Stouxttum opioionea simul (quoad veritaB patttur) tuebere : id 
enim tibi admodum erit fiidle ; Jam eimn pene omnea hominea 
aut gratiam^ aut eloquentiam^ out tantanan renuBj' ne dicam 
onnium^ scientiam suspidunt. Vive nostri memor^et Vale 
Fenetiis, zit. Kai, Jun, qd n xxci. 


Jacobi Cbitokii^ ScoH, ad clarissimum virum, Patritium 
Fenetum, Joannem Donatvnu 

ODU. 

Dum Cupidusy tumidusque Deo tua dicere facta^ 

Oonate^ ^xubto, maxime ; 
Mens desideriiB ardet^ sed lenta fatiscit 

Sub corde yirtus anxio. 
Non tentd tentanda videns freta turbida velo^ 

Tai^oque Pontum remige^ 
Compresso fovore semdl sub peetore aiihelo 

Lahore desisto gran. 
Sed nihil intonsus fhistra mihl CintSiius umquam ' 

Snasity vel alta numina. 
Ergo Deum^ et doctas s»pe in mea vota camoenas 

Rursus invoco furens. 
Torn mens evdiitur multa sen eandidus aura 

Olor levatus evolat^ 
Ftspetibusque petit volitans sublimia penbis, 

Magnumque inane dividit. 
Vtctorem annate flammis si Musa Chimeertf 
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Cftiio»tatis eortalk, 
Stft tnundaiites iiiiiiniiit in o M t f i» tiI i| i mi 

Naten Motee Tediyw, 
Aui Anchimaitmi, Friamciiiiiique Heelontgniida 

Cmncn poetflnmi best. 
Si Tiyvnt Thetvnqiie^ Hkronqiie, atqoe Ithaou IBe, 

Ob vam Ckri hidiom, 
Q«08 mmqiuaii obtcqxm snb nabe almiift oondnt 

OblivioMi TttUri^ 
Hoe opoB o Tartma^ mvmmy mt. Mihi cingUe fimUxn^ 

Tempawqw Lanro Apolliinri. 
Kce deirit divoi iatet, regesqne dfionmi 

Genus^ Denato gloria. 


No. IV. 

PrmHaniunmo Viro, Laubemtio Masbm, Reip, VeneUg 

Secretario, 

MeoB in M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia Diakgum tibi nuncapo 
ocnmnentarios^ mi Laurrati Maasa ; tibi^ inqnam^ quem hones- 
tiaaimum^ et ornatissimum viniin> ium propria, tmn majomin 
gloria, periUustrm, mibi arctissimo unidtis vinculo acijiiiigm 
tanta dignum laude duco, ut majoran expetere &eqii«am. Si- 
qiiidem ego, ncm tantum, bonore, ampUtudine, aut prepotent!- 
um opibua, (que omnia simul in te maxima aunt) qiiam animo 
virtute predito delectari aoleo ; qui (ut cum CioeMme noatto di- 
cam) amare^ aut redamare possit : qualem tu mediua fidiua 
amimiiin semper erga omnea, et me preaertim, quibuacunque 
licuit offidia, iisque minime vulgaribua, ostendisti. Jaxta Ve- 
nerem Cbaritea, juxta Bacobum ^thiopes quondun Mercttrium 
veterea poauere ; et Capitolino Jovi vidna fiiit Fidea, ut in C»- 
tonia oratione acriptum fiiit Tue vero statue^ que jampri- 
dem tali yirtuti debetur, ad immortalitatia memoriam aliquia 
amidtie typus a^jungendua profecto eacet, et omnia de aiaidtia 
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leniuv onrnk oratio, et disputelio ad te meiito psfthiere debet, 
tibique dicari ; cum fortunas animique vires pro amids pro- 
ftmdere, ita proprium tibi sit et peculiare, ut, quod numquam 
Yulgare ftdt, ntunquam permanavit ad multos, tu vix tibi pati- 
aie oommune esse cum pauds. Quod si ego, pro mea tenuitate, 
pari erga te offido et obaervantia uti non potui ; Deum tamen 
immortalem testor, mimqHam mihi ofBdOaissimam voluntatem 
defiiisse : quie tuis in primis, nt squum est. In me meiitis, 
exdtazi atque augeri solet, quoties eormn mibi yenit in men- 
tem ; . reoolo autem c^ siepissime. Nihiloqiit minus y etustissi- 
mam, et pnedarissimam Massonum fiimiliam oomplector animo, 
ex qua dein Masse oc^ominantur, que postqoam omnem suam 
gloriam in te, Laturenti nobilissime, transtulit, et illustrior fac- 
ta est, et gloriodor. Etenim Nicolaus ille, Boccacdi testimonio 
odebris, et alter ejus cognominis, uterque singulari medice fii- 
cultatis laude darissimns, tibi merito cedunt. Itemque tres illi, 
nihilominus illustres, ejusdem item nominis yirtutisque, Anto- 
nii ; quorum primus, Theologus darissimus ordims minorum, 
pro Nicolao V. Nundi Constantinopolitani munere functus est. 
Secundus yero Antomus, Massa Grallaesius, juris legumque sd- 
entia adeo clarus, ut nulli sue memorie in eo genere prestanti 
viro secundus foret. Tertius denique doctissimus ille, pater 
ApoUonii, adhuc superstitis, qui tantam atque tarn pnedaram 
inter medicos laudem consecutus est, nihil ut ad earn accedere 
posse videatur. Hi, inquam, omnes tibi merito cedant, qui 
tantam iis reddls gloriam solus, quantam a tot yiris illustribus 
aoceperis. Te enim non temere Secretarium Republica Veneta 
oomplectitur, filium amat, consul torem alloquitur, in ,te fidem 
laudat, amorem commendat, sapientiam admiratur ; te quoque 
ciguscunque ordinis homines suspidunt, tuamque immensam 
yirtutem et comitatem, quam yel ex ipso adspectu et corporis 
habitu contemplari licet, diligentissime colunt. Me studiorum 
paritas, virtutis amor, communisque animorum ardor, quo Cri- 
tonium nostrum, diyinum plane juyenem, prosequimur, subigit, 
ut te eque ac ipsum amem ; et que ipse de te cecinit, in primis- 
que ea que hie subscripsi, dulcis utriusque yestrum memorte 
ergo sepe ac libenter usurpem. Vale. 
VenetiUf Idib, Jun* ci9 idxxci. 
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jACO»t CuTONii^ ScOTiy od Lauebntivk Masiait, 

ODE. 

Emmteiii ab oris me Caledoniu 
Fostquam tciiemis per freta Neni 
Vexit, Tolentem^ mox remotos 
Conapioerej et populoa, et urbei, 

Muac per undas prcdpltea pis 
Vagum aecatej numine candido 

Scvia obannatum peridis^ 

Inodumem idiie labe ^eryant^ 

Nad lafaoi^ se^ Dea Cypm 

Secuta, Jongas per pdagi viaa 
Hostile per fisrrum^ per ignes, 
Perque minaa comes ifafat ompef^ 

Si forte Gades impiger ultimps, 
Sjrtes ye^ aut Indos yisere barbaiof , 

Vellem^ n^ Indos^ ^lterye Syrtea 

pestituen^ ope coptiunaoes. 

^fk ol]|StrepentJis qui Oceaai freta 
Mutavi a^iicfe fiuctll^ Hadriie, 

Latinus hospes^ jam ^licti/i 

Diis patriis^ gelidoque cslo. 

At fiojk ^enum Cjoetus Aoniu^ 
Abjedt ; adsiu^t mi ^fuciles deae, 
. Prestantque duloes una amicos^ 
Quos eadem pia cura jungit. 

Te^ Massa^ clari gloria sanguinis^ 
Pars una summit et maxima consili, 

Ardensque virtus te nitentem^ 

Te decorant et opes beatum. 
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Musis amicus cum tigeas tameli^ 
MuAis amico Critonid fove ; 

O digne Divarum fiiYore^ 

Quique Deum faveas amicisi 


NOi V; • 

ixiracifiom Aldus MANtiTitrl. 

In acriticiBm on the classical use of tbe word^ Hdre, Aldus 
bbserves^ *' Stare enim flnnitudinem quandam habet. Quo modo, 
Critoni^ usurpasti in iis versibus quoe ad me in tuo ad lirbem 
Venetam apt>ulsu superi<H*e anno scripsisti." 

^' riacuit autem eos hoc loco describere^ He homined eorum 
desiderio teneantur." — AUhne Cicero, toL X< p* 343^ 

Dum procul a Patiia> Hadriaci. ptope litora Ponti 
Consedi^ mediis celsam miratua in undis . 
Stare ttrbem> ssvi obtingunt cui Jura Tridentisj 
£t Pdagi imperium constans^ stemaque sceptra : 
Siepe meos animo casus meditabar iniquos^ 
Sepe humectabam guttis stillantibus ora ; 
Cum mihi sese ofibrt Diva veneranda figura 
Naias, Eridani quondam prope cognita ripas> 
Naias^ una quidem doetis gratissima Musis* 
Prindpio rebur simulacrum^ aut vana videre 
Somnia (nulla fides oculis) cum protinus ilia 
His me ultro aggreditur dictis : Non te tita &lltmt 
Lumina ; nee nostri vana est, quam cemis, imiigo. 
Nam mandata fero Musarum, et jussa &cesBO 
Palladis armisonse, quibus una est cura salutis 
Certa tuse : nee te per tanta pericula vectum 
Urbem in predaram tumido sub pectore curas 
Fas premere est: meliora jubent spenure, monentquesr 
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Non hsc ista tSbi tcnCmn iniMtaiiia ilota 
Contingiuit: ne cede malis^ neu te siae vinci. 
Cemifl enim^ ut late terns Satomus in omnea 
Acer agit pestem, qum fibris csoa sub ipos^ 
Conditnr, atque alias magno jam turMne dades } 
Hand Becua, ac Fhoebi juiatoa Aulide Graioa^ 
Quando Agaxnemnonio tetigit pro criimiie dextnu 
ilie natoB vits exsortea, aat ille tMoentem 
Gtandeyum deflet^ vel matris triate feretmm ; 
Proqte yiro oonjuz^ ant Tir pro conji^e Inget. 
Ast alios Tolucris fortune incommoda tangnnt : 
RegeS^ indomitas gientes^ pqpulosqne rebefies^ 
Aut utbes domini terramm^ atqne oppida e&mirkt 
Erepto / hie ami folTiun sifai pondus ade mp t nm ; 
Morbotmnqne eohors alios immiasB fiidgat : 
Namqne in Hyperboreis tabes que ccepent oirJa 
Materiem inveniens prunnm, ddiinc Tinbns ilia 
Sensim fota snis, Enropam irrepsit in omnem ; 
Non aecus^ ac lentua flatu suooenditur ignis, 
Panktimque alimenta trabit, mox flamma per aoras 
Ilia crcpaty seseqne involvit lomine fiilTo 
Fumida^ Vuleanum late per inania jactans^ 
Primum exorta quidem flavos in&usta Britanno8> 
Germanos turn Cflemkos, GaUosque ferooes, 
Hinc etiam atn lues calidos infbdt Iberos, 
Fertilis Italiie debinc altas fuss per nrbes 
Invaluit : sensere omnes, (miserabile dicta) 
Aut paud evasere mall exitiale yenenum. 
Torquet adhuc prime pueros in limine yitas, 
Invalidosqae senes extreme in limite vitas. 
Et juvenes rapido finmsanna pectora bdlo> 
Disjidt : inftacte languent ad prelia vires. 
Una etiam matres petit, intonsasqus puellas, 
Parcere nee forme, nee paroere sueta juventc. 
Necnon armenta in eampis errantia cemas, 
Qus vix egra caput fessa oeryioe retentant, 
Horribilesqne feras, picturatasque volucres 
Languere, ut ksso demisso papayera coUo. 
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Nain drciimfngm cunctiii anima&tibiia ether 
Conoepit nocuos gremio, deasosque vflp(»es. 
Utque aliquas leg^^ st^rttaque £aedera rebus 
Impoeuit natura parens, sine nomine wvltA 
Sic in piindpiis latitant discrimina renun, et 
Mille movent : nam, ni Veneris pladdissimiis ignis 
Sedaret varios in&usti luminis i^es, 
I)iscateretqiie potens radiis oontraria Phcobus, 
Mille malis rUeret ssevis obnoxius arbis j 
Namque intemperiem ostendit modo marcddus aer^ 
Sepeque mutatus, prssens occasio morbi est. 
genus humanum, quantas te audada fedt 
lapeti proles, apedes perfenre malonun. 
Cum nota siipplida, et poenas immidt acierbas 
Juppiter omnipotens subduetum infensus ob igneia 
Curribus letbeijis, perfeetaque corpora limo? 
Quisque deos, et &ta yocat cruddUa : culpee^ 
Nemo suas justum capit imo in corde dok»em. 
At placanda foret divum indenientla thure« 
"kt predbus; uc mortales, sic tivere dignum est. 
Dixerat, et pressis tacuit Formosa labellia* 
Turn me luminibus tadtis intenta pererrat, 
Ut responsa petens. Trepidanti ^o pectore tandem 
Verba coacta dedi : Fateor me, Candida Naisj 
Fromeritum qusecunque feto : nee tuijas ^gestae, 
In&ndum ve soelus servi mea pectora veut* 
At me quia miserum magna cognosdt in ivbe, 
Aut quia ad lequoreas flentem solatur arenas ? 
Cumque sinum irroro lacrymis^ verba irrita venlis 
Trado, nee quisquam est, gemitus qui seddat imos. 
Colludunt vitreo auricomfie aub gurgite Nymphie, 
Asaiduoque novos Glaucus meditatur amoreSi 
Alma latet Doris, latet et Panopeia virgo, 
Quas Siren blando mulcet sub gurgite oantu : 
Nee me Carpatbiis vates in fiuotibus audit 
Csrulus, et variis assuetus ludere formis^ 
Ac sese in rerum miracula vertere cuncta. 
Sed nee equos bipedes taogunt tam parva furente^ 
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Qiue nods oculis turpes in gtirgite Fliocas 
Depasd htunanoB pavitantes dentibas artos^ 
Cemunt Seylls vorax^ ant naTifragnm Scylacfleuni; 
Cum rapiunt firactad iiinuosa sub lequora piippes, 
Numina nil riostro^ miserantnr torva labores. 
Eigo preeea dobpuiisj montfisqne naiantibua nltro 
Fundimus : hen niminm suident immania saxa. 
At TOfi, adlnete nostras audiie qno^Ias^ 
O Nymphae, ad sacros latioes que dulda mra 
IneoHtis, gdidumque nemus^ pladdoaqne receman. 
Cur me nnminibfas disjnngnnt eqnora Testris ^ 
Cur non viigineas patiuntur cemere musas ? 
Poenarum exhaustum satis est ; heu pardte. Fata, 
Tnque graves, O Dita, meos miserare labores. 
lUa autem roseo ruisus sic ore locuta est : 
Ipsa tibi expediam casus, si scire cupido est, 
Auxiliumque feram certnm modo rebus egenis* 
Non te dinni, divisque parentibus orti, 
Aldi &ma latet, totum difiusa per orbem F 
Hunc Asifc gentes norunt, et Cantaber atrox. 
Decolor atque Indus, vel qui ooli't incola terrsa 
Extremas penttus, sive auro insignis Orion, 
<SiTe Hyades pluyie, seu septem adraisa Trioiu 
Sidera dara caput semper sublime coronant. 
Huic (pbaretra tantum insignis) crinitus Apollo 
Se Tritoniaca confessus arundine victnm, 
Atque lyra eedit ; nee se n^at esse secundum, 
Formosffe natns Maiae ; neque docta Minerva 
Bedignata parem est : tantum nitet aurea virtus. 
Hunc pete ; namque regens filo vestigia cteca 
Dkiget ille tuos optato in tramite gressus r 
Inde viam pendet. Sequere hunc qmecunque jubentem 
Sic te Diva monet, scvum que Gorgona gestat, 
Qus plerumque tuis pnesens erit optima votis ; 
Namque hie oontemptis tandem dominatur Athenis. 
Nee te tarn longe dicgungunt equora Musis; 
Imrno hec indigene veniunt ad litora Muse, 
Necnon et Drpdo, Lygeaque, Cymodoceque, 
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Nymphaque Junonis pulcherrima Deiopeia, 
Qiueque illas superant, atque Oceanitidea ambas ; 
Haec eadem Hadriaoe fUlgent ad litora Nymphe, ' 
bocte Palladias Veneri coi\jungere coraa. 
Ipsa etiam^ spretis Cnidoque, Paphoque^ Cytheraque^ 
Aurea ooUucehs Venetas Venus mcolit arces. 
Pneterea summo coram te Principe ducet. 
Quern tibi Dira dedit comitem^ sacrumque Senatum 
Adspideis^ divosque omnes longo ordine Patres. 
Non ita Tantalides^ R^um cingente corona 
Argolica^ solio enituit sublimis ab alto^ 
Atque orbis dominos inter^ patresque Latinos^ 
Augustus Cesar^ qualem fulgere videbis 
GrandiBTum^ atque annis et majestate yerendum 
Eximios inter proceres^ gentemque togatam^ 
Patrem urbis Venets : Diyumque ut Juppiter ipse 
ConsiHo in magno tectum omnipatentis Olympi 
Concutit^ ac terras bumiles^ Erebumqus sonantem, 
Apparens coelo^ ac terris^ Ereboque tremendus. 
Dique etiam Mgent reliqui splendore perenni : 
Sic Patri etherio modo Prindpis emula virtus 
Semideumque^ Deis prsdatur sidera^ et altum 
Religione polum ; hinc terras ditione^ opibusque 
Et bello quatit, ac saevum pietate Acberonta. 
Donee noctumis Dictynna invecta quadrigis 
Cum Phoebo altemo lustrabit lumine terras, 
Pttlchraque per tadtum labentur sidera mundum, 
Stabunt res Venetse^ et prsclane gloria Gentis, 
iEtemum positis tutissima fimdamentis. 

Dixerat, et levibus yix sequora tingere plantis 
Visa, petit binis propius de comibus unum. 
Quo pater Eridanus violentibus influit undia 
In mare purpureum, et vitreo caput abdidit amne:' 
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Manet aulem me fiiuyTm, ciym imffimum ewe Tim acptto, ut 
Odenetwifquamadmeicripeuti^hocloooiiiieiam. — ^Eaftutem 
hcceit. 

Intennina diu Chelyt, 
Kec Lydiis oedni cannina tibliiy 

Nee molles cithan modos. 
Carmen perpetuo flebile penNHuns. 

Sed nunc mente feror nova. 
Per iacnunque trahit Melpomaie nemua. 

Lauro tempera Delpbico 
Cinetum Pierius me rapit, et choma 

Pho^bo^ qua tumidus aequor, 
7e darum recinenay Aide, in ApoUinia 

Arte, et conapicttum. Tuae 
Laudea Istitiam, duloeque gaudium, 

Sokmenque dabunt mihi, 
£t mentem eripient triatibua e malia ; 

Syren carminibua truoea 
Seu mulcet pelagi pnedpitia minaa 

Cantu^ Tel fide Leabia, 
Dum lenit virides Nereidum dkotw, 

£t Thetis eupide^nos 
Duloes sub vitreo gurgite condpit. 

Sic laudea quotiea tuoa 
Pulua experior oocde mf^tiia, 

Nou 8U8[uria ab intimo 
Ducam oorde dokna, ut aoleo ninna ; 

Sed Phoebus fiualia mee 
Exranti ii^idena fhena lioentue, 

Permittet pede candido 
£ziare> et gelidoa viaere liberum 
, . Nympharum latioea sinet. 
Tunc ipse ex adytis rite Heliconiis 

Metrum grandius doquar, 
Candoremque canem semper amabilem. 

. Aldine Cicero, voL X. p. 24$. 
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^o. VI. 

Memorias Jacobi C kit o nil 

Vd mortuum enim te laudari par est^ Jacobe Critonij quern 
importuna mors nobis abripuit. Quia enim te vivum non admira- 
tU8 est ? Quis mortuum non luget ? Ego quidem^ te viyo, maxi«< 
mum judicii mei fructum capiebam; mortuo^ doloris modum non 
invenio. Vixesses^ Critoni ! vixisaes ! neque unquam te Viigilii 
patria vidisset ! Fato enim quodam nobis misero contigit^ utqu« 
ipsi ortum dedit^ superiore anno^ (cum nondum XXII. ctatis 
annum explesses, glorisque satis, nobis minimum vixisaes,) tibi 
yi vitam eriperet. Semper ego tui memoriam colam ; semper 
tua imago aute oculos obversabitur ; semper idem mihi eris, qui 
idem semper eris bonis omnibus. Faxit deui ut celestia omnia 
tibi Felicia oontingant ; qui cslestia vivens semper adamaris, et 
in eorum contemplatione totus yersatus sis.— O diem funestum 
V. Non. Quinct ! — Hec ad te, ex hoc infelici ad illud celeste 
domidlium, bona omnia precans, scribo. 

Venetiis IV» rum, Nov, <*> nxxciii. 

Qui te vivum coluit, mortuumque obserrat, 

Aldus Mannucdus, P.F.A.N. 


No. VII. 

Xllustri AdoUscenti Stanislao Niegosseuuski, Polono. 

Optime ceddit, Stanislae prsstantissime, ut quod ego summo- 
pere optabam, id tu vicissim optares. Nota mihi tua virtus 
erat, nota tuarum laudum gloria ; restabat ut tu mihi, ^o tibi, de 
fiide notus essem. Maximopere igitur devinctum me este pro- 
fiteor Gabrieli Cavatio, ingenii et judicii laude pnestanti, qui ef-» 
fedt non solum ut te nossem, sed ut tuum congressum, excellen- 
temque virtutem gustarem. Ego te magni fkdebam ; nunc &- 
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teor viciiie te opinionein meam, divinumque ii^;eiiium tuum 
emt A Tulgo loDge lemotum ; qui ea pnestes quae homineB neque 
minri satis pro dignitate possunt. O te felioem I O me quoqiie 
feUcem ! cui contigit te nosse^ tuaque amicitia fihiL Fac^ qnaeso, 
diutius nos non esse in toi desiderio^ neque tuam pnesentiam 
nobis nega ; qui^ te pnesente^ aliquid sumus^ absented nihil pror- 
sus esse nobis yidemur. Ut igitur mei memoriam tibi renovem, 
hec ad te mitto Arati versus^ a Cicerone conversos ; — ^Poetam 
Poete ; — ^malum poetam bono poets. Libnim de Universitate, Cri- 
tonio meo, vel mortuoy dedi : tibi, Critonii laudatoriy tU dicam, an 
{gmido ? an uirique f an superiori f Aratum do. Minun^ dum 
scribo^ me inflammat tui videndi desiderium ; totos dies tecum 
fibenter essem^ qui ex tua consuetudine maximum fructum ca- 
pio. Tu versus non scribis^ sed fundis ; ut yere poetam te natum 
esse omnes judicent. Non tu Thomam Peregrinum^ in celeber- 
rimo ista Patavino Gymnasio Metapbysicen^ exlmia sui gloria et 
auditorum utilitate publice docentem^ mortuum^ in ^nere car- 
mine ex tempore publice laudasti? Quid plura? N<e^ qui te 
laudare vult, neque initium neque finem reperict tuarum lau- 
dum ; qus cuin maxims sint et immortales^ immortali preconio 
digns sunt^ et te ipsum laudatorem qusrunt. Redeo igitur ad 
primum illud : Fac^ Venetias revertens^ ut possimus te regus- 
tare, et omnibus tuam virtutem communicare ; occultam enim 
esm esse non ego facile patior, neque ea esse vult. Modestus 
sis, quantum vis : modestiam tuam superabunt amid tui ; ne- 
que te latere volenti qui nimium jamdiu latueris, modestic tus 
vitio ; hoc enim titulo appellare libet. Miyorum tuorum nobi- 
litas, vd maxima, nihil te illustrat ; nihil ex ea ad te redundat, 
bonorum omniimi judicio : nobiHtatem ipsam illustras, per teip- 
sum, qui tantum ci splendoris affers, quantum alii ex ea acd- 
pere saepe gloriantur. Et, si saperent, non gloriarentur. Vera no- 
bilitas est, virtute prsstare, et a se ipso nobilitatem petere^ 
iique mihi vere nobiles videntur, qui vel si maxime nobiles dnt,. 
qualis tu prscipue es, nobilitatis vetustis titulis Qontemptis, 
nobilitatem a se sumunt, in eaque gloriantur. O veram gloriam ! 
quam qui consequimtur, beati illi mihi bonisque omnibus videri . 
Solent, et beati certe Eunt. 
Peus Opt. Max. te, qui tantam virtutem . (nondum XIIX.^ 
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tmram natum, quod est mirum dictay^OMiddi, diu ftlipem tarn 
▼elit. 

Ftneiiis, IV Non, ATov. cb dxxciii* 

Till oUervantissimuiy 

Aldus Mannuociui, P. P. A. N. 


No. VIII. 


Extract from the Qfflcina HutoricaafFRUX AfTOLPHir 


€€ 


Lo soozzese e notissimo k tutti (chiaiDavatt Giaoopa Crito* 
nio>) ilquale^ quasi per un mostro maraviglioflo k tempi nostri 
fU ammiiato per la sua stupenda mempria, si come quello, che 
penetrando quantunque giovanetto di 22. anni, per entro alle pii)i 
reoondite sdense sponeva sensi oscuri^ sentenze dificillissime dl 
FiloBofi et Teologij si che k tutti quei^ che la sua prima l^u« 
gine guardavanp^ pareva impossibile^ ch'egli leggere^ noo^chft 
mandare slla memoria haresse potuto tauta"— P^i^e 76* 


No. IX. 

Extractfiwn the Museum Hietorieum of Impbeiaus, ; 

ed m the 1640, aboui sixty years t^ter the death efCrichtam* - 

Hie est Critouius ille Sootos, transacti dudum ssculi mon* 
Btvnm, prodigioflo nature opificis oonatu editum, quo Pamassi 
qpatia stupendo et inuaitato spectaculo illustrarentur, Hhn eat 
totiut adhuc orbia judido PhoBoix faabitua Ingftniorom ; divine 
mcatit. igniodia siuniDi potiua Datotia rsferena nugeitalfitty 
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qMB morteliin ad iemalaiidaBi kocMeni indftttriain; SeoenU 
IB Italiam ex Innila Sootic^ Ocdduo oontenmna Ooeano, tone 
tempcnii^ cum religioms causa iateatms inibi aeditkmea exortr^ 
luctiioaaa toti regno caLunitatea attolerant/regina ipaa e aeda 
pulaa, et Anglomm caroeri tradita ; nee non ferro ac flammis^ in 
larea et fioia De6m^ perdite graaaantibua. Robertua aiqnidem 
tjva pater ex Stnarda Regum Scotorum fiunilia oriundua^ oppi- 
domm Dominua^ et oopiarom Ecdeais jura tuentium ductor, 
pnedamm e tot incendiia eximendiun flliuin^ traducendmnque 
Venetias^ tatnm pada aaylnm^ eziatimayit. Ibi atatim coram 
Dooe ac Senatu perorana, adolesoena vigeaimum vix attigena 
annimij tarn propenaia bondDmB atttdiia est exoeptua^ ut admi- 
ratio Tenerationem^ plansom nrbia in ipsom frequentia anpa*- 
aret. - Oris enim auaviaBimi speciea, ereetnm oorpua^ valida 
membra, roee aignmn drca dextrmn lumen innatum, ut om- 
niom ftcil^ alUciebat ocnlos ; aic ^walta fiicuhdia, reramque 
notitia pnedariaaimarum^ d«monieum prmua (qualem magnia 
liria attribnit Ariatotdea) d anbeaae animi teatabantor yigorem. 
Qmd ant magniftdentiua, ant a^bnirabiliua^ quam in ipaia ephe- 
Ua, b^ detentum atudiia ingeninm, tantam in doctrinamm 
arviameaaem cogere potniaae? Quid humannm magis exanper^ 
ana captun, quam ▼igeaimo piimo stada anno, decern lingua* 
mm perHia, aecnon Ffafloaopbie, Mathematiett, Thedogis, mi<* 
tiomm artinm, ceterarumque omnium diadplinarum apidbua 
pniatitiaae ? Pono quid magis in toto tenramm ambitu inaudi* 
tnm, quam digladiandJ, 'aaltandi, abnandi, equitandi, totiuaqne 
gymnaaticc prgatantiam aingularem, tot arcanis elats mentis 
jnnxiaae pnerogatiTia ? Deperiit ipsum prs ccteria Fatavina ju- 
▼entua, dum in OTnatiaaimum ejus Lyceum prodiena, cum oe- 
kberrimia £ur«>p0e doctoribua, de rebua omnibus disputationea 
iaiii, mcreditBli aoemoric, dictiMiis, ac iAgenii Rotate, adeo 
ut «b ^ua ^o^ ainguli vdu| dda|iai a ecdo nwijuinfa dependerent. 
Ac sane illud Aldi jnnioria testimonio traditum in prefittione 
Oieaonis Faradoxomm, qnod aodtia, in Jaeobi Aloydi C<Hmdii 
fieMloaia dariarimi domicilio, cunctis omninm ordinnm gym* 
•aaii profeaaorilma, cum Fatavinaa kudea ex tempore deeanta* 
Mt, tnm, aax faoranun apado, auaeaptis pliirium sdentiarum ccd- 
<&aq«tti, JUB tandem -etiom propoaito aibt kadanda* Ignontttis 
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ikfoMU, Ira oiMleaediaerteeadecedtish, vtHOiiiBtiipoiiiu^ 
quim rem Temni et prfeaeDtem audize ao ^idere arbtthocBtiif • '. 
HiQC ftetum^ ut alio die i^ctnin in «dibu8 Hhiatriiwiini Pa* - 
taTini £piJMopi ooi^prQaaiini^ dedinaieiit powpe omnet ; e^fuft 
Uaaum rei oauaam idem Aldus apert^ Bon rcftft Mihi qvidsm * 
ex pallia mei, qui ipaum audiit^ leimoiiilna aguitam, tK doc» 
toribus unum> interrid ^oritni acie^ AveaugeluBi Meroettiriuai, 
imdgnem Fhiloooplitun^ cmn Critonio 49 rebus Pbysliia oopioa^ 
giaTiterque disseniisse^ impugnando^ vesolyendo, hiterptMamda 
sublilitea^ a^ pvompte singula^ qui proptnea periiononflouni leo« « 
tisiime ooroiiie^ ac vel ipaius disoeptatoris jodiciwpi est einei4*'> 
tus. Cstemm FtttairiDa hie deserena stadia^ ceu hidia 4mi]iibaa ' 
victor^ Venetias rursum se oontulit ; ubi cum rabidis iniquorum 
morsibus exdtus^ omneta vellat retundievs liroris acutiem^ in- 
feras^ in ^de sacra Divi Joannis et Pauli^ oonehiaieneB ad dis- 
putandum exposuit^ Penteooates die, ac per triduiBOi propugna- 
tas. [[Ut iiiv 4^> virtute 'veraque animi nobilitate aliiB pv&lu- 
centes^ bene de virtutis amatoribus sentire consueTenmt^ gra- 
tias agat immortal^ Jacobus Critonius Sootus^ profligatisque ac 
perditis hominibus omnem in posterum jactandi ocoasionem 
auferat ; error^s Aristolelis p^e innumerabiksy et onmlaniXia- 
tinorum Pbilosopbonim, sire com da ^sius 'mante ^isputant^ 
sive cum res Theologicas attingunt^ et nonnullorum qiioque 
Matheseos professorum somnia reAitobit. Liberam ad bee in 
omnibus disdplinip sive iHc publice tradi aoleaBt^ mre sapien- 
tissimis tantum hominibuB penric sint^ argueBdi oocasionem 
dat ; responsun^ sive Logiets et oonsuetia reiqponBtoidbaa, sive 
per secretam numerorum rationem^ aut figuras MathematicaSy 
aiye per aUquod ex oentum earminnm geaoribas, ex proponen* 
tium arbitrio^]] £n sacri celaisaime originis impetoa^ quibus 
pares nulla temponua memoona^ pneterquam in Pieo Mnpoidula 
vix invouaa. Tantas igitur humani generis taiigox oeddit sub 
iniquo heu nimis Mantuae coelo^ deplorando semper eventu. £o 
siquidem^ cum Venetiis abstractus humanitate Guyllehni Gon- 
laghe Duds, animi gratia recessisset^ ac vespere quodam cum 
dtharay et ense sub alia solo> aulicorum m<»e per \nrbem iisset ; 
eontigit, ut Duds filioj Vinoentio (consulto an casu incertum) 
oecurrens, ad arma fVierit acriter lacessitus : qui repente stre^ 
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miiMJmo In ipram, dnoeqne ioetot intuitu, noa Miiim dftnw 
TspeUciit ietus, wd magnum iptis pericolnm ha&reoM, eo laHA- 
tnm. tandem nedegit prindpem> ut edtta voo6 Jaoobo ae pandera 
i^ ca actna Hk rem prolapaia atatim genubna, yenittn affbeta- 
^ .4ft impenaina Tindktv dam peteret, ae, qnod ilhim in tendnria 
HOB dignonaaety ezcoaaaa, Aizenti atqne inexorabili Vincientii 
deitera tnnarerbaratiia eat^ V. Non. Qninet anno MDxxcrn., 
cxplato nondnm ctatia Tigeaimo aeoondo. Miaeiabilia hevenle 
&ti nmof in nltimaa naone tenaa axnansnay nedom tetrieia Ti- 
▼antei inatitntia hominea poeulit, aed natonon prope tnrbafit 
QiATenatt ; que, pompam CTBcidiawft anam mgiemenay hsud am- 
pttna tantia ae martalea camnlaturam honoribns minata eat. 


QEORGII ROTINL 
Ignoto laloit Phoenix Ciitomna mvo, 

Fnneicia poatqnam Mantna raerait aqiiia ; 
Sdlioet, nt aaigat redivivaa in «th«ra Piioenis, 

Amriltnm poaaet qui dare nullua erat. 
Famigeraa itemra Critomua exit in aunu^ 

EtTolat ingenio doeta pa* ora TirCim. 
Ad^Bdit imperio mananraa Dodalua alaa 

£t peana has poinaa Imperialia babet* 

RONCONII. 
Fert prcjttdicium aapiena Gritonins annia. 

Dam Tiiidt roaeia temporo cana oomia. 
Hiae pamt inaidiaa «taa, qoibua ille reoedat^ 

Invida qxm tantum ndltet hisibere Tinun. 
Aat itenmi auperst langoena fera aiecala, namqufr 

Quae aupereaty fkmam n<m gelida uma oapit. 
Ingenio Phoenix, PhooiiGia aoirte novaie 
ooddnum, ndn aunitum diea. 
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No. X. 

Dempster's Account of Crichton* 

Hist. Eccles. Gentis Scot"". Lib. III. p. 187. 

'* Jacobus Crichtonius^ sive Critonius^ illiutri famili4 CliiniA 
natus^ in patrio Gymnasio prima Musarum stipendia meruit. 
Inde ut erat vivad ingenio^ militiam adolescens secutus pere- 
grinam. Ejus etiam brevi conditionis pertssus^ in Italiamj, litera- 
rum domicilium et humanitatis sacrarium^ concessit ; ubi Genua 
relicta, qua honorario satis amploinvitatusfuerat^ Venetias abiit^ 
eaque ingenii sui^ et ad portentum stupendie memoriae^ incredi- 
bill ea state lectione et judicio^ monumenta edidit, ut vidgo 
miracuhim orbts et diceretur^ et esset. Atque crcbrescente se- 
ennda ilia fimia^ inde evocatus^ Principis Mantuani juventuti 
pnepositus^ ab eodem noctu interfectus^ gravi Duds patris do- 
lore^ nee minore indignatione : summo vero sui^ et apud dvea 
8U0B, et Italos saltern squiores virtutum estimatores, desiderio 
relicto. Amicos babuit prsedpuos Ixiurentium Massam, Scrini- 
arium Venetum^ Speronem Speronium, qui egregie eum in Epis- 
tolls connnendat ad eum scriptis^ Aldum Manutium, qui Para- 
doxon Commentarium illi inscripsisse dignatus. Ab unico 
Trajano Boccalino maledicentissimo male exceptus est ; sed cum 
in eo bomine scurrilis dicadtas sine ulla eruditioms mixtura sit, 
honori erit Crichtonio nostro a tarn imperito violari. Sed pro^ 
gramma Patavii ab ipso propositum adducam ; quo &dHua 
quanta ingenii prestantiafiieritintelligatur." [\HereJbllows ike 
Programma, given in page 248. Dempster then continues /^ 
Hanc sane ingenii ostentationem lubentius ferrem et fidentius 
prcdicarem^ quam poisem pati jactabunde ad Scode R^;es ge- 
nus ipnus referendum ; nam inane est ea se gentis aut sanguinis 
gloria perperam arrogate venditare^ cum tanta daritudo in tenui 
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fiHrtima ridicula yideatiiT** Qoare at yenmi nt, fiuniliain Cln- 

niam nobilem esse^ ita illud mendacisBimuin^ R^;i8 Scotue Jft> 

cobi Critonii Mqfores ullos esctitiage ; quod tamen^ in Epiatola ad 

Commentariixm in laudea Pandcxza liminari^ aaserait Aldns Ma- 

nntiua^ pliia nimio in laudea Sanguinia et Familie effVisus : hoc 

ideo^ pleniua ut Mortalea intelligant^ quam inaipida sit quorun- 

dam noatratium adolescentium elatio, qui se Tileaoere apud ex- 

teiOB exiatimant^ niai apedoso Regii aanguinia titulo ae oom- 

mendayerint ; quod Tix unquam a vere nobili yiro fieri animad- 

▼erti. Sed ad rem redeo. 

Ejua sunt, 

Odfe ad Laurentium Maasam plures. Lib. I. 

Laudes Patavine. Lib. I. 

Carmen ex tempore effvsum, cum, in Jacobi Aloysii Cor* 

neUi domo, experimenium ingenii, coram tota Academic 

frequentia, non sitte mukorum- stupore,faceret 

Ignorantie laudatio. Lib. I. 

Exiemporale thema ibidem redditum, post sex horarum 

dispuiaiiones, Ut prcesentes somnia poiius foverty quam 

rem veram mdere qfflrmarint, ait ManuHus, 

De appulsu suo Venetiaa. Lib. I. Epos. 

Ods ad Aldum Manutium. Lib. I. 

Epistole ad diyersoa. Lib. I. 

Pr«iktioneB aolemnes in omnea sdentlaa^ sacraa et pro- 

fimaa. Lib. I. 

Judicium de Philoaopbia. Lib. I. 


* It has already been shewn (p. 10.) that Crichton, in maintaining 
his difesoent from the royal House of Stuart, asserted nothing but the 
tnillr I and if such an assertion be found to savour somei^t of yai« 
glory, yet, in this, he only followed the example of the age, and of hia 
countrymen, who were not always so well grounded in their *^ boast of 
heraUry.''^*'* Nulli," says Bsiday, in his idutracter of the Seotciah 
pation, ** nulli magis mensores suss stirpis, adeo ut fiunilisB decus ma* 
lint interdum sua paupertate foedare, ^uam supprimere iutempestivaa 
titulos, et sue cognationis parumper obhvisd. Nam in regione virorum 
fcseundiore quam frugum, necesse est dariasimi sanguinia multos ia 
agpstatfwi naaei : ^uibus, per diyem twianun qiMBimtibiia 0|M» (lif0 
•Jlii fide ai^t industna prscellent,) et ad pneoonia warn nobilitatis obtti- 
nifttis, ssBpius audientium risus, quam ladiiymsB et fides aoccssit.— -Ifar* 
«kA SgtyrieoH, 1674, p. 391. 
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£nr<»res Aristotelis. Lib. 1. 

Reftitaiio Mathemataoonim. Lib. L 

Armes an Litere pnestant ? Controversia Oratorio. Lib. I. 

Vixit anno MDLXXXI. Plures libros memoriter tenebat^ 
quam quisquam ea state legerat. {Felix Astolpkus, in Officina 
Misiorica, pagina CII.) 


No. XI. 


Johnston's praise of Crichion* 

Another poetical testimony to the merits of Crichton> is that 
of John Johnston^ in his Heroes Scoti ; a poem^ oonnsting of a 
oollection of short chaiaeteristic stansMS on the most eminent 
ipenouB in Scottish history^ written in the year 1603. It also 
fixes the date of his deaths and the hand by which he iltll.— 

" Jacobus Crittonitts, CUmius, Musarum pariter ei martis 
alumnus, omnibus in studiis admirabilisy Mantua, a Duds 
Ma/ntuanmJUio cassus, 1581.". 

El genus et censum dat Scotia : Gallia pectus 

Excolit : admirans Itala terra virum 
. Aml»t^ et esse suum rellet. Gens semula vitam 

Abstulit. — An satis hoc^ dicat ut ilia suum ? 
Mantua habet dneres^ scelus exsecrata nefimdum^ 

At tumuli tanto gaudet honore tamen. 


No. XII. 


Abemethys Encomium on Crichton. 
Musa Campestris, Monspeliiy }609. — Page 62. 

D. M. 
Popularis sui^ Jacohi Chiichtoni a Cluny, Juvenis incompara- 
biUs^ tain 9eamme, juiiicio, memoridque omnium literarum 
oblivisci nesdsy quam ^ue6tri> gladiatori^ omniumquc. armo- 
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rum exerdtatione^ quo ad nujorein Btup(»em totius ItaUe^^ ita 
et ejusdem moerorem indlgne truddati a G. G. D. M. D. »S^ 

O felix animi juvenis Cbrichtone vigare 
Ingenii volitante supra, qui vectus in astra 
Humanam sortem et mortalis culmen honoris I 
Sea placuit miisas oolere, aut glomeramine campnxii 
Tnndere oomipedis, ^etiave aideseere in armis. 
Giandia sublimis nuper miracula mentis 
Monstrasti attonito^ et rapiusti protinus orbi. 
Tuque, lioet Princeps, peperit quern Mantua dam, 
Goniaga infelix f tua quam temeraria dextra ! 
Heu decus Aonidum fixisti Tuhiere foedo, 
Doetoremque tue, formatoremque juyentc ; 
Quo nimium, nimium inlblix Chnehtonus obirit, 
Athens iuTisas auras, lucemque relinquens ; 
Nunc fiidnus pueri deplora fetate senili. 
Ilium Antenorids flerunty Phaetontias unda 
Deflerit miaerum, flevit Venetnsque SenatuiE^ 
Matrone Adriacfl& draul, Italidesque pudlff. 
Flevit olorifero peramoenus Mindus amne, 
lUum omnes Atbedsque Dese, et Benaddes omnes 
Flevere : at docte ante alias fievere Sorpres. 
Quin popularia adhuc gemitum Fortha abdit in alveo^ 
Fortha, Caledoniis foecundans arva eolonis. 
Ergo, flos Juvenum, Scotie 8pe8> PaUadis ingens, . 
Ereptumque deeus Aluaarum e duldbus idnis^ 
Te, quamvis sileant alii, Chriditone, Poets, 
Teque, tuamque necem, nunquam mea Musa silebit: 
Flebilibusque modis semper tua fata queretur, 
Sepe iterans luctus, et singultantia verba. 


In Eundem. 

Si Tideas qus mira diu, mimbere non plus ; 
Sin semel, in totoa min loqnere dies. 
Chriditonum bine Superi voluere ostendere munil» 
Taatum : non mundo hunc hi voluere dare. 
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No. XIII. 

"David Biichanans Account of Crichton. 

From his MS. written about the year 1625, preserved in the Advocates* 

Library. 

Jacobus Crichtonius^ genere et natione Scotus, ex fiunilia 
Cluniensi in Angusia generods. parentibus ortus, a teneris 
annis in Schola Edinburgena bonis Uteris informatus^ et in aca- 
demia AndreapoUtana pbilosopbicis studiis imbutus. Postquam 
Tero artes liberales ex parte didldsset^ jamque sui juris plane 
factuSj nullum peculiare studium est secutus; sed quasi per 
omnia vagatus^ uti erat juvenis multiplids doctrins et me- 
mofie> stupendique ingenii^ modo in grammaticis> modo in po- 
litids et rhetoricis, modo in pbilosophids studiis, et modo in 
theologicis se exercuit^ ita ut in onmi genere scientiarum doctis- 
aimus haberetur. Demum longinquas petit regiones, ut illic 
meliores in studiis progressus &ceret, et tum in Gallia, Germa- 
nia, et Italia peregrinaret. Inter omnes viros doctos illius seculi, 
tanquam miracnlum doctrinte divinitus missum, tum inter Pon- 
tifidos, tum inter Protestantes, habitus est. Vita ipsius a Paulo 
Manutio scripta est, in prsefatione Commentariorum ad Paradoxa 
Ci^eronis ; quos Commentarios eidem Critonio inscribit, dedi- 
catque. In borum decursu, Carmina Criditonii nonnulla ab obli- 
vionis injuria vindicat Manutius^ cum mirabili illo programmate 
yalvis Academie Patavine affixo^ in quo publice se obtulit contra 
omnes Professores et Doctores ejusdem academis^ imo totius Ita- 
lic, de omni questione Artium aut Scientiarum cum illis dis« 
serere: quod postea in prscipuis Academiis, maxime vero in ipsa 
Romana Civitate, prsesentibus Pontifice, Cardinalibus, Dudbus, 
Pindpibus, aliisque doctis viris ; in qua tantam obtinuit laudem- 
gloriam, et victoriam, ut a Clemente VIII. pro admirabili ipsius 
ingenio et doctrina commendatus fuerat Prindpi et Dud de, 
Mantua, ad filium suum instituendum in omni politiori doc- 
tpbia; a quo postea, in noctuma quadam ambulatione, quod ama- 
siam prindpis deperiret, infeliciter est interfectus, in statis sus 
flore, cum vix trigesimum attigisset annum. Ejus efieg^s in 
Vaticana Bibliotheca posita fiiit, et in hunc u^que diem conser- 
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vatur a Pontifioe. Vir erai in humaniore literatura supra vul- 
garem morem eruditus; poeta non vulgaris^ orator disertus, 
philoBophiu acutissiiniis ; acris ingenii^ sdidi judicii^ summse 
^ruditionis^ pans eloquentis^ incredibilis industris et laboris ; 
denique^ in omni melioris doctrine genere tantam consecutos est 
perfectionem^ ut inter eruditissimos statis sus viros non imme- 
rito esset nmnerandus. Reliquit multa egr^e calamo annotata^ 
(plura quidem mnlto et nujora relicturus^ nisi morte repentina 
fuisset pneventus^) que docta cum voluptate legeret posteritas ; 
pnedpue hsc^ — Orationes quasdam. Theses quasdam^ Carmi^ 
na varia. Claruit^ anno intimats Pacis Evangeliae 1682, sub 
Scotis Rege^ Jaeobo Sexto. 


No. XIV. 

Sir Thomoi Urquharfs AccowU ofCrichton, 
From the Jewei^ p. 58. 

To speak a little now of his (Lord Napier's) compatriot 
Crichtoun^ I hope will not ofiend the ingenuous reader ; who 
may know^ by what is already displayed^ that it cannot be 
heterogeneal from the proposed purpose^ to make report of that 
magnanimous act atchieved by him at the Duke of Mantua's 
courts to the honour not only of his own^ but to the eternal 
renown also of the whole Isle of Britain ; the manner whereof* 
was thus : 

A certaine Italian gentleman^ of a mighty^ able^ strongs nimbly 
and vigorous body^ by nature fierce^ cruel^ warlike^ and auda- 
dous^ and in the gladiatory art so superlatively expert and dex- 
trous^ that all the most skilful teachers of escrime^ and fendng- 
masters of Italy (which in matter of choice professors in that 
faculty needed never as yet to yield to any nation in the world) 
were by him beaten to their good behaviour^ and^ by blows and 
thrusts given in ^hich they could not avoid, enforced to ac- 
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knowladge lunii their OTercomer : bethinking himtelf> how, 
alter so great a conquest of reputation^ he m^t by such means 
be very suddenly enriched, he projected a course of exdbanging 
the blunt to sharp, and the foiles into tucks ; and in this reso- 
lution providing a purse faXL of gold/- worth neer upon four 
hundred pounds English numey, trayeled alongst the most 
especial and considerable parts of Spaine, France, the Low 
Countryes, Germany, Pole, Hungary, Greece, Italy, and other 
places, wherever there was greatest probalnlity of encountering 
with thci e^perest and most atrocious duellists ; and immediately 
after his arrival to any dty or town that gave apparent likeli- 
hood of some one or other champion that would enter the lists 
and cope with him, he boldly challenged them with sound of 
trumpet, in tibe chief market place, to adventure an equal sum 
of money against that of his, to be disputed at the sword's point, 
who should have both. There fidled not several brave men, 
almost of all nations, who accepting of his cartels, ware not 
afhiid to hazard both their person and odne against him : but 
(till he midled vnth this Criehtoun) so maine was the ascen- 
dant he had above all his antsgonists, and so unlucky the &te of 
such as offered to scuffle with him, that all his opposing com- 
batants (of what state or dominion soever they were) who had 
not lost both their life and gold, were glad, for the preservation 
of their person, (though sometimes with a great expence of 
blood,) to leave both their reputation and m<mey behind them. 
At last returning homewards to his own country, loaded with 
honour and wealth, or rather the spoile of the reputation of 
those forraiginers, whom the Italians call Tramontani, he, by 
the way, after his accustomed manner of aboarding other placea, 
r^aired to the- city of Mantua, where the Duke (according to 
the oourtesie usually bestowed on him by other princes) vouchf 
safed him a protection, and savegard for his person ; he (as 
formerly he was wont to do by beat of drum, sound of trumpet, 
and several printed papers, disdoaing his designe, battered on 
all the chief gates, posts and pillars of the town,) gave all men 
to understand, that his purpose was to challenge at the single 
rapier, any whosoever of that city or country, that durst be so 
bcdd.as to fight with him, provided he would deposite a bag <^ 
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fiTe hundred Spuiidi pistols^ over against another of the same 
Talue^ which hnnself should lay down^ upon this condition, 
tihat the enjoyment of both should be the conqueror's due. His 
ehallengie was not long unanswered : for it happened at the 
same time, that three of the most notable cutters in the world, 
(and so highly cried up for valour, that all the biavos of the 
land were content to give way to their domineering, how inso- 
lent soever they should prove, because of their former con- 
stantly obtained victories in the field,) were all three tc^ther 
at the court of Mantua ; who hearing of such a harvest of five 
hundred pistols, to be reaped (as they expected) very soon, and 
with ease, had almost contested amongst thanselves for the 
priority of the first encounterer, but that one of my Lord 
Duke's courtiers moved them to cast lots who should be first, 
second, and third, in ease of none the former two should prove 
victorious. Without more adoe, he whose chance it was to 
answer the cartel with the first defiance, presented himself 
within the barriers, or place appointed for the fight, where his 
adversary attending him, as soon as the trumpet sounded a 
charge, they jointly fell to work : and (because I am not now 
to ampHfy the particulars of a combat) although the dilute 
was very hot for a while, yet, whose fbrtwue it was to be the 
first of the three in the field, had the disaster to be the first of 
the three that was foyled : for at last with a thrust in the throat 
he was killed dead upon the ground. This nevertheless not a 
whit dismayed the other two; fi>r the next day he that was 
second in the roll, gave his appearance after the same manner 
as the first had done, but with no better success ; for he like* 
wise was laid fiat dead upon the place, by means of a thrust he 
received in the heart The last of the three finding that he was 
as sure of beii^ engaged in the fight, as if he had been the first 
in order, pluckt up his heart, knit his spirits together, and, on 
the day after the death of the second, most courageously enter- 
ing the lists, demeaned himself for a while with great activity 
and skill ; but at last, his luck being the same with those that 
preceded him, by a thrust in the belly, he within fimr-and- 
twenty hours after gave up the ghost. These (you may imagine) 
were lamentable spectacles to the Duke and citie of Mantua, 
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wlio casdixg down their fiioes fbr sfaame^ knew not what ooane 
to take for reparation of their honour. The conquering duel'' 
list^ proud of a victory so highly tending to both his honour 
and profit^ fbr the space of a whole fortnight, or two weeks 
together, marched daily along the itreets of Mantua (without 
any opposition or controulment) }ike another Romulus, or Mar* 
oeUus, in triumph : which the never-too^much'-to-be-admired 
Crichtoun perceiving, to wipe off the imputation of cowaxdise 
lying upon the court of Mantua, to whidi he had but even then 
arrived, (although formerly he had been a domestic thereof,) he 
could neither eat not drink till he had fifst sent a challenge to the 
conqueror, appellit^ him to repaif with his best sword in hia 
hand, by 9 of the clodc in the morning of the next day, in pie* 
sence of the whole court, and in the same place where he had 
killed the other three, to fight With him upon this quarreU; t^at, 
in the Court of Mahtua, there were as valiant men as he j and, 
for his better encoun^ement to the deidred undertaking, he 
assured him, that, to the aforesaid £ve hundred pistoh, he 
would adjoin a thousand more ; wishing him to do the like, 
that the victor, upon the point of his sword, tnight carry away 
the richer booty. The challenge, widi all its conditions, is no 
sooner accepted of, the tiitae and place hiutuidly condescended 
upon kept accordingly, and the fifteen hundred pistols hinc inde 
deposited, but of the two rapiers of equal weight, length, and 
goodness, each taking one, in presence of the Duke, Dutchess, 
with all the noblranen, ladies, magnifico's, and all the choicest 
of both men, women, ami ioiaids of that city, as soon as the sig** 
nal for the duel was given, by the shot of a great piece of ordi< 
nance, of three score and four pound ball, the two combatants, 
with a lion-Hke animosity, made their approach to otie another ; 
and, being within distance, the valiant Crichtoun, to make his 
adversary spend his fury the sooher, betook himself to the de- 
fensive part j wherein, for a long time, he shewed such excel- 
lent dexterity, in warding the other's blows, slighting his folsi- 
fyings, in breaking measure, and often, by the agility of his 
body, avoiding his thrusts, that he seemed but to play, whilst 
the other was in earnest. The sweetness bf Crichtoun's coun- 
tenance, in the hotest of the assault, like a glance of lightning 
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QB tba heifits of the i^ectaton^ btonght all the itdum ladies on 
a sodden to be eDsmoured of him ; whilst the stemnesB of the 
other's aspject^he looking like an enr^ed hear^ would hsare 
struck tenor into wolves^ and. affirighted an Ei^g^h mastUF. 
Vboof^ they were both in their linens, (to wit shirts and 
drawers, witiiout any other apparel), and in all outward eon- 
wniences equally adjusted; the Italian, with redoubling his 
atroaks, fbamedst the mouth with a choferick heart, and Ibtdi* 
ed a pantling breath : the Scot, in sustalnii^ his eharge, kept 
himsdif in a pleasant tender, without paasion, and made void hia 
designes : he lAters his wards firom tieree to qu«rt ; he primes 
and seconds it, now hig^, now lowe^ and casts his body (like 
another Prothee) into all the diapes he can, to spie an open on 
his adversary, and lay hold of an advantage ; but all in vain : 
for the invincible . Crichtoun, whom no cunning was aUe to 
surprise, oontrepostures his respective wards, and, with an in* 
credible nimbleness both of hand and fiwt, evades his intent, 
and firustrates the invasion. Now is it that the never-befor^ 
conquered Italian, findii^ himself a little fydnty enters into a 
consideration that he may be overmatched ; whereupon, a sad. 
q^piehension of danger seizing upon all his spirits, he would 
gladly have his life bestowed upon him as a gift, but that, ha-? 
ving never been accustomed to yeeld,he knows not how to beg 
it. Matchless Crichtoun, seeing it now high time to put a gal-? 
lant catn^ophe to that so-long-dubious combat, animated with 
a divinely inq^ored fervencie> to fulSJl the expectation of the 
ladies, and crown the Duke's illustrious hopefli, changeth his 
garb> fidls to act another part, and, fhnn defender, turns assail- 
ant : never did art so grace nature, nor nathre second the pre- 
cepts of art with so mudi liveliness, and such observancie of 
time, as when, after he had struck fire out of the steel of his 
enemies sword, and gained the feeble thereof^ with the fort of 
his own, by angles of the strongest position, he did, by geome- 
trical flouriBbes of straight and oblique lines, so practically exe» 
cute the speculative part, that» as if there had been Remora's 
and secret charms in the variety of his motion, the fierceness 
of his foe was in a trice tranqualified into the numness of a 
pageant. Then was it that, to vindicate the reputation of the 
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Duke's family^ and expiate the blood of the three vanquished 
gentlemen^ he alonged a stoccade de piedferme ; then recoyling^ 
he advanced another thrust, and lodged it home ; after which, 
retiring again, his right foot did beat the cadence of the blow 
that pierced the belly of this Italian ; whose heart and throat 
being hit with the two former stroaks, these three firanch bouts 
given in upon the back of other : besides that, if lines were 
imagined drawn from the hand that livered them, to the places 
which were marked by them, they would represent a porfect 
Isosceles triangle, with a perpendicular from the top angle, 
cutting the basis in the middle \ they likewise give us to under- 
standi that by them he was to be made a sacrifice of atonement 
for the slaughter of |l^e three aforesaid gentlemen, who were 
wounded in the Very same part$ of their bodies by other three 
such venees as these, each whereof being mortal> and his vital 
spirits exhaling as his blood gushed out, all he spoke was this. 
That seeing he could not live, his comfort in dying was, that hb 
could not die by the hand of a braver man : after the uttering 
of which words he expiring, with the shrU clareens of trumpets^ 
bouncing thunder of artillery, bethwacjked beatitig of druins^ 
universal clapping of hands, and loud acclainations of joy for so 
glorious a victory, the aire above then^ was so rarified, by the 
extremity of the noise and vehement sound, ))ispielling the 
thickest and most condensed parts thereof, l^mt (as Flutardi 
speaks of the Grecians^ '\vhen they raised their shouts of alle^ 
gress up to the very heavens, at the hearing of the gradoun 
proclamations of Paulus ^milius Iq favour of their liberty,) the 
very sparrows and other flyii^g fowls were said to fidl to th<$ 
ground for want of aire enough to uphold them in their flight 
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WiJO. of Mr Jtobert Creycktmn ofEUock, 2^h January, 1^86. 

Preceding the Will, there is inser);ed in the Commissary Books 
B very particiylaF Inventory of ^he Testator's Effects^ which is 
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curious, but too bug to be here printed. — The following ac* 
oount of his Debts and Gear may be interesting : — 

« 
Summa of the dettis awand be the deid, - XI214 11 4 
ReatethWfnegeir^ the dettiadeducit, - ^%52 2 8 
To be divided in thrie partis, the deid's part is 1550 14 9 
Q'of the quot is componit for 50 merkis. 

Followu the deidis Legacie and Latter WilL 
At £d' the xviii day of June, the yeir of God i°*y^lxxxii.yeiris. 
The quhilk day, I, Mr Robert Creychtoun of EHok, advocat to 
our Soverane Lord, knawand perfy tile that nathing is mair suir 
than deid, nor nathing sa uncertane as the hour of deid, thair- 
forenow being of guid sence an^judgenient, althocht debiUtat and 
walk in person, makis my testament, and declaris my latter will 
to bein manner following: First, I commend my saull In the hands 
of the Lord,'beand surlie persuadit with myself that their is na 
salvatioun for man hot in the bluid of the Immaculat Lamb 
Jesus Chryst, according to the promeis maid immediatlie efter 
the &11 of Adame, and I haif sure hope to be savit heirby, and 
that he sail not remember the syties of my youth, nor my re- 
bdliones, hot sail be merdfull to me, according to his greit 
kyndnes ; I hoip to see the gudness of the Lord in the land 
of the leiving : Prayes to the Lord evermair, sobeit, evermair so- 
belt, even sobeit Nixt, I leif my bodie to be bureit quhair my 
wyf and fireindis thinks gude. Thridlie, as to my guidis and geir, 
I am not very ryche thairin, yit I mak Isobell Borthuik, my wyf, 
to be my onhe executrix and intromessatrix with my haill guids, 
geir, and dettis auchtand to me, and to mak Inventar thereupon 
as scho thinks expedient ; and failyeing of hir, be deceis or 
non-acceptation of the said office, I nominat Mr James and Ro- 
bert Creychtouns, my soimes, my executors, for I am auchtand 
to hir saxtene hundreth merkis of the sex thousand merkis that 
was destinat to be laid On land be the contract of marriage 
maid betwix me and hir. Item, because that my wyf hes lyf- 
rent gevin be me to hir in hir virginitie, of the lands of EUok 
and Eucbane, within the baronie of Sanquhair, conforrae to our 
eoutrsct of marriage, Thairfoir it is my sempill desire and maist 


cairfull request^ that my friendis following, viz. my Lord Erie of 
Arrane, my Lord Erie of Gourie, James Lord Doune^ Ar* 
Stewart, burges of Ed', his broder, William Creychtoun, tutor 
of Sanquhare, James Creychtomi of Carte, Robert pal^ell, ap- 
peirand of that ilk, James Herrot of Trabroun, George Home 
of Broxmouth, Mr Jame? Borthuik of Lochill, Alex' Creych- 
toun, fear of Nauchten, Patrick Creychtoun of Lugtoun, and 
John Creychtoun of Bumstoun, for the gudewill and loue that 
has been amangis us, that thai will take the mantenance of hir 
and hir tenneutis, in cais ony persone wald do hir wrang, 
quhilk is not believit,. for it war the will of God and dewtte 
constrains me that scho be not hurt, for scho hiBi& bene to me 
ane honest lowing wyf, chest in hir persoune, and ane that feiris' 
God : I nominat thir selfsame persounes to fortifie and mentene 
hir, hir bairnis and tennentis, in the lands of Eist Cragy^ quhilk 
wer conqueist with hir awin tocher at the Ijeist, ay and quhlH rfxy^ 
sone returne out of Italie, and thane ordains him to honour and 
mentene hir, as he will answer to God and haif my blessing, 
item, I ordane the said Isobell Borthuik, my wyf, to ware the 
sextene hundreth merkis forsaids upoun sic lands, roumes^ and 
possessiouns as may be conqueist thairwith, the lyfrent thairof 
to hirself, and the fie to hir twa bairnis, quhilkis fiiilying to my 
airis whatsumever, conforme to the contract of mariage, and that 
by the advyse of my freinds foirsaids, or ony four of thame at 
hir optioun. Item, I leif to my said spous ane maser of silver, 
with anefute haifandbaith our names and armes gravrtihairupon. 
Item, ane uther Uttell maser without ane fute. Item, I leif to 
hir ane littell silver peice, with ane silver cover ourgiit^ quhilk 
Agneg Stewart gaif in gift to Margaret Creychtoun, our dochter. 
Item, ane silver saltfatt ourgilt, haifand bayth our names and 
armaingraven thairupon. Item, ane half dussone silver spounes, 
markit with b^yth our names. Item, ane silver pece, with bayth 
our names and armes grawin thaivon ; becaus the haill silver 
wark above written was made in hir awin tyme with her awin 
guids and geir, and thalrfoir maist properlie appertenis to hir ; 
JSnd this far concerning my wyf, to the glorie of Grod, subscry- 
vit with my hand, befoir thir witnesses, Johne Haliday and Mr 
William Kellie. Sic, suhscribitur, Vi, Creychtoun. Item, I haif 
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^[ipomtit Marie to xemane with the Laird of Kinnaird and the 
Lady^ my &ythi^ and constant freinds ever frome the b^in- 
ning ; and quhan scho enteris^ I ordane that hir infeflpient of 
Balden be delyverit to hir self; that scho be not orerchaigeable 
to hir friends^ I haif assignit to hir twa yeiris proffit of Cluney 
a^d Friertouiiy quhilk vilbe ane sufficient tocher to hir^ being 
Weill keipit and gadderit togidder^ and yit We houp to proyyde 
uther wayis in the menetyme. Sicklyke I haif appointed Gris- 
sell to remane with niy lord of t)owne, and pay leddy his bed 
fiilloipr, mj ihythfVill and constant frei^di9 ay ftoin the begin- 
ni|ig; and ^nhan scho enteris^ I ordane that hir i|ifeft9ient of 
Bossie OchcJl be delyverit to iiirself ; that scho be 90t oyer* 
chargeabill to hir freindis^ I haif assignit to hir twa yeiri^ pro- 
fitt'of Cluney and Friertou^i^ quhilk will be ane sufficient tocher 
to huTj being lyeill keipit a^id gadderit togidder^ yit hoipis to 
provyde utherways in the mene tyipe, Itein^ I h^if appointit 
Helene to repiape with the mastres of Ochiltree^ nny f^ythfhll^ 
oonsttot, and godlie f^eind^ ay frotn the beginning, and that 
scho haif her assignation of the teinds pf For^eochis^ quhair- 
throw scho be not overchargeabill to hh fVeinds^ quhilk will 
maHf. her ane honest present lyf^ sipgle as scho is and hes gude 
rycht thairto aye and quhile her broder lay down to her i'"li. 
IteiPj I haif appointit Elspeth to remain wiUi piy wyf, and that 
sho haif hir assignatoun of the teindis of Cluney, quhairthrow 
scho be ^ocht over chargeabill to hir freindis. To the quhilk 
scho hes gude rycht ay and quhilk hir broder pay to hir i*" 
merkis. Item^-I haif appointit Robert to remane with Archibald 
Stewart and Helene Aichesoun, ray gude brother and sister, and 
that he haif his ryghts delyverit to thame. To witt his lettir of 
pensiotm of the priorie of St Andrews of thrie chalder Kerse 
aittis, with the kingis confirmation and decreit, and four formes . 
post thairupon, togidder with his infeftment of Catslak, quhilks 
lands ar worth all the leving I haif, gif thai culd be defendit fra 
bangisteris, theiff and traitor. I nominat my Lord of Downe and 
the said Archibald tutoris testamentaris conjtmctlie and severallie 
to the said Robert. Item, as to Agnes Creychtoun, my dochter, 
gottin betwix me and Agnes Mowbray, my second spous, I 
kif her to be brocht up with her guddame, the Lady Bamebow- 
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gsll^ and I afisigiie to hvt tfant tbowAnd morkis of tocher gude^ 
promisit to me be her gudair and his cautioneris, and giffia hir 
fVill power to persew the samyn ; and I aall achoriUe proTyde hir 
ane present ly fe^ quhill the hous cum in^division, that it may be 
lemit quhat scho fallis^ I nominat Mr James Creyoh^tonn, my el- 
dest sone> hir tutor testamentar. ItmA, I will tfaaH my txnd of 
Downe and Archibald Stewart^ his brbdet^ haif the Insycht and 
handling of all my evidentis ocmcerning my sone, Mr James, 
and that Johne Haliday.and M' Y^m. Ke]lie> half the keipmg of 
the key of Uie kcfst to tHat effect quhilk is in DonhilL Item, I 
dedair xaj wiU anent the annuelrent finrA of Cranstouh, togid- - 
der with the prineipaU sowme. That incais ony thing may be re* 
coverit thairof at ony tyme> t^e same halelie be applyit to the 
furtherance of the mariages of my dochteris, Marie and Grissdl 
Creychtouns. Subscryvit with my hand at Ed" the.xyiii d«y of 
June, the yeir of God i'^v^lipcxii yeiris, befoir thir witnesses, 
George Lawsone, John Haliday, and Mr William KeUie, with 
utfaeris diveris, sic tubscribitur R. Creychtoun. 

We, Mr John Prestoim, &c. be the tennour heirof, radfiea, 
approvis, and confermis this present testament or inventar, in sa 
&r as the samyn is deulie and lawftillie maid, of the gudia and 
geir abone specifiet allanerlie, and gevis and commitis the intro- 
missioun with the samyn to the said Issobell Borthuik, only 
executor testamentar nominat be the said umquhile Mr Hobert 
Creychtoun, reserrand compt to be maid be hir thereof as ac- 
cords of the law. And scho being awome, mayd fayth treulie. 
to exerce the said office, and hes fundin caution that the guds 
and geir jforsaids sal be fhrihcumand to all parties, haifand in- 
tres, as law will, as ane act maid thereupon beiris. . 
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Preceptum Gai^ Colifirm^tionis super Carta et Infeodatione 
facta per reverendum patrem Jaeobum Episcqmm Dunkeldeni- 
cum consensu et assensu Capituli ^usdem, Magistro Jaoobo 
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Crychtoan^ fUio primo genito Magistri Roberti Cryditouti ie 
Eliok, advocad S. D. X. Regis^ ao heredibus maacolU dicti Ma- 
giftri Jaoobi de corpore aoo legitime procreandia, qtdlraa defici- 
entibiu^ Roberta Crychtodn ejus fntri gemiaao, ac heredibua 
SUB maaciilis, de corpore tao l^time procreiiidia, quibus defi- 
cientibiia> dicto Magiatio Roberto, eorom pAtti, ae refiquia aliia 
hieredibua snia maadilia, de corpore aiio legitime procreatia aeu 
proQreandiay qoibiia omnilma defidentibiia, l^timia et pro- 
pinqvioribua hendibiia aeu aabignatia dieti Magistri Roberti 
qtoibaBCnnqn^ de totia et integria terria de Cluiiy aubacriptiB, 
yiz. Terria Dominicalibaa de Cluny vocat. lie Manya, cmn crofta 
oriental! eanrndem, pratia, laca, antiqao monte caatri, ac coatodia 
caatri et fortalicii de Cluny juxta dictum lacum, Terria de Brew- 
houa de CoDcragy, Tenia de Adameatoun aUas Baldemoch, Ter- 
ria de Graigend, Terria de €onctagy, Molendino et Mylntoun de 
Concragyi cum multuria aoHtk et conauetia^ tarn tenarum de 
Drummalie, quam reliquaram terrarum aupraacriptattim, com 
omnibua et aingulia auia pertinentiia, Jacentlbua mfts, iKooesim 
Dnnkelden. et Vicecomitatum de Perth, ao etiam de Jure patro- 
natua, libera et plena Dispositione, duamm Gapdlianiarum seii 
Prebeadeiutai Capellfe dive Katherinc, intra keum antedictum 
aituat. Reservato libero tenemento ti vitali redditu omnium et 
singulamm pnefatarum 1^ ensarum ac leliquorum aupraacripto* 
rum, cum Jure Pfttrotiatua et Donationia antedicto prefato Ma^ 
giatro Roberto Crycbtoun, pro omnibua diebua rite aue; Tenen» 
de dioto epjacopo aC aucceaaoribua suia, &c. Apud caatnma de^ 
Striveling, tertio die menaia Junii, Anno Domini milleaim»* 
quingentesimo Septuagestmo Nono.-— J^o? Hegistro SecpHi Si*^ 
giUi^ xlri, 8« 
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Jay oui parler d'un Criton Eooeaoia en Itafie qui n'avoit 
que SI ana. quand i] etoit tue par le oommandement de Due de 
^antoue, et qui sf avdt 12 languea, avoit leu lea perea^ poetea 
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disputoit de omni scibili et repondoit en vers. C'estoit inge- 
nium prodigiosum admiratione magis quam amore dignum. 11 
e^toit un peu fat. £1 judicium non tan turn adfuit. Prindpes 
solent ilia ingenia amare, non vero bene doctos.'* 

This passage in the ScaHgerana, as well as the former from 
the poems of Abernethy, p. 58, was discovered by Dr Irving, 
and engrossed by him in a sboH notice regarding the Admira- 
ble Crichton, which is printed in his Appendix to the Life of 
Buchanan. The evidence contained in the account by Sealiger 
is certainly, in estimating the merits of Crichton, entitled to 
that weight and importance, which the learned biographer of 
Buchanan has assigned to it. 
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Extract fr^m ike Rfiggtiagli di Parnasso ofBoccalim. - 

Giacomo Critonio Scoz^se, con una sua troppo superha disfitla 
luavendo in Pamaso stomacati i Veriuosi, essi con una acerbajh" 
ceiia talmente lo svergogrumOi che senjsa che segua Id dtsputa, lo 
violentano a jpartirsi da Parnas^o^ 

II portento di hatura nelle btiOtie Lettere Giacomo Critonio 
Scozzese, con tanta van& glotia, pohipa e tnillani&tione di se 
stesso alcuni giomi soho giunse a questa Corte, che ne' pi^ acca- 
pati Vertuosi di questo Stato, I quali benisi^mo sahno, che per 
esattamente possedere uha sola scibnza, 11 contibuamente stu* 
cBarla ottant' anni ^ tempo brieVe, 11 vedere, che un giovane di 
vehtidnque pretendesse di compitamente possederle tutte, mosse 
altrettanta nausea, quanta ammiratione nella piu "vil plebe infa- 
rinata di quattro lettere. II Critonio dunque il giomo dopo il 
suo ingresso in Pamaso, e nelle porte di tutti i Ginnasii, e nelle 
Colonne di tutti i Portid Delfid fece affigere un foglio molto 
grande, nel quarle con letttere cubital! si vedevano scritte le se* 
guenti parole. iVb.?, Jacobus Critonius ScotuSy cuicunque ret prO" 
positoR ex improviso respondebimus. Questa ardita disfidq, che 
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da ii^niti fu ripatata arrogmte, talmente pause gli animi di 
qtiesti Vertuosi, che molti fiirono quelli, che nelle piu di£Scili 
sdenze si armaniDO di argomenti tali^ che scuramente speravano 
di jugukrlo al primo oolpo : ma da un arguto Poeta Satirico al 
Colkgio tuttp de i letterati fu tolto il gusto di quella disputa ; 
perche la notte stessa^ che s^gui all' affissione della disfida, in 
quel fogU aggiunse que' pungenti parole. E chi lo vnol vedere, 
vuda aXt . hosieria del Falcone, che U sard tnostraio, , Questa 
tanto movdaoe &cetia di modo punse ranimo del Critonio^ che 
pieno di vergogna e di confttsioiie^ si parti subito di Pamaso. 
Ijavendo, prima £itto saper a sua Maesta^ che con sua riputa* 
tione non li pareva di poter piu comparire tra quei rertuosi^ 
che gli haveano fktto lo smacco di haverlo trattato da bagattel* 
liere^ e da Cantimbanoo, 


No» XVIII. 


It has been already remarked^ that M'Een^ie has applied to 
Crichton^ the deiscription given by Pasquier, of a young man 
who^ in the year 1445^ astonished the learned in Paris^ by ex- 
hibitions and disputations very similar to those described in the 
text. 1 oWn I was very anxious to discover an error in the date 
given by pasquier^ and to make out^ on some good groimds^ 
that this passage might possibly be a description of Crichton'a 
appearance in Paris; but the IkiVestigation was quite unsuccess-* 
fiiiL There can^ 1 thinks he no doubt that Pasquier's young 
taan is the same person as the Ferdinahd of Cordova^ described 
by Trithemiua in the following passage :r^" Verum ista no- 
bis seribentibus^ J^^rranci^u^ CordvhensU ad memoriam reduci-« 
tui^ qui> aptao.MccccxiVj jutenis annorum xx, miles auratus^ 
Axtium^ Medeeiofe^ et saer«e Theologi^ |>octor, cum viii equis 
de tli^ania venit in Franeiam> et totam Parisiorum scholam^ 
sua mirabili scientia, vertit in striporem. Erat.e?im omni 
fiicultate scripturarum doctissimus, vita et conversatione ho^ 
Kiestissimus^ non (sicut ille de quo jam diximus) arrogans et su-^ 
perbus^ sed humilis multum et reverentia plenus. Memoriter 
lenuit Bibliam totam^ Nicolaura quoque de Lyra, scripta Sanc- 
t4e Tboroae Aquinatis^ Alexandri de Hole^^ Joa^uis ScoU^ B<K 
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naventore, et alionun in Theolo^ oompluiiumj ; Decretum 
quoque^ et omnes utriusque juris libros ; et, in Medidnis^ Avicen- 
xvxm, Galenum^ Hippocratem^ et Aristotelem^ atqne Albertum : 
omnesqne Pbilosophis et Metaph^rsioes libroa et oommentam^ ad 
UQguem (ut aiunt) memoria oonservabat. In allcgando ftiit 
promptisainiua^ in disputando acatu«^ ut nullo unque superatus. 
Penique lingi:Mus Hebraicam^ Gr^cam^ X4atinfim^ Aiabicam, et 
Chaldiwim perfeote l^t^ acripsit^ a^ intelle^t^ Romam a R^e 
CaateUe miasua orator^ in omnibus Itaiiie Galliseque Gynina- 
aiis publids disputans, oonyid^ omnes ; ipse a nemlne^ vel in mi-« 
ninio^ oonyiotds. Variade ipao inter Doctorea Parisienses move- 
batur opinio ; aliis magiim ilium ac Diemone plenum cavillan- 
tibus, aliia sentiei^tibus ^ntrarium* Non dei\ierunt qui Anti- 
christum pi^tarent^ propter i^icredlbilem sdentiam scripturanun^ 
qua cunotoa mortalea Videbatur exoellere. Commentaria qu«^ 
dam in Almagestum Ftolomd edidil, et Apocalypaim divi 
Johanui« expoaitione ptilpbettima lllugtrayit Scripsit ingenii 
Bjiii et alia qut^dam pletiee eruditioma opuacula^ quorum tituloB 
ad memoriam bac yioe iion potuimua reTooare, late Femandus 
erpi, qui Ca^olp Dud Burguodionum astronomic^ Tatidnatione 
longe abtea prsedi^t iiiteriUmi, quern iUe spemens, non suapi- 
calntmr esse pxa ptoximum." * 

Tbe manner in tprhicb Fasquier introduces his description is 
as foUowa : Alhidihg to a former chapter, part of which, he tells 
u«, had beeti extracted from a MS. which he sometimes quoted^ 
but of which iie neither gives us the title nor the iiame of the 
author, he proceeds — " II fiiu( que j'^nfile tout d'une «iitte 
avecquea le chapitre yrceedept ^ que i'ay mw^tenapt a deduire^ 
pour estre retire d\ui m.eWDe Autheur: et yous repre^entant 
cette histoire en sa simph^ite, sans y appo^ter aucun &rdi yous 
y adjousterez plus de foy: car autre^ient peut eatre la peq^ 
serie^vous o^trepasaer toute humaii\e opinion. Item en, oeluy 
an (ditnil parlant de Fan mil ^ualie eena quarante dnq) vin^ 
^p jeune homme qui n'avoit i^ue vingt ana ou enyirofi, qui 
s^avoit tou|( les sept arts lih^raux, par le tesmoignage de toue^ 

*.Trithemii Chropippn S^n^dnAetue^ l^Xx V^ ^1^* 
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les Clercs de rUnivenit^ de Paris^ et si sf avoit jouer de tous les 
ihstrumento^ chanter et deschanter mieux que nul autre^ pein- 
dre^ et enluxniner mieux que nul autre qu'on a^eust a Pkris 
ne aiUeurs. Item en &ict de guerre, nul plus expert, et jouoit 
de I'espee k deux mains si merveilleusement, que nul ne s'y 
comparast ; car quand 11 voyoit son ennemy il ne £ulloit point 
k sailllr sur luy vingt ou vingt quatre p^eds k un sault. Item 
il est Maistre en Arts, Maistre en Mededne, Docteur en Loix, 
Docteur en Decret, Docteur en Theologie: et vrayment il a 
dispute k nous au College de Navarre, qui estions plus de cin- 
quante des plus parfiiicts Clercs de lUniyerslt^ de Paris, et plus 
de trois miUe autres Clercs, et a si hautement respondu a toutes 
les questions qu'on hiy a faictes, que c'est une droicte merveille 
k croire qui ne raUToit veu. Item il parle Latin trop subtil, 
Grec, Hebrieu, Caldaique, Arabique, et plusieurs autres Ian- 
gages. Item il est chevalier en armes, et vrayement si un 
homme pouvoit vivre cent ans sans boire, sans manger, sans 
dormir, il n'auroit pas les sciences qu'il a du tout par coeur ap- 
prises, et pour certain il nous fit tres-grand freor : car il s^ait 
plus que ne pent s^avoir nature humaine : ear il reprend tous les 
quatre Docteurs de Sainete Eglise : Bref, c'est de sa Sapience la 
nompareille chose du monde : Et nous avons en I'Escriture que 
I'Antichrist sera engendr^ de pere Chrestien, et de mere JuifVie, 
qui se feindra Ohrestienne, et chaucun croira qu'elle le soit, il 
sera n^ de par le diable en temps de toutes guerres, et que tous 
jeunes seront desguisez d'habit, tant fkntnes quliommes." * 

M'Kenzie has made several strange mistakes regarding this 
passage ftom Pasquier. He first of all afiirms that it relates 
to Crichton. Now the commencement of the sentence. There 
came mthe year 1445, vefVites thi& at once ; and accordingly the 
date is omitted in the translation given by this author. He 
next observes that the account ift that of ah eye-witness. 
'' Speaking of Criehton^ trav^ to France, and coming to 
Pttis,** says he, " it is not to be imagined what consternation 


* Les Rechcrches de la France de Pasquier, Paris 1633, chap^ xxxix. 
—JIutoire d'unjcune homme de prodigkux etpiiU 
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he raised in that fiimous imivergity^ as we have it ^m an eye- 
witness^ who gives us this account of it." After which comes the 
mutilated quotation from Pasquier. Now Pasquier was not^ 
and could not possihly have been^ an eye-witness to the appear- 
ance of this remarkable young man^ because his exhibitions 
took place in the year ll&S, and Pasquier lived a century later. 
He accordingly states, that he takes his account from a MS. to 
which he sometimes refers. And lastly, M'Kenzie, as if to put 
an end to all doubts, declares he will subjoin the words of his 
author* From this we should be led to believe we are to have the 
original passage from Pasquier Recherches: on the contrary, 
M'Kenzie subjoins a Latin translation by Launoy of the passage 
from Pasquier, in which he again omits to give the date of the 
young man's appearance; although on referring to Launoy, 
Historia R^ii Gymnasii Navarra^, (p. 364, vol. IV. C^ra, 
Launoii,) we find the year 1455 ei^pressly mentioned. 


In depicting the character of Vincen2o Gonzaga, I ought 
not to have omitted, among his better qualities, the patronage 
which he extended to literature. It may be considered as a 
singular destiny, that so celebrated a scholar as Crichton, 
should have Mien the victim of a prince, whose protection and 
&vour extended from the noblest epic poet o'f his country, to 
its most insignificant novelist, from Tasso to Ascaneo Mori da 
Ceno. '^ Ceno's novels," says Mr Dunlop in his excellent work 
on the History of Fiction, *' are dedicated to Vincenzo Gonzaga, 
noted as the assassin of Crichton, and the patron of Tasso.* 


• History of Fiction, Second edition, vol. II. p. 471. 
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